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Preface 


The Revolution of 1958, which produced far-reaching events and 
upheavals, has considerably altered the structure of 'Iraqi politics, 
as described in my Independent Iraq: a Study in Iraqi Politics^ 1932- 
1958. Not only has a new leadership (essentially drawn from a new 
generation) begun to dominate the political scene, but also schemes of 
social and economic reconstruction have been drawn up under the 
impact of the newly adopted revolutionary ideas. 

The aim of this book is to inquire into the causes that led to the 
downfall of the old regime and to give an account of the new forces 
and the new elite that have been and still are engaged in reshaping 
the political system. It therefore attempts not merely to give a narra¬ 
tive of events but also to sketch the social background of the new 
leaders and to discuss their ideas and aspirations and the new social 
forces at work. 

The diverse views, protests, and ideological promises which 
accompanied the Revolution of 1958 produced a considerable 
volume of public and private pronouncements, press releases, and 
propaganda. Never before has 'Iraq witnessed such an abundance of 
pamphleteering. But the bulk of it dealt with conflicting views and 
ideological argument, and shed little light on what went on behind 
the scenes. I therefore had to rely on oral interviews not only to 
verify published statements but also to investigate closed-door and 
underground activities concerning which no records were left. As in 
the preparation of previous works, I sought the assistance of the 
surviving dramatis personae, several of whom, roughly of my own 
generation, were either classmates or former students of mine in 
high school or college, and who have since become heads of state and 
government or leaders of various shades of opinion. I have, however, 
been fully aware of the personal views and prejudice expressed in 
these statements, and have therefore tried to cross-check and verify 
(hem from other sources. 

It is invidious to mention all those who have readily given me their 
assistance. Some are cited by name in footnotes; others, whether 
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'Iraqis or foreigners (including diplomatists), have preferred to 
remain anonymous. Moreover, I have been assisted by valuable 
comments made on parts or the whole of the work. Of my Iraqi 
friends, I should like to acknowledge in particular the assistance of 
Brigadier Muhyi al-Din Abd al-Hamid, who read the entire work; 
Brigadier Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, 
Talib Shabib, Salih Kubba, Ali Haydar Sulayman, Ahmad al-Shal- 
lal, and Sheeth Nu'man, who read certain parts of it. Abd al-Latif 
al-Hamad, Director of the Kuwayt Fund for Arab Economic 
Development, and Abd al-Aziz Husayn, former Kuwayti Ambas¬ 
sador to Egypt, read the section on 'Iraq’s claim to Kuwayt. Mr. 
Jibran Majdalani, a Lebanese member of the Ba'th Party, read 
chapter 8. As to my British friends, I wish to acknowledge in parti¬ 
cular the assistance of Mr. C. J. Edmonds, a former adviser to the 
'Iraqi Government, who read the entire work; the generous assistance 
of Mr. Andrew Shonfield, Director of Studies of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, and his staff; and finally, the assistance of 
Miss Hermia Oliver, whose comments, suggestions, and literary 
judgement were invaluable. I also wish to acknowledge the assistance 
of my wife, always ready to assume more than her share of respon¬ 
sibility to enable me to concentrate on research, who twice in the 
summer and autumn of 1966 accompanied me in visiting 'Iraq. 
Finally, I should acknowledge the grants extended by the Near and 
Middle East Committee, Jointly administered by the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which enabled me in the summers of 1966 and 1968 to visit 'Iraq and 
obtain material for this work. Needless to say, the Councils are not 
responsible for the personal opinions which this book may express. 
The index was compiled by Mr. R. E. Thompson. 

School of Advanced International Studies, M. K. 

The Johns Hopkins University, 

December 1968 
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CHAPTER I 

The Old Regime 

The sudden and unexpected military uprising in Traq in 1958 was a 
local manifestation of a larger revolutionary movement which began 
to spread in Arab lands after World War II and to affect Arab 
society in varying degrees of intensity and pervasiveness. Broadly 
speaking, the nature and aims of the Iraqi Revolution were not 
different from those of the other Arab revolutions, because the 
forces which produced the Traqi Revolution were essentially the 
same; but the manner and the depth in which these forces have 
operated varied from region to region. And particular circumstances, 
events, and conditions gave each revolution a local colouring, as the 
principal dramatis personae in each region stamped it with their own 
imprint and identified it with their own local interests and traditions.^ 
Of the four so-called ‘progressive’ Arab countries—^Syria, Egypt, 
Algeria, and Traq—-which have undergone revolutionary changes, 
Traq has been the last to embark on such a process of social change, 
although she had resorted to the army as a means of carrying out 
political changes much earlier than had the others.^ 


POLITICAL MYTHS AND SOCIAL REALITIES 

Like the revolutions in other Arab countries, the Traqi Revolution 
appeared to the outside world as merely a military coup d’etat, which 
substituted one ruling group for another, but in reality its roots go 
deep into the social and political structure of Traq. Neither the mode 
of loyalty nor the political principles enshrined in the Traqi con¬ 
stitutional framework were relevant to social realities. The political 
boundaries, determined by external rather than by national forces, 
failed to conform to the ethnic and cultural components of society, 
although those who shaped the political structure of the state hoped 

^ The nature and drives of the general revolutionary movement in Arab lands 
iii'o discussed in my forthcoming volume entitled Political Trends in the Arab 
World. 

“ See my Independent *lraq (2nd ed,, 1960), chs. 5-9. 
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that the heterogeneous population would eventually be moulded to 
form a nation in the modern sense. By 1958, when Ihc prc-rcvolution- 
ary or Old Regime collapsed, no stable and cohesive social order had 
been created to supersede traditional loyalties. 'Iraq had yet to 
decide whether she should form a separate state possessing its own 
national character or whether she should become part of a larger 
Arab state. 

The events that precipitated the Revolution of I95S stemmed from 
three fundamental forces. First, before World War II, Arab national¬ 
ism was negative in nature, because its leaders were loo preoccupied 
with political objectives to pay attention to social and economic 
development. After World War II Arab nationalism tended to 
become a revolutionary movement under the impact ol radical 
ideologies, and the new generation, impatient with the slow progress 
of their homeland, sought to speed development by a revolutionary 
process. The July Revolution in 'Iraq, precipitated by young oHiccrs 
in league with their civil contemporaries, may be looked upon as the 
new generation’s response to an older generation’s challenge, since 
the old failed to make an opening for the new in a motlerni/ing 
society that badly needed their services to achieve the desired 
modernization. Secondly, the growing disenchantment ol Ihc new 
generation with the public policy and the method of rule of the old 
led to an intense struggle for power between the two. 'I’hc new, 
despairing of any hope of co-operating with the old, incited the 
masses, long exploited by an upper class, to support the revolutionary 
movement. The old, consisting in the main of national leaders who 
had won independence from foreign control, had after World War II 
become an old generation representing vested interests and left no 
room for a new generation aspiring to play a role in public affairs. 
Thirdly, the pan-Arab movement, the embodiment of Arab aspira¬ 
tions to achieve some form of union, reached its high-water mark 
after the establishment of the United Arab Republic in 1958, and it 
undermined the Old Regime and caused its final collapse because the 
rulers of 'Iraq formed a counterpart union, which failed to command 
the respect of nationalists as it was considered opposed to pan-Arab 
aspirations. Before turning to an analysis of the nature and develop¬ 
ment of the Revolution, a discussion of the causes that led to the 
downfall of the Old Regime may be in order. 


A NEW NATION-STATE? 

The structure of the 'Iraqi state was looked upon by some with 
complacency and relative satisfaction, but perhaps by the majority 
with deep concern. The viewpoint that the modern state is a relatively 
mature stage of political development to be achieved by a people 
having a community of interests and a common mode of loyalty, 
though acceptable to all—pan-Arabs or local patriots—-was not 
' given practical expression, either because its rulers were unwilling 

or were unable to do so. A modern nation-state seems to have 
been the ultimate objective of all, since the debate over the re¬ 
establishment of the traditional Islamic state was almost over. But 
controversy raged over what sort of a national state 'Iraq should 
form—a separate 'Iraqi nation-state or part of a larger Arab nation¬ 
state. 

Either by inertia or by the gradual emergence of vested interest 
after the creation of the 'Iraqi state, an ever-increasing number of the 
people began to advocate the perpetuation of the separate existence 
of 'Iraq, because they feared that a radical change in her structure 
J might result in a territorial rearrangement, although the advocates of 

a separate 'Iraq were not unaware of a common Arab affinity and 
cultural heritage. They accordingly urged close collaboration with 
other Arab countries without compromising 'Iraqi independence. 
The other school of thought, championed by Arab nationalists— 
often called the pan-Arab school—argued that the present political 
structure of 'Iraq was an artificial creation by foreign Powers in order 
to maintain their influence, and that the only real and natural 
structure would be that in which 'Iraq would form part of a larger 
Arab state. Apart from external pressures, the internal social order 
provided ample justification for such divergent viewpoints, although 
the radical ideological groups paid little or no attention to these 
differences. The division of 'Iraq into ethnic and religious communi¬ 
ties has made it exceedingly difficult for either school of thought to 
command public respect. The Kurds, more outspoken than others 
favouring a separate 'Iraq state, made it crystal clear to the Arabs 
that they would not accept fusion within an Arab state, and that the 

[ dissolution of the 'Iraqi state in a larger Arab state must necessarily 
lead to the creation of a separate Kurdish entity, either within or 
outside the Arab superstructure. The Shi'a, on the other hand, 
forming the majority of the population of 'Iraq, have opposed an 
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Arab union, because in it they would again become a minority in a 
large Sunni community. Shi'i fear of Sunni domination might 
eventually disappear if Arab nationalism were to develop into a 
secular mode of loyalty and supersede religious and confessional 
exclusiveness, but such a stage of development has not yet been 
reached, and the confessional division of Arab society is likely to 
continue. The Sunnis, forming a minority in Traq, were naturally in 
favour of Arab union, as it would greatly enhance their influence if 
they joined the other Sunni-dominated Arab lands, although some 
were concerned lest Traq might lose the Kurdish provinces, rich in 
oil and other mineral resources. Thus the division of Traq into major 
ethnic and religious communities, not to mention other smaUer 
ethnic and religious subdivisions, made the prospect for turning 
Traq into a modern nation-state unfavourable. 

Before the July Revolution, the rulers of Traq often stressed 
‘nationalism’ in official pronouncements, but it was not clear 
whether they meant an Traqi or Arab nationalism.® The constitution, 
before it was abolished by the Revolution, stated that the people of 
Traq formed an Traqi nation irrespective of their religious or ethnic 
affiliation, although Islam, the religion of the majority, was declared 
to be the official religion of the state. ^ But the ruling class failed to 
harmonize these religious and ethnic differences and create out of this 
diverse population an integrated society which would support 'Iraq’s 
separate existence. Parliamentary representation as well as service in 
the state reflected the effects of the ethnic and communal divisions of 
the people, and not infrequently the national interests of the country 
were subordinated to communal or confessional interests. 

Outside official circles, especially among the new generation, Arab 
nationalism was gaining ground and a strong movement in favour of 
identifying nationalism in Traq with the Arab nationalist movement, 
was growing. The Kurds and other non-Arab ethnic groups con¬ 
sequently felt insecure and continued to assert their Kurdish identity. 
Thus neither Kurds nor Arabs were ready to form one nation. The 
ruling class, though aware of the effect of Arab nationalism on 
Kurdish sensitivities (and the Kurds, indeed, often made representa- 

® The term qawmiya was used by both the Arab and Traq schools of thought, 
although some tried to make a distinction by calling the latter wataniya (pertain¬ 
ing to the country) and the former qawmiya (pertaining to the people, i.e. the 

Arabs). ^ ^ ^ . 1 . 

^ The constitution also made provision for religious freedom for the non- 

Muslim communities. 
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tions against the rising tide of Arab nationalism), could neither check 
the trend of Arab nationalism nor create the social solidarity 
necessary for Traqi unity. After World War II the upsurge of Arab 
nationalism, demanding the union of Traq with other Arab countries, 
intensified Kurdish fears and inspired them with the idea to demand 
local autonomy. ^ Thus, no practical steps had been taken to reconcile 
conflicting ethnic and religious differences, while there was a pressing 
need for social integration to provide harmony and stability if the 
Old Regime were to last. 


A NEW VERSUS AN OLD GENERATION 

So complex were the problems which the Traqi rulers had to 
handle that failure to resolve them was not wholly due to their faults 
or negligence. If they had not been engaged in a struggle for power 
with the rising new generation, probably they would not have had to 
bear the blame for everything that went wrong in the country. The 
failure of the old generation to prepare the new to share responsibility 
with them prompted the young leaders to engage in public agitation 
against the regime. It was this agitation which aroused the masses 
against the alleged incompetence of the ruling class and led the 
country along revolutionary paths promising prosperity and progress 
to all. 

Political power had for long been in the hands of a ruling elite 
representing essentially an old generation who showed unwillingness 
to take into their ranks young men who did not identify themselves 
with them. The new generation sought to make their way up in the 
political system through their participation in parliamentary 
processes, only to find that the parliamentary system had become 
completely dominated by the old generation and so they were 
compelled to resort to violent means to realize their ambition. 

The political system which 'Iraq had inherited from foreign control 
was a form of parliamentary democracy modelled on the Western 
European pattern. It was hoped that in due time that system would 
mature into a stable and truly parliamentary regime which would 
provide the legitimate basis for the exercise of authority by the ruling 
dlite. Soon after independence, however, this system began to appear 

® For a discussion of Kurdish demand for autonomy after World War II, see 
below, pp. 174-5. 
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meaninglesSj because the ruling elite betrayed authoritarian ten¬ 
dencies and had little respect for parliamentary processes. Thus, a 
crisis of legitimacy necessarily became apparent since the governing 
elite failed to secure the consent of the public through parliamentary 
procedures. The people soon began to learn how scandalously these 
procedures could be misused by unscrupulous leaders, but no 
effective opposition had yet risen to check these trends. After World 
War II a new generation, consisting of intellectuals, professionals, ^ 

civil servants, army officers, and the like, began to grow up, the 
majority coming from the poor and lower classes, although some 
came from the upper class. They were educated and were taught 
technical know-how either in Western institutions or in 'Iraqi 
institutions organized on Western models. As they rendered services 

urgently needed in a society undergoing modernization, their inllucnce 

was bound to increase. Having observed the working of liberal 
institutions in Western society, this generation desired to have 
similar institutions in their country, in which they sought to partici¬ 
pate. Exposed to foreign ideas and ideologies they had become 
highly articulate, and often discussed the social and political questions 
of the day. They came to the conclusion that the old nationalism, in 
whose name the old generation had been ruling, had become 
meaningless and began to advocate new social and political ideals. 

Since parliamentary procedures had been dominated by older 
leaders, they resorted to violence, civil or military, to achieve their 
objectives. At bottom, the social upheavals which 'Iraq began to 
experience after World War II and which continued to weaken the 
Old Regime were generated by the restlessness of young men. 

The new generation has been defined as a new middle class. But in 
reality most of them have come from lower classes, and some who 
came from an upper class preferred to identify themselves with this 
generation. Most of them, especially the civil servants and army 
officers, received fixed salaries; but the majority, especially the 
professionals, had fairly good incomes. Nevertheless, very few may 
be counted as wealthy, unless they had inherited wealth from upper- 
class parents, and therefore they could hardly be compared to a 
European middle-class counterpart. Nor should their aspirations be 
regarded as bourgeois or middle class, in the modern sense, for their 
objective was not to champion the interest of only one class their 
—but the people as a whole, and the lower class in particular. In 
other words, they adopted the concept of a classless society rather 
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than three-class society in which they would be the intermediary. 
Their economic thought was therefore based on some form of 
collectivism rather than on free enterprise, although certain liberal 
political and economic principles were acceptable to them. Neither in 
aspiration nor in vested interest can the new generation be identified 
as a middle class, old or new. 

Nor are the terms intelligentsia or intellectuals broad enough to 
apply to such varied groups as writers and thinkers, teachers and 
students, physicians and engineers, civil and military officials and the 
like. While some have the intellectual qualifications entitling them to 
be called intelligentsia, most have neither the intellectual aptitude nor 
the desire to be intellectuals. Most, especially doctors and engineers, 
are professional men and may be said to form a class of technocrats 
rather than intellectuals. They consider that illiteracy is a state of 
deprivation which they wish to abolish and that literacy should no 
longer remain a characteristic distinguishing one class from another. 

As a modernizing class, the new generation, both intellectuals and 
professionals, has displayed a passionate desire for development 
along one ideological line or another and was determined to resist 
the monopoly of power by the ruling oligarchy. This situation could 
not have lasted very long, for in reality talent, vigour, and confidence 
in the future passed largely to this generation. 

The ruling oligarchy, though cognizant of the growing influence of 
the new generation, failed to accommodate itself to the new social 
conditions. It tried to disrupt the solidarity of the new generation by 
taking young opportunistic elements into its ranks. This had only a 
short-term success; the agitation of the young against the old 
continued unabated. Only such drastic measures as arrests and 
imprisonment brought temporary respite, although the position of 
the ruling elite suffered continuing decHne. Such a situation could not 
last, for the new generation was determined to resist the monopoly 
of power. 

Failure of the young civilian leaders to achieve power prompted 
the young officers to intervene, for these officers shared the same 
ideas and aspirations as their civilian contemporaries. They moved 
to achieve by force of arms what civilian leaders could not do by 
strikes and street demonstrations. The military uprising of 14 July 
1958 was the outcome of a social revolution for which the new 
generation had for long been preparing. 


II 
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THE NEED FOR SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

The ruling elite of the Old Regime had been too much pre¬ 
occupied with the problem of achieving independence from foreign 
control to pay attention to social reforms. After independence, when 
social problems became the subject of discussion in official and 
unofficial circles, and all seemed to have agreed that constructive 
reforms were necessary, the rulers argued that reforms required the 
capital and technical know-how which Traq lacked. Even when 
limited resources were made available, there was no agreement as to 
what approach to reform should be followed. In parliament the 
debate often took the form of vain arguments on what particular 
reform measure should be adopted, whether by overhauling the 
machinery of government or by introducing proposals for social and 
economic legislation. 

After World War II, when both the human and material resources 
became available, social reforms became a burning question. The new 
generation, equipped with modern Western education, championed 
the cause of immediate social reforms when new riches began to flow 
from oil royalties, providing the resources whereby reforms could be 
carried out. True, some impressive projects of reconstruction were 
drawn up by experts; but it was soon discovered that the ruling 
oligarchs had embarked on extensive flood-control and irrigation 
projects whose immediate beneficiaries were none other than land- 
owners and tribal shaykhs. No short-term projects which might 
bring immediate benefits to the people or improve social conditions 
had been announced, although such projects concerning which the 
public had been ignorant, seem to have been contemplated. To 
initiate flood-control and irrigation projects in an agricultural 
country such as Traq, whose principal towns were constantly 
threatened by flood, seemed as logical as it was pragmatic, but long¬ 
term projects which consumed the greater portion of oil revenues and 
whose impact on social conditions could not be quickly felt or 
appreciated aroused suspicion that the reconstruction projects were 
intended to serve vested interests rather than to extend the benefits of 
the new riches to the majority of the people. The new generation, 
impatient with the slow process of development, exaggerated 
rumours that the riches of the country had been squandered by a 
corrupt ruling class. 

The new generation naturally began to discover that even when the 
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capital became available, social conditions were not likely to improve 
in a way that would enable them to play their role in public affairs. 
Equipped with Western technical know-how, they served as an 
instrument for progress and could influence the people, but the old 
generation, holding the highest ranks in the state, controlled the 
country. Such constitutional reforms as free elections and the 
strengthening of parliamentary procedures, which the public de¬ 
manded, did not help since such devices failed to check the influence 
of vested interests on political processes. Nor did their attempt to 
resort to violent means avail, for such devices as strikes and street 
demonstrations were quickly suppressed by the means at the disposal 
of those who controlled the state. Nothing short of a violent uprising 
in which the army participated would bring about a change in rulers, 
and this was accomplished by the Revolution of 1958. 

The failure of Traq to carry out social reform peacefully raises the 
question whether rapid social reform can be carried out peacefully 
through democratic procedures in the developing countries. It is 
true that the democratic system of Traq existed only in form, not in 
substance, and that even structurally it needed overhauling. But 
democracy, like any other system of government, does not operate in 
a vacuum—it functions in accordance with the existing social order. 
If the Traqi parliamentary democracy was dominated by landowners, 
tribal shaykhs, and a group of professional politicians aptly called 
the oligarchs, it was not the fault of democracy that it functioned in 
Traq as a virtual oligarchy, since it was bound to adapt itself to the 
social milieu to which it was transplanted. 

In the developed Western countries, where liberal institutions 
operate in relatively progressive social environments, parliamentary 
democracy is highly prized and considered as an advanced political 
system, owing to the freedom enjoyed by groups and individuals 
alike. But in the developing countries, the newly adopted democratic 
institutions cannot be expected to operate without regard to existing 
conditions which necessarily reflect traditional patterns of authority. 
If the people expect the imported institutions to operate, though not 
without certain limitations, in a manner which recognizes the 
traditional patterns, the new political system is likely to mature and 
lead to progress through the interacting synthesis of form and sub¬ 
stance, as the experiment of Japan has demonstrated. If, however, 
the ruling elite—or the elements most active in society—endeavour to 
change the very basis of traditional society, which they regard as no 
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longer compatible with modern conditions of life, the newly estab¬ 
lished political system will have to develop new traditions and 
patterns of authority to supersede the traditional ones. A conflict 
between the elite adhering to the old patterns—the status quo —and 
the new, who press for modernization and progress, is perhaps 
inevitable and often takes a violent form of conflict manifested in 
some kind of social or political upheaval. 

If a developing country such as 'Iraq aspires to achieve the kind of 
progress which requires sweeping social reforms, the very basis of 
society must be changed in order to develop new traditions and 
patterns of authority. Such a change is bound to affect the position of 
the ruling class, whose interests are protected by traditional practices 
and who are likely therefore to resist, by force if necessary. Political 
or military uprisings may replace one set of rulers by others, but no 
real progress and development can be expected until a social revolu¬ 
tion is achieved, if the revolutionary change is ever to be meaningful. 
Not until the social structure of society has undergone such a com¬ 
plete change can we expect the new elite to play its role in society 
without resort to violence. The authors of the July Revolution 
intended to create the conditions necessary for carrying out a social 
revolution and for the rise of a new qUIq which would play its role 
peacefully in society. To what extent has the July Revolution and its 
subsequent events been able to achieve to the satisfaction of those 
who desired modernization would be an interesting question to 
inquire into at a later stage.® 


A FURTHER CONTRIBUTING FACTOR 

As was noted earlier, the 'Iraqi Revolution, which put 'Iraq on the 
map of the Arab world among ‘progressive’ rather than ‘traditional’ 
countries, was generated by internal forces. These were inherent in 
the structure of society and state, since no revolutionary movement 
can possibly be inspired by external pressures unless there is an 
internal readiness for it The external forces, especially the upsurge of 
Arab nationalism coinciding with Western defence plans considered 
contrary to Arab interests, inflamed young nationalists to agitate 
against Western imperialism and call for Arab unity. These pressures 
were taken by many to have generated the July Revolution, but in 

® An attempt to review the fundamental achiovemciils as well as tho unfinished 
task of the Traqi Revolution is made in the final cliaplcr. 
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reality they were contingent factors speeding up a revolutionary 
movement that had already been in the making. True, some of the 
revolutionary leaders might have been reconciled had concessions 
been made in due time by the Old Regime, but foreign pressures 
made it exceedingly difficult to bring the forces unleashed by young 
leaders under control. Here lies the significance of the external 
forces, which call for a brief discussion. 

Next to Islam, Arab nationalism has become the most important 
factor to influence Arab society since the turn of the century. Before 
World War I, nationalism began to grow slowly aiming at securing 
for the Arabs administrative autonomy and greater participation in 
Ottoman public affairs. After World War I, when Arab lands, 
especially the Fertile Crescent, were detached from Ottoman 
sovereignty and placed under foreign control, Arab nationalism 
took the form of a violent movement aiming at the independence and 
unity of those lands. This movement, known as pan-Arabism, became 
antagonistic to Western influence because its advocates believed that 
Western Powers were responsible for the division of the Arab 
homeland into small and weak countries in order to facilitate their 
domination by them. Had nationalism been allowed to mature slowly 
without the exigencies of World War I, which speeded up the 
separation of Arab lands from the Ottoman Empire, the political 
map of the Arab world would no doubt have been different from that 
which foreign influence played a significant role in shaping. If 
decentralization, the initial demand of Arab nationalists, had been 
adopted before World War I, it might have produced a set of self- 
governing provinces under Ottoman rule. Since Egypt was then under 
British control and Arabia virtually independent, the provinces of the 
Fertile Crescent might have found it more advantageous to create 
separate administrative systems without disrupting political unity, 
allowing large measures of local autonomy to provinces which 
claimed religious or ethnic exclusiveness, such as the Kurds in 'Iraq 
or the Christians in Lebanon. Such a development might have spared 
Arab nationalism the perennial conflict between the champions of 
local independence and of pan-Arab unity, and possibly the political 
upheavals resulting partly from these controversies. Foreign inter¬ 
vention, though it gave an impetus to Arab nationalism, resulted in 
the division of the Fertile Crescent into political entities coinciding 
with foreign spheres of influence and gave Arab nationalists cogent 
reason to argue that foreign influence was responsible for the 
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fragmentation of the Arab world. After World War II, under the 
impact of radical ideologies, pan-Arabism assumed the dual task of 
achieving social reform and uniting Arab lands that had achieved in¬ 
dependence into one state. In principle all Arab countries are agreed 
that unity will serve their common interests and that eventually they 
should become part of a larger Arab union, but they disagree on the 
form and method whereby they may achieve unity. 

After independence, 'Iraq began to champion the cause of Arab 
unity. In the mid-1930s she had been looked upon by many an Arab 
nationalist as the Arab Prussia which would unify Arab lands, by 
force if necessary, presumably on the grounds that in order to create 
a union, federal or otherwise, a federating state was necessary. The 
military uprising in 1941, provoked by exiled pan-Arab leaders in 
Baghdad, was but one of the attempts made to eliminate foreign 
influence and unify the countries of the Fertile Crescent. 'Iraq made 
yet another attempt, led by a moderate leader friendly to the West, to 
achieve some kind of unity of the Fertile Crescent by peaceful 
methods, before leadership of pan-Arabism passed from 'Iraq to 
Egyptian hands.’ 

Before World War II Egypt had been outside the stream of Arab 
nationalism, but she suddenly began to take an interest in Arab 
affairs after the establishment of the Arab League in 1945. 'Iraq’s 
influence in inter-Arab relationships was correspondingly reduced. 
The position of the 'Iraqi rulers became the more precarious when 
Syria, the country most likely to join a union with 'Iraq, began to fall 
under Egypt’s sway, despite several attempts by dissident groups 
friendly to 'Iraq to influence their government to co-operate with 
'Iraq.® In the mid-1950s 'Iraq began to seek allies outside Arab lands 
and in 1955 signed the Baghdad Pact, consisting of Britain, Turkey, 
Iran, and indirectly supported by the United States, in order to 
counteract Egypt’s leadership. 'Iraq’s pro-Western policy aroused the 
opposition leaders who had already been dissatisfied with 'Iraq’s 
rulers over domestic policy and they began to attack the Government 
for weakening Arab solidarity and isolating 'Iraq from the ‘Arab 
procession’. 

In September 1955 President Gamal Abd al-Nasir took the 

’ This was Gen. Nuri’s plan to establish some kind of a federal union between 
Traq, Syria, Jordan, and Palestine (see Nuri as-Said, Arab Independence and 
Unity (Baghdad, 1943)). 

® For the rivalry between Traq and Egypt to dominate Syria, see Patrick Seale, 
The Struggle for Syria (London, 1965). 






unprecedented step of purchasing arms from the Soviet bloc, 
demonstrating that Egypt was no longer dependent on Western arms 
supplies, which had previously been received in meagre quantities. 
Nasir’s prestige suddenly rose high in Arab eyes not so much because 
he received Soviet arms in large quantities, but because he had defied 
the Powers that had exercised influence in Arab lands. In pan-Arab 
eyes, Nasir obviously became the natural leader capable of achieving 
Arab aspirations for unity and complete independence. Despite pious 
statements in support of the Arab cause, Nasir was still hesitant to 
commit Egypt to pan-Arabism, although he had agreed to insert a 
provision in the constitution of 1956 that Egypt was an Arab 
country in order to satisfy pan-Arab wishes. 

The tripartite attack on Egypt in November 1956, following the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal, was the turning point in Nasir’s 
Arab policy. The indignation in the Arab world reached such a pitch 
that even Britain’s best friends, like General Nuri, were bound to 
make statements in support of Egypt. The pan-Arab leaders con-, 
ducted a campaign against the Western Powers and were almost 
successful in raising an uprising against the regime in 'Iraq. In Syria 
they called for military support of Egypt and went so far as to blow 
up the oil pipelines of the Iraq Petroleum Company (I.P.C.) which 
pass through Syrian territory, despite General Nuri’s warnings. 
Nasir was impressed by the enthusiasm of pan-Arab support and his 
prestige rose still higher after he had won his case against the Western 
Powers. 

Syrian leaders, both in official and unofficial circles, seized the 
opportunity provided by the Suez incident to invite Nasir to achieve 
a Syro-Egyptian union. Nasir could not turn down such an invitation 
at the height of pan-Arab support for Egypt and the call for his 
leadership to achieve Arab unity. He accepted the invitation in 
principle, but he stipulated that union between Syria and Egypt 
should result from popular demand and not only at the behest of the 
leaders. Popular demonstrations in Syria during and after Suez had 
become a daily affair, and the Syrian parliament, under popular 
pressure, passed a resolution early in 1957 asking the Government to 
open official negotiations for union with Egypt. What followed 
henceforth were the practical steps taken to implement the Syrian 
parliament’s resolution—an aspect of the subject which is deemed 
outside the scope of this study. 

The establishment of the U.A.R., the nucleus of a pan-Arab union, 
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produced the highest pitch of nationalist excitement in 1958, and pan- 
Arabs in other Arab countries, especially in 'Iraq and Jordan, began 
to agitate to join that union. General Nuri, whose foreign policy had 
long been identified with British policy, appeared in Arab eyes not 
only to have been lukewarm to Arab unity but also, under the 
influence of pan-Arab agitation, to have allied 'Iraq with imperialism 
in order to frustrate nationalist aspirations which Nasir was just 
beginning to realize. The 'Iraqi and Jordanian rulers responded by 
setting up the Arab Federation, but their move fell short of pan-Arab 
expectations because they failed join the U.A.R.® Attempts to 
overthrow the Old Regime in 'Iraq by popular uprisings failed, and 
the failure of civilian leaders to carry out a revolution provoked the 
army officers to intervene and carry out the July Revolution. The 
Revolution in 'Iraq, indeed the revolutions in all Arab countries, 
may be regarded in part as a vindication of nationalist reaction 
against the fragmentation of the Arab world no less than a desire to 
overthrow ruling oligarchies, although the young revolutionary 
leaders found it exceedingly difficult to unite Arab lands after they 
achieved power. 

® In pan-Arab quarters the Arab Federation presided over by the King of ‘Iraq 
(and the King of Jordan as his deputy) was denounced as a dynastic union 
aiming at strengthening the Hashimi family (the ruling dynasty in ‘Iraq and 
Jordan). 


CHAPTER II 


The Making of the Revolution 

As has been seen, under the Old Regime 'Iraq was in search of an 
enlightened leadership capable of achieving the progress which had 
long been needed. The new generation offered to provide such leader¬ 
ship, but the old resisted and the ensuing conflict created a climate of 
opinion favourable for a revolutionary change. This tense atmosphere 
was bound to affect the military, and a few young officers began to 
spread revolutionary ideas in the army. Required by military disci¬ 
pline to take no part in politics, these officers were bound to work 
underground and remain isolated from civilian activities, although 
they claimed to stand for the same objectives as their civilian 
contemporaries had failed to achieve. 

The failure of the civilian new generation to achieve power, 
despite repeated attempts at carrying out popular coups, prompted 
the young officers to overthrow the ruling Oligarchy by force of 
arms. The officers had long been keenly watching the protracted 
political struggle among civilian leaders, and it was well known that 
their sympathies lay with their own age-group. Freeing themselves 
from official restraint, the young officers began to engage in under¬ 
ground activities as Free Officers—free from the military rules and 
regulations of an authority to which they regarded themselves as no 
longer loyal—although this term has been retroactively applied, 
since it was not originally used by the young officers. 

After 'Iraq had been liberated from foreign control in 1932, the 
army, enlarged and reorganized because it was deemed necessary to 
protect the independence that was newly won, began to pay more 
attention to national issues. It intervened at times of national crises 
to resolve political issues when the viewpoints of the military ran 
contrary to those of the civilian politicians, but before 1958 no 
attempt had been made to overthrow the dynasty or change the 
system of government. The coup d’etat of 1936 was intended to 
replace one set of civilian politicians by another, presumably to 
carry out reforms more effectively; and the coup of 1941, directed 
against Britain’s intervention during the war, was carried out to 
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protect national interests. In 1958, when the conflict between the new 
and old generations reached a stalemate and impeded the progress of 
the country, the Free Officers intervened to carry out social and 
political reforms by military action. 

Like civilian young leaders, the Free Officers who began to occupy 
responsible posts after World War 11 looked upon the Old Oligarchy, 
both in civil and military ranks, as a corrupt class that paid little or 
no attention to reforms which would benefit the masses. The army ' 

had been employed by the Oligarchy on more than one occasion to 
put down uprisings, presumably on the grounds of enforcing law and 
order; but in fact the army felt that it had repressed social upheavals 
with which it sympathized. Why should not the army intervene to 
put an end to the excesses and corruption of the elder politicians 
rather than suppress young men who had been calling for reform, it 
was often whispered among the young officers. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE OFFICER CLASS 

The officers who engaged in politics belonged to the new genera- I 

tion. Before they entered military academies, they received the same 
elementary and high school education which carried with it indoctri¬ 
nation with a spirit of intense nationalism. Even in military training, 
nationalist indoctrination by highly opinionated teachers was 
continued. Those who showed intense interest in political activities 
were the younger rather than the older officers. Older men occupying 
high military positions and winning the favour of rulers were likely 
to be more concerned with their own interests than with ideological 
issues. Some of these older officers held their positions not through 
personal merit but because either they came from an upper class or 
identified themselves with the Old Regime. But the younger officers 
always tried to choose their leaders from among the older officers 
whom they could trust and whose records were good. Such leaders 
were chosen on the ground of seniority in military service, for most 
of the younger army officers held lower military ranks. 

Most of the officers came from lower and poorer classes, but some 
who held higher ranks were either upper-class or were older men 
who identified themselves with that class. The soldiers, as a rule, 
belonged to the peasant and working classes, most of them recruited 
on the basis of national conscription. The majority were illiterate, 
but many of them while in the service received elementary education. 
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Small wonder, therefore, that the soldiers were drawn into the 
ideological warfare that raged after the July Revolution, although 
they only vaguely understood the meaning of those ideologies.^ 

The number of officers who took an active part in underground 
activities and called themselves the Free Officers was relatively small 
—only 172, according to one informant,^ and 300 according to 
another.® The latter estimate seems to include all those involved in 
the activities of the Free Officers, the former figure only those who 
were active in the leadership of the movement. It is exceedingly 
difficult to discover the names of all who participated in underground 
activities, since members always tried to conceal their identity and 
for obvious reasons no records were kept.^ Nor did every officer 
know the names or identity of all other officers involved in secret 
activities, for only the principal organization, whose composition 
was also kept secret, was known to guide and issue instructions to 
others. Each member of the Central Organization—whose member¬ 
ship did not exceed fourteen^—was charged with organizing cells of 
officers whom he could trust, but the members of each cell did not 
know the membership or activities of other cells. 

The Central Organization of the Free Officers, responsible for the 
direction of the movement, may be regarded as fairly representative 
of the group, since it was presumably composed of men of similar 
background and outlook. An analysis of the family background, 
education, and social status of each may therefore throw light on the 
social structure and ideological outlook of the whole Free Officer 
group. 

Of the fourteen, only Abd al-Karim Qasim, born in 1914, was a 

^ See ch. 7. ® Interview with Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid, 16 May 1966. 

® Rajab Abd al-Majid, secretary of the Central Organization, stated that the 
number was over 200; but Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, who recorded the names of 
the Free Officers in his unpublished diaries, said that the number was about 300 
(including supporters who did not formally join the organization). (Interviews 
with Abd al-Majid and Amin, 18 & 22 June 1968.) 

* Only Brig. Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin kept diaries, which he kindly let me use, 
but these were confined essentially to the decisions taken at the meetings of the 
Central Organization rather than a record of the names of those who participated. 

® The fourteen officers were: Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid, Col. Naji Talib, Col. 
Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, Brig. Abd al-Karim Qasim, Col. Abd al-Salam Arif, 
Col. Abd al-Rahman Arif, Col. Tahir Yahya, Lt-Col. Rajab Abd al-Majid, Lt- 
Col. Wasfi Tahir, Maj. Sabih Ali Ghalib, Col. Muhsin Husayn al-Habib, Air 
Maj. Muhammad al-Sab*, Col. Abd al-Wahhab al-Shawwaf, Lt-Col. Abd al- 
Karim Farhan. Rif'at al-Hajj Sirri was elected a member of the Ontral 
Organization, but he never attended its meetings. 
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senior officer who held the rank of brigadier before the July Revolu¬ 
tion. The others, born during the intcr-war years, held the rank of 
colonel, except Muhammad al-Sab', who was a major in the air force. 
All claimed to be of Arab descent, real or fictitious, but none seems 
to have belonged to a separate ethnic group. Thus all, in varying 
degrees, were agreed on advocating Arab nationalism, though some 
stressed pan-Arab ideas with greater enthusiasm than others. Some, 
like Abd al-Salam Arif, who grew up in al-Karkh, a conservative 
sector of Baghdad, and whose family was known for its conservatism, 
combined religious zeal with nationalism; others, like Qasim and 
Hamid, advocated liberal nationalism. The nationalism of one of 
them, Abd al-Wahhab al-Shawwaf, seems to have been tinged with 
Marxist ideas, although he too came from a family well known for its 
conservatism.® 

All the fourteen officers except two—Naji Talib and Muhsin 
Husayn al-Habib, who grew up in the Shi'i community—were Sunni 
Muslims. Qasim was the only officer whose mother was a Shi'i, but 
he seems to have shown no Shi'i bias in his public career. All except 
three—^Talib, Farhan, and Tahir Yahya—were born in Baghdad; but 
the family of Abd al-Salam Arif and his brother Abd al-Rahman had 
moved there before they were born from Ana, a town in the Middle 
Euphrates area. All except Naji Talib, whose father was a great 
landowner and long sat in parliament, came originally from relatively 
poorer families^ and belonged, after entering military service, to the 
salaried class. Their income, like civilians of the same generation, 
was limited and they may well be regarded as part of the discontented 
classes. Two officers—Muhyi al-Din Hamid and Wash Tahir—were 
themselves the sons of army officers who had first served in the 
Ottoman and later in the Traqi army, but they seem to have attained 
no high rank in either. None of the fourteen, not even Naji Talib, 
ever claimed to have belonged to an aristocratic or feudal family; 
although Talib’s father may have been identified with the ruling 
Oligarchy, he himself took no pride in such an association. 

All the fourteen officers had studied in government schools, 
whether in Baghdad or other cities, and entered the Military College 
in Baghdad after completing their high school education, graduating 

® Shawwaf spent a year in Paris after the war, when his brother Muhammad was 
studying there, and he seems to have been attracted by radical ideologies. 

’ Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin’s father seems to have owned some property, but he 
was not regarded as wealthy, even by local standards. 
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as second lieutenants. After three or four years’ service, only ten 
joined the Staff College for further military training,® Three 
went abroad for further study-two to England and one to the 
United States.® Several, including Qasim, attended a school for 
senior army officers in England for a short period. In addition to 
military training, two attended the Baghdad Law College and 
received law degrees (Hamid and Farhan); Talib attended only for a 
short time and did not complete his studies.^® 

The Free Officers, both leaders and supporters, obviously repre¬ 
sented neither an upper (feudal or tribal) class nor the Traqi middle 
class, which began to grow rapidly after World War II. They did not 
enjoy the benefits of the new wealth acquired by the upper and 
middle classes after World War II. Young, and imbued with intense 
nationalism, they identified themselves with the national aspira¬ 
tions of their civilian contemporaries. They therefore belonged to 
the new generation and they may also be called the military elite, 
since their educational background raised them above the soldier 
class. Like civilian leaders, they spoke on behalf of the common 
people. 

The Free Officers who formed the subsidiary organizations or 
worked in cells attached to the Central Organization almost without 
exception belonged to the same category as the fourteen officers. Like 
Brigadier Qasim, General Najib al-RubayT—holding higher military 
rank than Qasim—sympathized with the younger officers; other 
officers who supported the Central Organization held relatively 
junior military ranks. A few Kurdish officers supported the Free 
Officers’ movement, believing that it would be sympathetic to 
Kurdish national aspirations, but no Kurd was included in the 
Central Organization. There were naturally a few Shi'i officers in the 
subsidiary organizations and cells, since the Free Officers solicited 
the co-operation of the Shi'i community, but they appealed to them 
in the name of nationalism rather than religion, believing that this 
mode of loyalty was more attractive to young men. 

® These were: Qasim, the two Arif brothers, Hamid, Amin, Talib, Shawwaf, 
Farhan, Habib, and Sabih Ali Ghalib. 

® Talib studied at Camberley College (1950-1) and Rajab Abd al-Majid at 
i Loughborough College (1947-51), England; Muhsin Husayn al-Habib studied 

in the United States. 

Some, like Abd al-Aziz al-'Uqayli, who had not been members of the 
Central Organization, also studied law in addition to military training. 'Uqayli, a 
brilliant officer, graduated with distinction from the Baghdad Law College. 
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THE FREE OFFICERS’ MOVEMENT 

The events which prompted the officers to contemplate inter¬ 
vention in domestic politics probably go back to 1949, after some of 
them had returned from the Palestine war believing that instructions 
had been given by higher authorities which prevented their full 
participation in the military operations. But more directly these 
officers had been influenced by the Egyptian Revolution of 1952, 
which greatly impressed them; many of them began to meet spon¬ 
taneously in small groups and discuss ways and means of carrying 
out a similar revolution in 'Iraq. Some of the groups, without prior 
knowledge of the existence of one another, met more regularly and 
began to merge or co-ordinate their activities when they learnt of 
each other’s existence. Opinion varies as to which was the first group 
to be organized or who was the first Free Officer to take the initiative 
and organize a secret unit. It seems, on the strength of more than one 
reliable witness, that Captain (later Lt-Colonel) Rif'at al-Hajj Sirri 
may have been the first to engage in clandestine activities with a 
definite plan to carry out a military revolt against the established 
dynasty. Before this, General Najib al-Rubay'i, a lecturer of long 
standing at the Staff College, often met young officers studying under 
him and openly criticized the ruling Oligarchs and called for revolu¬ 
tionary action. Under his inspiration such officers as Qasim, Arif, 
Hamid, Amin, and others were prompted to act. Several secret 
groups, not all of which necessarily remained in existence or in¬ 
dulged in revolutionary activities, were organized; their influence 
in disseminating discontent and revolutionary ideas was deeply 
felt. 

The Sirri group, organized as early as September, 1952, proved to 
be the most influential and it included among its members a small 
but active and vigilant set of young officers. Sirri held a technical 
position in an engineering unit and showed no great competence, but 
he seems to have commanded the respect of his fellow officers because 
of his congenial and pleasant personality, and he had won a reputa¬ 
tion for patriotism, integrity, and straightforwardness. Soon the 
ideas of the group attracted many an army officer, and its members 
began to organize cells, each composed of a small set of young 

“ Interviews with Brigs. Hamid and Amin, 16 May & 15 Dec. 1966. See also 
testimony of Nu'man Mahir, one of Sirri’s followers, at the Mahdawi Court 
{Muhakamati v. 363). 
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officers, the chief officer being responsible to the principal group. In 
1954-6 the activities of the group, though still secret and unknown to 
the authorities, had already spread among a large number of young 
officers. It is exceedingly difficult to discover the names or even the 
number of all who participated, but the principal members of the 
group are now known. 

In the summer of 1956 news of this secret organization reached 
higher military authorities, Sirri and three members of his group^^ 
had met in the house of Isma'il Arif’s brother in a suburb of 
Baghdad^^ to discuss the affairs of their organization. Intelligence 
reached the ear of General Rafiq Arif, Chief of the General Staff, 
who, upon investigation, learnt the names of those who had met.^^ 
Believing that harsh measures might alienate the loyalty of young 
officers. General Arif contented himself by merely transferring Sirri 
to Qal'at Salih, a town on the Tigris downstream, where he served as 
a recruitment officer. This demotion to a position regarded as lower 
in rank was intended to dissuade Sirri from participating in further 
underground activities. The other ringleaders, except Isma'il Arif, 
who was sent as Military Attache to Washington, and Amin, who 
was kept in the Ordnance Division of Defence, were also demoted— 
Shakib al-Fadli was sent as Military Attache to Pakistan and Salih 
Abd al-Majid as Military Attache to Jordan. Isma'il Arif’s transfer 
to Washington, regarded as promotion, prompted the Sirri group to 
believe that he had acted as informer to General Arif. For a while the 
Sirri group continued to speculate on the motives which prompted 
Arif or anyone else to betray their cause. Some thought the pro- 
Communist group induced Arif, who sympathized with them, to give 
them away in order to purge the Sirri group of its nationalist ele¬ 
ments others thought that Arif was actuated by self-interest, in order 

The principal group included, in addition to Sirri, Khalil Husayn, Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Amin, Muhyi al-Din Hamid, Isma'il Arif, Wash Tahir, Salih Abd- 
al-Majid al-Samarra’i, Shakib al-Fadli, Isma'il al-Janabi, and Nu'man Mahir, 
The last three were in subsidiary units. 

These were Sirri, Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, Isma'il Arif, and Salih Abd 
al-Majid. 

At A'zamiya, now part of greater Baghdad. 

Both Amin and Isma'il Arif accused each other of having disclosed the news 
about the meeting to Gen. Arif. 

This viewpoint is based on the further reward which Arif had received after 
the July Revolution and his elevation to Cabinet rank under the Qasim regime. 
It is held that Qasim might have himself induced Arif to pass on the names of 
nationalists elements to the authorities. See text of the resignation of Fa’iq al- 
Samarra’i, 'Iraq’s Ambassador to Egypt, in al-Ahram (Cairo), 28 Mar. 1959. 
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to ingratiate himself with, and be rewarded by, the General Staff. 

The exposure of the Sirri group had far-reaching effects. Not only 
did it paralyse the movement and temporarily stop its revolutionary 
activities, but more important, it dispersed some of its members and 
discouraged others from joining it. It also transferred the leadership 
of the movement to other hands, a change which caused a shift in 
emphasis from one set of principles to another. However, it may have 
had a compensating effect in warning the Free Officers against com¬ 
placency and in underlining the need to screen those who sought to re¬ 
cruit for undergroundwork more carefully. Sirri maintained relations 
with the Free Officers’ movement, but no longer as a leader, even after 
his return to Baghdad in 1957 when he had retired from active service. 

For a short time the absence of an organized leadership left the 
Free Officers in a state of bewilderment and frustration. Had the 
General Staff kept a vigilant eye on the group and tried to win them 
to its side, the revival of the movement might have been indefinitely 
postponed, if not nipped in the bud; but the Chief of Staff, for 
reasons not altogether clear, began to close his eyes to their activities 
and even went so far as to defend them when intelligence reached 
higher authorities. 

During 1955-6 the civilian leaders had to make another attempt to 
incite a popular uprising against the Old Regime before the military 
came to their rescue. Their agitation was triggered off by the signing 
of the Baghdad Pact in February 1955, to which Egypt, joined by 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, objected on the ground that the Pact served 
foreign rather than national interests. The opposition culminated in 
sporadic popular strikes and street demonstrations in Baghdad and 
several other towns in northern and southern 'Iraq, especially after 
the tripartite attack on Egypt in November 1956. The Government, 
under the able leadership of General Nuri al-Sa^id, dealt promptly 
and effectively with this uprising. In the short term, the ruling 
Oligarchy won a victory over the new generation, and General Nuri 
was to be congratulated on a master-stroke. 

In these circumstances, the Free Officers, themselves the object of 

” See statements to this eifect made by Subhi Abd al-Hamid and Abd al- 
Sattar Abd al-Latif at the Militaty Court (the Mahdawi Court) set up after the 
Revolution, Muhakamat, v. 283-4, 380. Isma'il Arif, in an interview with the 
author on 14 June 1968, denied that he had disclosed information to Gen. Arif 
and accused others of the betrayal. 

He returned to service after the July Revolution, but he came into conflict 
with Gen. Qasim and was executed (see p. 129, below). 
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suspicion and censorship, became restless and began to revive their 
activities in the autumn of 1956. Some were reorganized into small 
units while other new groups developed spontaneously, each 
gravitating around one of the leading young officers. The most 
important was the group which became the nucleus of the Central 
Organization, known as the Baghdad Organization, headed by 
Muhyi al-Din Abd al-Hamid, and whose meetings and activities 
were organized by Rajab Abd al-Majid, who acted as secretary to the 
Organization. Another organization, headed by Abd al-Karim Qasim, 
was started in al-Mansur, a suburb of Baghdad, and later merged 
with the Baghdad Organization, which most of Sirri’s followers who 
had remained in Baghdad joined. Several other secret groups also 
existed in one or another part of the country which helped to 
disseminate revolutionary ideas, organized either before or after the 
dissolution of the Sirri group. Most important were those in Diwaniya, 
led by Brigadier Isma'il Ali, in Nasiriya, led by Colonel Shakir 
Mahmud Shukri, and in Mosul, led by Colonel Muhammad Aziz. It 
is said that a number of less important groups also existed, perhaps 
less active than others. Most of these groups, mainly owing to their 
secret existence, failed to co-ordinate their activities, even when some 
had known about the existence of others. But it was tacitly under¬ 
stood that if any one of them succeeded in raising a coup, the others 
would give their ready support. The most important of these units 
were, of course, the Baghdad and Mansur organizations, because 
their merging into one Central Organization provided leadership for 
the whole movement. A little background on each may throw light 
on the nature and aims of the Free Officers’ movement. 

The Baghdad Organization seemed to have sprung from the 
merging of several groups which had either existed independently of 
the Sirri group or had emerged after the dispersion of that group. 
Most important were four groups, one headed by Muhyi al-Din 
Hamid, which held liberal ideas and was under the influence of the 
National Democratic Party; the second, headed by Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Amin, whose followers advocated pan-Arab ideas, although Amin 
himself showed no great enthusiasm for pan-Arabism; the third, led 
by Naji Talib and Rajab Abd al-Majid, advocated pan-Arab ideas; 
and the fourth, headed by Wasfi Tahir, either sympathized with the 
Communists or consisted of Communistic elements. Sirri’s 

See Naji Talib’s account of the various officer’s groups {Muhakamat, v. 
336-8.) 
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followers who joined this group stressed pan-Arab ideas more than 
other members and advocated union with the U.A.R. Sirri himself 
was to rejoin this group after retirement from active service, but did 
not become a member of the Central Organization.^^ 

Opinions differ as to when the Mansur group actually began. Some 
stated that Qasim, who headed the group, organized it after his 
return from Jordan where he was sent by the Government to support 
the ‘Iraqi army against possible Israeli attack in November 1956;^^ 
others held that it existed before this, for Qasim seems to have joined 
the Baghdad Organization early in 1956, presumably because he had 
his own following at al-Mansur.While Qasim was in Jordan, he 
contacted the Syrian officers who had been in Jordan on a similar 
mission and learned from them that the 'Iraqi force, inadequate for 
defence against Israeli attack, was interpreted by the Syrians as 
threatening Syria rather than Israel. Qasim sympathized with the 
Syrian officers’ grievances, expressed his own dissatisfaction with 
'Iraq’s policy, and assured them that he would never use the Iraqi 
force against the Syrian regime.^^ Abd al-Salam Arif was then at the 
head of a battalion in Jordan, under Qasim’s general command, and 
it was there that Qasim disclosed to him his connections with the 
Baghdad Organization and intimated his intention to merge the two 
organizations and raise a military revolt. 

After his return from Jordan, Qasim formally requested a merger 
of his group with the Baghdad Organization. Negotiations, in which 
Naji Talib acted as an intermediary, quickly led to the merger as there 
seem to have been no important differences in objectives.But 
disagreement arose on the admission of Arif as a member of the 
Central Organization. There were reservations about his personality, 
and some feared that he might create trouble because of his impetuous 

In a statement at the Mahdawi Court, Sirri seems to give the impression that 
he rejoined the Central Organization (ibid., p. 249) but he seems to have collabor¬ 
ated without actually joining it. 

Arif, Rose aUYusuf, 23 May 1966, p. 27. 

Interview with Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin; see also Arif’s own account in his 
defence before the Mahdawi Court, Muhakamat, v. 426; and also a statement by 
Khalil Sa*id, ibid., p, 376. 

See Qasim’s Speeches, 1959, pt. 1, pp. 30-1; pt. 2, pp. 89-90. See also a 
statement to this effect by Abd al-Rahman al-Jidda at the Mahdawi Court, 
Muhakamat, v. 246. See also Ahmad Abd al-Karim, Adwa" Ala Tajribat al- 
Wihda (Damascus, 1962), pp. 153 & 158. 

24 Qasim, Speeches, 1959, pt. 2, pp. 245-6; and Arif’s own account, ibid. p. 448 
2® For Naji Talib’s account of the merging, see Muhakamat, v. 336; cf. Ahmad 
Fawzi, Qissat Abd al-Karim Kamilatan (Cairo, 1963). 
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and erratic character.^® Colonel Amin recorded in his diaries that 
Qasim nominated Arif to the Central Organization early in January 
1959, but the Free Officers were not prepared to take him into their 
confidence. Praising him highly, Qasim pressed for Arif’s admission, 
stating that he would be responsible for his conduct. Thereupon the 
group suggested postponing his admission pending further scrutiny 
of Arif’s conduct within the following six months. In June 1957 Arif 
was finally admitted.^’ Arif’s brother, Abd al-Rahman, had been 
admitted early in January without hesitation, and after the Arif 
brothers joined it, the organization had fourteen members. No other 
members seem to have been added. 

Before Qasim had joined the Central Organization, Muhyi al-Din 
Hamid chaired the meetings because he was senior in military rank, 
but after Qasim’s admission, he always presided and became the 
titular head of the Organization, presumably because he was the only 
Free Officer holding the rank of Brigadier. His leadership does not 
seem to have been challenged, and Arif, at one of the meetings, 
shouted at one officer who questioned Qasim’s leadership: There is 
no zaim (leader) save Karim’.Rajab, continuing as secretary, 
co-ordinated the work of the officers and communicated the decisions 
of the Central Organization to other Free Officers. The fourteen 
always met at the house of Muhammad al-Sab', a retired officer who 
had been leading a quiet life in order to avoid the attentions of the 
authorities. But some of the fourteen met informally elsewhere, and 
the news was whispered privately from ear to ear.^^ 

THE NATIONAL PACT 

No set of principles or specific aims of the Revolution seem to have 
been laid down by the Free Officers before the Central Organization 
was formed. Nor was a definite plan of the revolution to be expected 
at an early stage of the movement, for each group had its own views, 
and neither the Sirri group nor any of the others had yet formulated 

26 For a statement on Arif’s character, see Jidda’s statement at the Mahdawi 
Court, Muhakamat, v. 246-7. 

2"^ Brig. Amin’s Diaries (unpublished); see also Amin’s account at the Mahdawi 
Court, Muhakamat, v. 252-3. 

28 ‘La yujad za'im ghayr Karim’, Muhakamat, v. 241. 

22 Each of the leading officers had his own following from among the junior 
officers with whom they often met and discussed the decisions of the Central 
Organization. They also communicated the wishes of their followings to the 
Central Organization (see ibid., pp. 274, 279, 282). 
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a positive programme beyond the overthrow of the ruling Oligarchy 
and ending the vices and unpopular policies of the Old Regime. Even 
after the Central Organization had been set up no coherent set of 
principles was formulated, for the principal aims of the Revolution 
evolved after a long period of discussion and were laid down in the 
form of a series of decisions taken at successive meetings. The early 
meetings of the Organization took the form of an exchange of per¬ 
sonal views. 

In trying to reconstruct the principal aims of the Revolution one 
would have to consult either the written records of the secret meetings 
or the oral evidence of the fourteen officers who have survived. No 
such written records exist, since the fourteen officers decided to 
leave no written evidence which the authorities might hold against 
them, nor does the oral evidence seem to indicate that there was a 
wide area of agreement. On the contrary, the conflicting views of the 
Free Officers whom I have consulted give the impression that there 
was sharp disagreement on some fundamental issues, and that some 
of the decisions taken shortly before the Revolution had not been 
formally put to the Central Organization, but had been decided by 
some members only. This is attested by the conflicting views on the 
aims of the Revolution as revealed in the testimony of some of the 
Free Officers at the Mahdawi Court in the trial of Arif after the 
Revolution.®^ Even the diaries of Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, written 
up soon after each meeting, give the impression that there was lack of 
agreement on many points, although Amin asserted that the funda¬ 
mental decisions recorded in his diaries had been accepted by all the 
officers present. Amin pointed out that there existed a ‘national pact’, 
or a ‘covenant’ {mithaq), consisting of the fundamental principles and 
decisions, which the fourteen officers had accepted tacitly or explicitly 
and which they had taken an oath to observe;®^ but others seem to 
deny the existence of such a pact and state that the fundamental 
principles and decisions that had been accepted were never drawn up 
in the form of a pact or covenant.®^ But the question whether there 
was a ‘national pact’ or not is unimportant, for oral evidence seems 
to indicate that there was a set of underlying principles and general 

See ibid., pp. 223 ff. and also below, pp. 197-8. 

The term mithaq (covenant) appears often in Brig. Amin’s diaries as well as 
in his testimony before the Mahdawi Court in connection with the principles and 
aims of the Revolution (see ibid., p. 254). 

Interviews with Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid and Naji Talib, 16 May & 
3 Aug. 1966. 
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proposals which might be called, for lack of a better term, a National 
Pact. Whether an oath was taken to observe these principles and 
decisions seems to be of no significance, for an oath that each officer 
must be loyal to the cause for which the fourteen officers were 
organized was required at the admission of each, and they decided to 
call each other ‘brother’ (i.e. brother in the cause of the Free Offi¬ 
cers’ movement) and to subordinate personal to national interest.®® 

The content of the National Pact, comprising the fundamental 
principles and aims of the Revolution, may be summed up as 
follows. First and foremost, the fourteen officers decided to adopt a 
republican form of government based on parliamentary democracy. 
The unpopularity of the ruling dynasty and the corruption associated 
with the Old Regime made inevitable the decision to replace the 
monarchy by a republic. Divergent views were expressed on the 
fate of King Faysal II, Crown Prince Abd al-Ilah, and General Nuri 
al-Sahd, the bulwark of the ruling Oligarchy. The officers seem to 
have agreed that the Crown Prince and General Nuri must be 
liquidated, whether by trial or outright execution; but the majority 
held that the king’s life should be spared since he was so young. No 
final decision seems to have been taken about his fate, but Qasim and 
Arif must have decided, shortly before the Revolution, that all three 
should be put to death in order to avoid any possible foreign inter¬ 
vention that might be provoked by them or a future uprising in 
favour of restoring the monarchy. 

In the second place, the fourteen officers decided to establish a 
genuine form of parliamentary democracy, based on a truly repre¬ 
sentative government. Only such a form of government, they con¬ 
tended, would ensure liberty and achieve the national aspirations of 
the country. They also pledged themselves to subscribe to the 
principles embodied in the United Nations Declaration on Human 
Rights.®^ However, the officers maintained that in the interim 
between the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of a 
parliamentary democracy a transitional period would be necessary 
under a temporary civilian Government supported by the Free 
Officers. The head of this Government, to be selected by the Free 
Officers, should be a civilian, well known for his patriotism and 
personal integrity.®® In consultation with the fourteen, he would 

See Muhakamat, v. 252. Brig. Amin’s Diaries. 

The names of Hikmat Sulayman, Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, and Kamil al- 
Chadirchi appear in Amin’s Diaries as possible candidates. 
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choose the other civilian members of his government, presumably 
from among the leaders of opposition parties. A Council of 
Sovereignty, consisting of three members, was agreed upon to 
replace the post of head of state until the question of the nature of 
that post would be decided in a National Assembly which would be 
called during the interim period. 

The Central Organization was to be reorganized or transformed 
after the Revolution into a Revolutionary Council whose function 
would be to support and guide the temporary civilian government 
until a parliamentary government was re-established. No Free 
Officer should accept a higher rank in the army or a Cabinet or high 
civilian post without the approval of the Revolutionary Council. 
The programme, as well as the decisions of the temporary govern¬ 
ment, must be approved by the Council. After the re-establishment of 
a parliamentary regime the functions of the Council would be purely 
military in nature. Needless to say, it seems inconceivable that the 
Free Officers, who considered themselves as the guardians of the new 
regime, would be able to keep out of politics, although some denied 
that they had ever entertained the idea of interfering in politics. 

No decision seems to have been taken on whether Traq should 
join the U.A.R. after the Revolution, although all were in principle 
in favour of Arab union. The pan-Arab officers who declared them¬ 
selves to be in favour of union did not press for immediate action; 
but others, who displayed parochial feeling, showed no great 
enthusiasm for union. In the circumstances, the question of union 
was deemed too important and too controversial to be resolved by 
the fourteen officers alone, and it was left to be decided by a National 
Assembly which would express the wishes of the people.^® But all 
were agreed that if the reactionary forces of the Old Regime were 
unleashed to destroy the regime set up after the Revolution, immedi¬ 
ate steps to join the U.A.R. should be taken to oppose the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces.®^ 

On agrarian reform, the fourteen officers advocated conservative 
rather than progressive measures. In contrast with the Egyptian 
agrarian reform, they decided not to nationalize lands under cultiva¬ 
tion, even if owned by big landowners, but to distribute cultivable 

Interviews with Brigs. Hamid, Amin, and Talib (see also Muhakamat, v. 
215, 238-9, 274, 256, 270). 

Interviews with Talib and Hamid; cf. testimonies of Hamid, Amin, and Talib 
at the Mahdawi Court (ibid., pp. 238, 242, 256, 240). 
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state lands among landless peasants. The details of such a reform 
programme, obviously beyond the competence of the military, were 
to be worked out by experts. Nor were the officers attracted by the 
principle of nationalizing industries, least of all the oil industry, 
although the principle of nationalization had become a favourite 
topic of discussion among the new generation. On the contrary, the 
fourteen officers held that free enterprise would encourage industrial¬ 
ization, although they saw no reason why the state should not have 
some sort of control or guidance over the national economy. 
Socialistic trends had not yet made their appearance in Egypt, and 
the Free Officers paid little or no attention to those who advocated 
socialism in Traq. Most of the economic problems that attracted their 
attention were practical in nature, especially Traq’s dependence on 
the sterling area and on the royalties from the oil companies, since 
they feared that Britain might retaliate against the Revolutionary 
regime by disrupting one or more of these vital economic ties. 

On matters connected with public health, education, and culture, 
the officers took a more progressive attitude, adopting liberal 
measures to make the state responsible for improving health con¬ 
ditions, carrying out compulsory primary education, and offering 
free educational opportunities to all at all levels.®® 

In foreign affairs the officers proved to be more shrewd than was 
expected, for they thought that it would be very unwise to commit 
Traq to a foreign policy radically different from that of the pre¬ 
revolutionary regime. They repudiated the foreign policy of the ruling 
Oligarchy in committing Traq irrevocably to the West, but did not 
take any decision which would dissociate her from the Baghdad Pact 
or repudiate her friendly relations with Turkey and Persia. They 
held that Traq should follow a neutralist policy, as expressed in the 
Bandung declaration, and adhere to the principles embodied in the 
Pact of the Arab League and the U.N. Charter. Whether Traq 
should repudiate its membership of the Baghdad Pact was a matter 
to be decided by the post-revolutionary Government. 

The question of minorities, especially the Kurds, was also dis¬ 
cussed by the fourteen officers and they seem to have taken a more 
tolerant attitude towards them than the Old Regime. If the Kurds 
demanded internal self-government within a decentralized frame- 

Commenting on this point in a letter to the present writer (dated 27 Aug. 
1967), Brig. Hamid pointed out that the aim of the Free Officers was to abolish 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 
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work, the officers felt that they were entitled to such a demand; but 
the officers were not in favour of giving them a fully autonomous 
status which might lead to territorial separation. However, no 
concrete plan was laid down on the Kurdish question. 

Finally, the officers devoted a relatively long time to deliberate on 
the ways and means by which they would carry out the Revolution. 
These decisions were tactical in nature, whether military or political, 
designed to ensure the success of the Revolution, such as those 
relating to clandestine activities, choice of personnel, and the like. 
Qasim and Arif, who had become very active shortly before the 
Revolution, seem to have taken several decisions of which many 
other Free Officers were unaware.^® But it was realized that Qasim, 
as leader of the Free Officers’ movement, was bound to take certain 
decisions independently, if the revolutionary plan were ever to 
succeed. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FREE OFFICERS 

The Free Officers, unlike their civilian contemporaries, advocated 
no specific political ideology but held diverse political ideas. Some, 
like Qasim and Muhyi al-Din Hamid, were influenced by liberal 
ideas and advocated moderate nationalist views in contradistinction 
from pan-Arab views. They were in favour of democratic institutions 
and were influenced by the National Democratic Party. Others, like 
Arif and Sirri, held pan-Arab ideas and advocated union with other 
Arab countries (especially the U.A.R.) but showed no great interest 
in the form of internal political institutions. Still others, like Wasfi 
Tahir and Isma'il Ali, fell under Communist influence, and Salih 
Mahdi Ammash was attracted by the Ba'th, the Arab Socialist Party. 

It was therefore not surprising that when the Free Officers formed 
secret groupings, each began to get in touch with political leaders 
holding similar ideas. It is exceedingly difficult to identify the name 
of the civilian whom the officers had first sought counsel, since oral 
evidence indicates that several had been approached almost simul¬ 
taneously. Siddiq Shanshal, secretary of the nationalist party known 
as the Istiqlal (Independence) Party, claimed that Sirri had contacted 
him as early as 1953, probably shortly after Sirri had organized the 
first unit. Shanshal went on to say that Sirri sought his counsel and 
tried to enlist through his good offices the co-operation of other 
Interviews with Brigs, Talib and Amin, 3 Aug. & 15 Dec. 1966. 
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civilian politicians. But Shanshal was not entirely satisfied that Sirri 
was the man to lead an armed rebellion. ‘Sirri’, said Shanshal, ‘was 
a religious-minded and honest man, but he possessed neither the 
ability nor the requisite qualities for leadership.’ He therefore tried 
to dissuade him from embarking on such a perilous course. But 
Sirri was not the man easily to be discouraged and he approached 
other civilian leaders. Fa’iq al-Samarra’i, vice-president of the 
Istiqlal Party, was probably approached next and he agreed to act as 
an adviser. It was deemed prudent to choose a junior officer, 
Lt-Colonel Rajab Abd al-Majid, to act as a link between civil and 
military, in order to avoid suspicion of the authorities. He continued 
to liaise between Samarra’i and the Free Officers, but he was not the 
only one to do so. Later, when the Free Officers’ movement was 
reactivated after the dissolution of the Sirri group, Abd al-Majid, 
then secretary of the Central Organization, began to act again as a 
link between civil and military leaders. He contacted Shanshal, but 
soon Shanshal discovered to his surprise that other civilian leaders 
had already been in touch with the Free Officers, Mahdi Kubba, 
leader of Istiqlal Party, had already been in touch with other Free 
Officers through Shams al-Din Ali, a junior officer who had been a 
member of the ceil headed by Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin.^^ 

In the meantime Qasim, perhaps not fully satisfied with the 
contacts established by fellow Free Officers, initiated his own secret 
contacts with the National Democratic Party, Qasim commissioned 
a personal friend, Rashid Mutlaq, a civilian, to approach Husayn 
Jamil, secretary of the party, to whom he intimated that the Free 
Officers were planning to raise a revolution and hand over authority 
to the leaders of opposition parties, Mutlaq told Jamil, on behalf of 
Qasim, that the Free Officers sought his advice and co-operation. 
However, Jamil, as he explained to me, declined at the outset on the 
ground that his party’s participation in the Bakr Sidqi’s coup d’etat 
of 1936 was not very encouraging;^^ but he advised him to get in 
touch with Kamil al-Chadirchi, leader of the National Democratic 
Party. Qasim seems to have preferred, perhaps with Chadirchi’s 
approval, that Muhammad Hadid, vice-president of the party, 

Interview with Siddiq Shanshal, 13 Dec. 1966. 

Interview with FaTq al-Samarra’i, 21 Dec. 1966; see also his letter of 
resignation as Ambassador to Egypt in at-Ahram, 28 Mar, 1959. 

Interview with Mahdi Kubba, 24 Dec. 1966. 

See my Independent Iraq, chs. 5-6. 

Interview with Husayn Jamil, 23 Dec. 1966. 
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should act as a counsellor, relieving the leader of committing the 
party to an association with the military. For two years Hadid 
remained in close touch with Qasim, and he kept Chadirchi, then in 
prison (for he spent over a year in prison before the Revolution), 
informed of the activities of the Free Ofhcers.^® His ready advice and 
benign demeanour seem to have impressed Qasim, who appointed him 
as his Minister of Finance upon his assumption of power after the 
Revolution on 14 July 1958. It is possible that there were other 
civilian leaders who had either been in contact with the Free Officers 
or had known about their activities. 

It is thus not surprising that intelligence concerning the activities 
of the Free Officers should have reached high civil and military 
authorities. General Nuri’s attention was drawn to Qasim’s conduct; 
but Qasim was regarded as Nuri’s protege and Nuri did not take the 
matter seriously. Summoned once to Nuri’s office, Qasim reassured 
Nuri of his loyalty and kept in such intimate contact with him that 
further warnings made no impression on Nuri. Nuri is reported to 
have once warned Sirri, and perhaps others, but he seems to have 
discounted rumours often whispered to him by self-seeking indivi¬ 
duals.^® Moreover, General Rafiq Arif, Chief of the General Staff, 
was on more than one occasion warned about Colonel Abd al-Salam 
Arif, regarded as his protege, and several other Free Officers, but 
Colonel Arif kept reassuring General Arif of his loyalty, so that the 
latter would no longer listen to warnings. But intelligence eventually 
reached the king, and the General Staff was asked to inquire about 
the matter.^® Rafiq Arif then defended the suspected officers in no 
uncertain terms, and protested that the army had its own intelligence 
service which should remain beyond the reproach of civil authorities. 

It is not quite clear why General Rafiq Arif, who seems to have 

Interview with Muhammad Hadid, 4 Aug. 1966. 

See Khalil Kanna, al-lraq: Amsuh wa Ghaduh (Beirut, 1966), pp. 310-12; 
also the writer’s interview with Khalil Kanna (21 July 1966). 

See Muhakamat, v. 245 & 426. 

King Husayn of Jordan, cousin of King Faysal of Iraq, states in his auto¬ 
biography that he had uncovered a plot designed to overthrow his regime as well 
as his cousin’s in Iraq. He informed King Faysal personally, and General Rafiq 
Arif went to Amman, where a secret report was read to him; but Arif discounted 
the evidence and confirmed the 'Iraq army’s loyalty to the dynasty (King Hussain, 
Uneasy Lies the Head (London, 1962), pp. 159-61). 

In his defence at the Mahdawi Court (30 Aug. 1958) Rafiq Arif stated that 
he had always tried to protect officers when accusations were made against them; 
but, of course, this admission of his knowledge of their activities was made after 
the Revolution (see Muhakamat, ii. 425-6). 
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known about the Free Officers’ activities, should have protected a 
band of officers bent on destroying a regime of which the General 
was one of the beneficiaries. Some argued that General Rafiq Arif 
was weak and sought to defend the growing number of dissatisfied 
younger officers in order to save his own skin, since he discovered 
that revolutionary ideas were spreading rapidly in the army and did 
not dare antagonize the young officers and turn the army against 
him. Others maintained that the Free Officers who had been in close 
touch with him, like Colonel Abd al-Salam Arif, often hinted to him 
that if any movement should take place in the army, he would be at 
the head of it. It has been intimated that when General Arif met 
some of the ministers of the Old Regime in prison after the July 
Revolution, he was reproached for not arresting the principal 
conspirators and bringing them to trial for treason, presumably on 
the assumption that he was not unaware of their activities. If 
General Arif had really known about the activities of the Free Officers 
and closed his eyes to them, then his action must reflect on his 
character and loyalty to a regime under which he held a high military 
post. But if General Arif failed to support a ruling Oligarchy to 
which he belonged, there must be another reason for his attitude. It is 
held that he was not on good terms with several leading politicians 
and aspired to become a Prime Minister himself. The Crown Prince, 
in an effort to win the confidence of the army, once hinted to him 
that he might form a Government in which army officers would 
participate.^® But no such an invitation was forthcoming and the 
Crown Prince himself was perhaps not fully convinced that the army 
should again intervene in politics. Despairing of a regime which he 
had seen tottering, he refused to crush young officers whom he 
thought might be helpful to him. Opportunistic as this may seem. 
General Arif must have lost faith in the Old Regime and felt unable 
to defend it. At any rate, the Free Officers detected in him a weakness 
which they exploited to their advantage. 

The Free Officers seem to have paid more attention to the ways 
and means of carrying out the Revolution than to its aims and 
objectives. Even on such matters as strategy and timing they seem 
to have laid down no master plan, for each group propounded a 

Interview with Burhan al-Din Bash A'yan, 2 Nov. 1966, who stated that the 
Crown Prince played with the idea of a White Revolution by virtue of which he 
could control the army by inviting Rafiq Arif to form a Military Government. 

For the personal views of the Crown Prince on military intervention in 
politics, see my Independent Iraq, pp. 253 & 285. 
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plan of its own; but it was taken for granted that if any plot was 
successfully carried out by any group, the others would be ready to 
come to its support. One of the early plans to start the Revolution 
was that which Qasim had laid down when he was in Jordan, 
presumably in co-operation with Arif. Qasim sent word to the Central 
Organization to the effect that on his way back to 'Iraq in November 
1956, he would raise a revolt upon crossing the 'Iraqi frontiers near 
H 3, a pumping station, where the triumvirate (the king, the Crown 
Prince, and General Nuri) were expected to be at the head of a 
welcoming party. But Qasim’s plot was called off in the last minute, 
because he heard that General Nuri had changed his mind and failed 
to appear. It is also held that Rif'at al-Hajj Sirri, who became 
active after his retirement, laid down a plan which was not carried 
out. No other serious plan seems to have been made before 1958.®^ 
On 11 May 1958 a plot was drawn up to kill the triumvirate during 
the army manoeuvres at Rutba, in the Syrian desert on the trans¬ 
desert road to Damascus. General Nuri, however, did not attend, 
but during the manoeuvres a bomb seems to have been deliberately 
hurled at the king’s party and fell at short distance from the king 
without hurting anybody. Investigation revealed no secret plot, and 
the incident was regarded as accidental, but it is possible that the 
officers may have called off the plan when General Nuri failed to 
appear although the officer who threw the bomb was perhaps 
unaware of this.®* Another attempt was made on the following day 
(12 May), after the forces in Rutba began to return to their barracks. 
The Basra brigade, under the command of Ahmad Muhammad 
Yahya, stopped at Abu Ghurayb and its commander was expected 
to raise a revolt there. The Free Officers stationed in Baghdad, under 
the leadership of Colonel al-Shawwaf, were to take advantage of the 
uprising by occupying key positions in the capital, supported by 
Free Officers outside Baghdad, and seize power. But differences of 


Interview with Col, Hasan al-Naqib, 16 June 1959. In a letter to the writer 
(dated 14 Jan. 1968) Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid stated that upon consultation 
with the Central Organization of the Free Officers, Qasim was advised against 
the uprising on the ground that preparation for it had not yet been completed 

(cf. Qasim’s Speeches, 1959, pt. 1, p. 31). ti ■ 

Gen. Ghazi al-Daghistani, regarded as a supporter of the Old Regime, 
claimed that he had laid down a revolutionary plan in which he sought to form a 
government which would support the monarchy, under King Faysal II, but would 
deprive Amir Abd al-Ilah, Crown Prince, and Gen, Nuri of their power {Muhaka- 


mat, i. 278). 

Interview with Hamid, Hasan al-Naqib, and others; 


cf. Kanna, p. 310. 
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opinion seem to have developed, for neither did Yahya raise the 
revolt nor were the Free Officers in Baghdad ready to support 
Shawwaf.^^ Still another plot was devised by Colonel Abd al- 
Ghani al-Rawi, then in Basra, to be carried out on 29 May 1958, 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Staff College in Baghdad. Rawi believed that the triumvirate 
would attend the celebrations, and that a surprise attack on the 
Crown Prince and General Nuri (the king’s life was to be spared, 
and he would be asked to appoint a new Prime Minister nominated 
by the army) would enable the Free Officers in Baghdad to occupy 
key positions and seize power.®® But this plot was considered by 
some of the Free Officers as too daring and suicidal, although Rawi 
seems to have made elaborate preparations and enlisted the support 
of a few of his fellow officers in Basra. The plan carried out was, of 
course, that of 14 July 1958, devised by General Qasim in collabora¬ 
tion with other Free Officers at al-Mansur Camp. To the writer’s best 
knowledge, no other plans have yet been discovered, although some 
Free Officers may have entertained certain fanciful plots of their own. 

It is clear that the Free Officers’ activities were far from being co¬ 
ordinated, partly because of the lack of organized leadership, since 
Qasim had been acknowledged only as a chairman of the Central 
Organization, not as leader of the Free Officers’ movement; but 
mainly because of differences of opinion among the leading officers. 
Each leader had his own following among the Free Officers and tried 
to win the support of others. During 1958 competition among the 
principal leaders manifested itself in such matters as lack of agree¬ 
ment on what specific plot should be carried out as well as on timing 
of the plot. Abd al-Wahhab al-Shawwaf, as has been noted, insisted 
on carrying out the Rutba plan on 12 May 1958, but it is said that 
Qasim dissuaded him mainly because he did not want the leadership 
of the movement to pass to Shawwaf. In the light of the subsequent 
events leading to Shawwaf’s counter-coup in early 1959, it is apparent 
that the two competed for leadership before the July Revolution. 

No outside support for the Free Officers’ movement seems to have 

It is held that Qasim and Arif had already laid down their own plan to be 
carried out on 14 July and therefore discouraged Shawwaf from carrying out his 
plan. See Fawzi, Qissat, pp. 87, 89. 

For a detailed account of the plot, see Rawi’s ‘Memoirs’, aUManar (Bagh¬ 
dad), 5-8 May 1966. 

For Rawi’s discussion of his plan with Col. Arif, see Arif, Rose al- Yusuf, 23 
May 1966, p. 28. 
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been necessary, although, as has been seen, the fourteen officers 
decided that if the Revolution met with serious opposition, they 
would formally join the U.A.R. However, no contact had yet been 
made with the U.A.R., although President Nasir seems to have 
known about the Free Officers’ activities either through one of his 
civil or military friends in Baghdad who established contact with the 
movement, or directly through an "Iraqi civil or military leader. It 
was understood that he was in favour of the movement, because of 
Iraq-U.A.R. rivalry in foreign policy. It was, therefore, taken for 
granted that he would—as he certainly did—support the new 
regime to be established by the Revolution. 

The Western Powers, especially Britain and the United States, 
seem to have been unaware of the "Iraqi Free Officers’ activities, 
although Her Majesty’s representatives in Baghdad were by no 
means ignorant of the grievances voiced by the opposition in civil 
and military circles. But no serious attempt had been made by 
Britain to bring pressure to bear on the ruling Oligarchy to make 
concessions to the opposition. So securely in power did the rulers 

Siddiq Shanshal told me that he informed Pres. Nasir personally when he 
went to Egypt on the occasion of the Arab Lawyers’ Conference held in Cairo in 
the autumn of 1957. But he was not the only one who seems to have disclosed the 
news to Nasir. 

I have it on Abd-Allah Bakr’s own authority that Sir Michael Wright, 
British Ambassador to 'Iraq, asked to see Bakr, then Chief of the Royal Palace, a 
month before the Revolution and tried to impress upon him the need for social 
and economic reform, especially the necessity of curbing the influence of tribal 
shaykhs. Bakr replied that the tribal shaykhs were regarded as the backbone of 
the monarchy. ‘Sir Michael, almost prophetically’, said Bakr, ‘gave warning that if 
reforms were not carried out, there would no longer be a monarchy or tribal 
shaykhs.’ A fortnight later Samuel Falle, Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy 
in Baghdad, asked to see him at the Royal Palace. ‘Falle’, said Bakr, ‘was distur¬ 
bed about the deterioration in the internal conditions of the country and advised 
the Government to introduce reforms which might improve conditions.’ Falle 
suggested that reforms should include the improvement of social conditions by 
checking the influence of tribal shaykhs and landowners and the adoption of a 
progressive taxation system (interviews with Abd-Allah Bakr, 24 July 1966 & 2 
July 1968). 

Falle seems to have submitted a memorandum on the internal conditions of 
the country to Sir Michael Wright, in which he suggested that, in order to check 
revolutionary trends, a new Cabinet should be formed under the leadership of an 
able army officer acceptable to the Crown and the military, in which a number of 
nationalist leaders might participate in order to restore confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. General Nuri, Falle contended, had become too old and should no longer 
remain as the head of Government, and the Crown Prince, unpopular in the 
country, should be sent as Ambassador to the United States. The king, acting on 
the advice of such a Government, might have been able to save the country from 
popular discontent. To carry out such a proposal, the British Ambassador had to 
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of 'Iraq seem to the outside world that when the Revolution broke 
out on 14 July, it came as a complete surprise. 

bring pressure to bear on the Crown Prince and Gen. Nuri, which no Ambassador 
would have been prepared to do xmless so instructed by his home Government. 
These proposals were communicated to the Crown Prince. But Falle’s advice 
fell on deaf ears! 
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CHAPTER III 

The Revolution 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 

The timing of the Revolution was one of the chief preoccupations of 
the fourteen officers early in 1958 and no plan which would ensure a 
minimum chance of success had yet received general approval. 
Impatient and daring though some of the officers may have been, the 
majority proved to be quite cautious and shrewd, for the slightest 
error in judgement would have revealed their conspiracy. By the 
middle of 1958 it therefore became necessary for the leading officers to 
decide a final plan and the timing of its execution before it was too 
late to launch a revolution concerning which rumours had already 
began to spread in civil and military circles. 

Fortunately for the Free Officers a chance opportunely presented 
itself. On 1 July 1958 the General Staff issued an order to Brigade 
No. 20, stationed at Jalula’, a military camp on the Dujayla river 
north-east of Baghdad, to proceed to Jordan on 14 July 1958, under 
the general command of Brigadier Ahmad Haqqi, to reinforce the 
Jordan army against alleged threats to Jordan from Israel. Since 
Colonel Abd al-Salam Arif, next in command to Brigadier Haqqi, 
was at the head of a brigade, he and Brigadier Qasim, commander of 
Brigade No. 19, stationed at near-by Mansur, agreed to lead Brigade 
No. 20 to occupy Baghdad instead of proceeding to Jordan. Brigadier 
Qasim, on the alert at Mansur, would slowly move Brigade No. 19, 
to protect Colonel Arif from possible attack from behind. The plan 
seemed feasible and its chances of success very high, provided that 
the triumvirate—the king, the Crown Prince, and General Nuri— 
would be in the capital at the same time. For Qasim and his group at 
Mansur, the plan, as well as the zero hour, were already decided. He 
had, however, to obtain the approval of the Central Organization, in 
order to ensure the support of the garrisons stationed in and around 
Baghdad once the forces at Mansur and Jalula’ started to move 
towards the capital. 

On 4 July, four days after the order to dispatch the Jalula’ force 


to Jordan had been issued, Qasim came to Baghdad. He held a 
meeting of the Central Organization in the evening of that day 
at his house, attended by only seven of the fourteen officers,^ 
at which a decision to carry out the plan of occupying Baghdad 
on 14 July was approved. This plan, then called by the fourteen 
officers ‘Operation Saqr’, was referred to after the Revolution as 
‘Operation 14 July’. Not all the other Free Officers yet knew 
either about this operation or its timing, although an increasing 
number of them were later informed. For Qasim and Arif deemed 
it absolutely necessary that knowledge of the plan should remain 
confined to very few officers, in case of any leakage to higher 
authorities. 

As time drew nearer the zero hour, Qasim and Arif began 
to deny that Operation Saqr was to be carried out on 14 July, 
even when they were questioned by fellow Free Officers about 
it.^ When they attended a meeting of the Central Organization 
shortly before the Revolution, they went so far as to declare that 
they had changed their minds about the operation and that the 
date was postponed.^ When the army entered Baghdad early on 
14 July and the news of the Revolution was broadcast, it came 
as a surprise to many Free Officers, although they had long been 
expecting it. 

Qasim and Arif had become very active soon after they received 
the order of the General Staff to move the force under their command 
to Jordan. They were quick to seize the opportunity and carry out 
their own plan, which would confirm their leadership of the Revolu¬ 
tionary movement since Qasim, though Chairman of the Central 
Organization, had not yet asserted his leadership of the movement. 
No time was spared in working out the details of Operation Saqr 
and in preparing communiques to be proclaimed to the people after 
the Revolution. The names of the members of the new Government 
and the officers who were to occupy high military posts were selected 
by Qasim and Arif, a number of them being chosen from a list of 
nominees which had already been discussed or suggested at previous 
meetings of the fourteen officers. But Qasim and Arif themselves 

^ These were: Qasim, chairman; Naji Talib, Muhyi al-Din Hamid, Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Amin, Abd al-Wahhab al-Shawwaf, Tahir Yahya, and Muham¬ 
mad al-Sab*. 

2 See a statement to this effect made by Col. Arif during his trial at the 
Mahdawi Court, Muhakamat, v, 426. 

3 Interview with Brig. Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, 15 Dec. 1966. 
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worked out the details of the new regime to replace the old during ; | 
the fortnight before the Revolution without consultation or advice, : ?| 

save perhaps of a few of their associates with whom they had co- , ! 

operated in the Mansur Organization. Secrecy, as well as the need for 
quick decisions, prompted them to work out the details of Operation , 

Saqr without prior consultation with the Central Organization; but j j 

this tendency persisted after the Revolution and led to a clash of 
personalities, because decisions were not often decided collectively, 
as had been expected. !|l 


THE MARCH ON BAGHDAD 

The march on a capital of an army in revolt implies that a signifi¬ 
cant rift among rulers and ruled must have taken place, and that the 
military have decided to resolve it by force of arms. In 1958 General 
Qasim, emulating a march by a former leading ofidcer twenty-two 
years before, led an army in revolt and seized power. The army’s 
entry into the capital signified the transfer of power from one set of 
rulers to another, and its surrender set the example for other towns 
to follow suit. 

On the eve of the march on Baghdad Brigadier Qasim and Colonel 
Arif completed all preparations that had been in progress during the 
past fortnight. Brigadier Haqqi, who was not a Free Officer and was 
planning to stop in Baghdad to supervise the passing of his brigade, 
was prevailed upon by the Free Officers of his brigade to proceed to 
Falluja, a town on the Euphrates, to see them off before they crossed 
the desert to Jordan. 

Haqqi’s brigade consisted of three battalions. ^ One was commanded 
by Colonel Abd al-Latif al-Darraji, the second by Colonel Yasin 
Muhammad Ra’uf, and the third by Colonel Arif. Since Ra’uf was 
not a Free Officer, it was arranged that Arif and Darraji would take 
him into their custody during the march on Baghdad if he refused to 
collaborate with them. One of the problems which Qasim and Arif 
had to solve was how to obtain sufficient ammunition for the force 
that was to capture Baghdad on 14 July, since it was 'Iraqi practice 
not to issue ammunition to officers unless they were entrusted with a 
specific military duty. Arif appears , to have been able to obtain 

* A division in the Iraq army consisted of three brigades, and each brigade 
consisted of three battalions. The Third Division, under the command of Gen. 
Ghazi al-Daghistani, was composed of Brigades 19, 20, and 21. 


ammunition secretly and to store it for the day when he and his 
fellow officers would be able to raise a military revolt.^ 

Qasim and Arif paid a short visit to Baghdad on 13 July and 
alerted a few fellow officers whose collaboration in the march on 
Baghdad was essential, but it was deemed unnecessary to inform 
other Free Officers of the time of the impending move, although all 
of them had been expecting it at any moment.® At 9 p.m. on 13 July 
Brigade No. 19, led by Brigadier Haqqi, started its move from 
Jalula’, an army camp about 100 km. north-east of Baghdad, 
towards Baghdad and made its way to Falluja, in accordance with 
official orders. Qasim’s Brigade No. 20, whose headquarters was at 
Miqdadiya, between Jalula’ and Baghdad, was under no official 
order to join Haqqi’s force; but, in agreement with Arif, Qasim 
kept a vigilant eye on Arif’s movements and promised to provide 
support if necessary. To those who had not known about the planned 
march on Baghdad, the movement of the forces meant nothing more 
than the execution of the General Staff’s order to proceed to Jordan 
via Baghdad. 

But no sooner had Arif arrived at Cassells Post, about 30 km. 
from Baghdad, than the plot to carry out a military revolution began 
to unfold itself. Brigadier Haqqi, who agreed to proceed to Falluja, 
had already passed through Baghdad, and Colonel Ra’uf, who 
refused to collaborate, was put under arrest and replaced by Lt- 
Colonel Adil Jalal. Colonel Arif, assuming command of Brigade 19, 
began to effect changes in the ranks under his command. Colonel 
Darraji was to succeed him after the capture of Baghdad, and he was 
to proceed to the Baghdad radio station and broadcast the proclama¬ 
tion of the Republic to the people. Lt-Colonel Fadil Muhammad Ali, 
a Free Officer, was appointed to command the Third Battalion, to 
replace Colonel Arif. Arif, now the commander of Brigade 19, 
issued the following directions: 

1. The First Battalion, under the command of Darraji, was to 
surround the police station of Baghdad South (Bab al-Sharqi) and to 
contact the Free Officers of Rashid Camp, who had not been informed 
about the Revolution the night before, to seek their support in 
keeping the southern section of the city under control. This force was 

® The ammunition, according to one reliable report, had been obtained in 1957, 
when Naji Talib, then Director of Military Training, allowed Arif to smuggle 
weapons duringnight training and stored it at Jalula’ (see Dar al-Hayat, 
al-Rihab, (Baghdad, 1960), pp. 53-4). 

® See above, p. 3^ 
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to occupy the Baghdad radio station, surround the Rihab Palace—the 
residence of the Royal House—and to arrest General Nuri al-Sahd. 
After Darraji had taken Arif’s place, he deputed Lt-Colonel Abd- 
Allah al-Khalidi, a Free Officer, to fill his post in an acting capacity. 

2. The Second Battalion, under Adil Jalal’s command, was 
charged with the duty of taking control of the Defence Department, 
surrounding the Royal Diwan (the king’s office), situated on the 
Adamiya road, and immobilizing the Royal Guard. 

3. The Third Battalion, under Fadil Muhammad All’s command, 
was to cross the Tigris to al-Karkh, the western section of Baghdad, 
and to bring it under control in co-operation with the force at the 
Washshash Camp, then under the command of Colonel Abd al- 
Rahman Arif, brother of Abd al-Salam Arif, and the force at the 
Infantry School, where Major Abd al-Sattar al-Sab', one of the Free 
Officers, was a member of the staff. 

At 4 a.m. Colonel Arif, having completed all rearrangements while 
at Cassells Post, distributed the ammunition and gave the order to 
begin the march on Baghdad. In half an hour he entered the capital 
and made his way into the heart of the city. At 5 a.m. he crossed the 
Tigris and proceeded to occupy the radio station, where he estab¬ 
lished his headquarters and called on the people to rush to the streets 
and demonstrate in support of the Revolution. ‘This is your Revolu¬ 
tion’, Arif told the people, and added that the Royal House had been 
overthrown and that the Old Regime, with all its vices and corrup¬ 
tion, had collapsed. 

Arif commissioned Major Abd al-Jawad Hamid, heading a small 
force, to lay siege to the Rihab Palace, where the king and the 
Crown Prince resided, and to prevent their escape from the country. 
He also entrusted Major Bahjat Sahd, assisted by Colonel Wasfi 
Tahir, with the task of arresting General Nuri, Prime Minister of the 
Arab Federation of Traq and Jordan. But Major Hamid encountered 
an initial resistance in trying to break into the Rihab Palace. There¬ 
upon Arif called on Abd al-Sattar al-Sab', a Free Officer at the 
Washshash Camp, to send reinforcements. Sab' proceeded at the 
head of a small armoured force to complete the unfinished task and 
he seems to have been given a free hand to liquidate the Royal House, 
a question concerning which more will be said later. Despite Colonel 
Tahir’s assistance. Major Sa'id failed to capture General Nuri, who 
escaped just in time before his house was stormed. These two 
incidents might have had an adverse effect on the Revolution if they 
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had not been coped with promptly. If one of the triumvirate had 
escaped, especially General Nuri, some of the forces which had not 
joined the Revolution might have rallied to him and a civil war would 
have raged before the Revolution could claim the support of the 
country. 

Brigadier Qasim, who had been waiting at Miqdadiya Camp, was 
still formally the commander of Brigade 20; but when Arif captured 
Baghdad, he assumed the supreme de facto command of the Revolu¬ 
tionary forces and was ready to provide rear protection against any 
possible counter-attack. When he began to move towards Baghdad, 
he heard Arif’s voice on his car radio transmitted from the Baghdad 
radio station, announcing the downfall of the monarchy and the 
proclamation of the Republic. He began to speed up the march of 
the force under his command, but the capital had already sur¬ 
rendered. He made his way to the radio station in Baghdad South, 
where Arif had established his temporary headquarters, and con¬ 
gratulated him on his successful capture of the capital, before he 
proceeded to the Department of Defence, already occupied by 
Darraji, where he established his headquarters. At that moment 
Qasim must have felt uneasy about the honour which his junior 
partner could claim in marching at the head of the army that 
entered the capital, while he, who could have entered as the hero of 
the Revolution, remained at the background. This was very possibly 
one of the initial jealousies which led to the estrangement between 
the two formidable planners of the July Revolution. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MONARCHY 

As a secular form of rule, the monarchy is a relatively new institu¬ 
tion in the Arab world. Before World War I, the head of state held 
the supreme religious and temporal powers, whether as sultan or 
caliph of the community of believers. When the caliphate was 
abolished after World War I, the Sultan of Egypt assumed the title 
of king and the heads of two or three new Arab states adopted the 
same honorific title. But this new institution had not yet taken roots 
in Arab society when the new revolutionary ideologies, stressing the 
concept of republicanism, began to spread in Arab lands that achieved 
a higher stage of secular development. No less a contributing 
factor to the collapse of the monarchy was the lack of local support 
in countries where it had not been established by a native dynasty. 
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Thus both in Egypt and Iraq the position of the monarchy proved to 
be more precarious than in Arab countries where the king was the 
descendant of a local chief or dignitary, although the king of Egypt 
was the great-grandson of an Ottoman governor who had niled a 
century before. 

After World War II, the monarchy in Traq survived a little longer 
than the Egyptian monarchy because it involved itself less than in 
Egypt with partisan issues. However, its friendly relations with the 
West greatly compromised its position in nationalist eyes. Although 
the king was young and not unpopular, the Free Officers preferred 
the republican system and decided to disestablish the monarchy. 

Opinion varies as to who made the fateful decision to put to 
death all members of the Royal House, including the king. Some held 
that the instructions given to the officer who proceeded to the Rihab 
Palace were merely intended to arrest the king and the Crown Prince 
and to prevent them from fleeing the country; but that if anyone 
resisted, then execution would become inevitable. According to this 
school of thought the destruction of the Royal House was carried out 
because either the king or the Crown Prince—or both—had ordered 
the bodyguard to fire at the officers who came to arrest them. In the 
exchange of shooting, some members of the family fell dead and the 
others were executed, including the king and the Crown Prince. 

According to another school of thought, the destruction of the 
royal family had already been decided before the march on Baghdad 
and the argument that the king or the Crown Prince refused to 
surrender was irrelevant. It is held that the king and the Crown 
Prince sent word to the officer in command of the force attacking 
the palace that they had no desire to resist and asked to surrender. 
But no sooner had they surrendered than they were all shot in cold 
blood. Since those who were responsible for the decision to liquidate 
the royal family are no longer alive, it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain direct evidence as to what actually had happened. An examina¬ 
tion of the events leading up to their tragic end may throw light on the 
nature of the mission with which the officers who led the force to 
the palace were entrusted. These events may be summed up as 
follows: 

Colonel Arif had commissioned Major Abd al-Jawad Hamid to 
arrest the royal family before he proceeded to the Baghdad Radio 
Station to broadcast the proclamation of the Republic. Hamid’s force, 
whose ammunition seems to have been exhausted and which met an 
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initial stiff resistance, asked Arif for reinforcements. The force at 
Washshash Camp, under Arif’s brother, was contacted and guns and 
armoured cars were sent under the command of Abd al-Sattar al- 
Sab^ Colonel Arif, possibly ill informed about the exact position in 
the Rihab Palace, may have instructed Sab' to deal resolutely with 
the situation and to execute the royal family if he had to.^ 

About 5 a.m. the royal family had been awakened by the noise of 
firing in the vicinity of the palace. Unaware of a military move, the 
king and the Crown Prince thought at first that the firing was at the 
Washshash Camp, where the training of soldiers was usually 
conducted. When they realized that the shots were fired near at hand 
and saw some of the soldiers approaching the palace, the Crown 
Prince remarked to the king that the army must have raised a 
rebellion and that this was not unexpected. It is impossible to know 
precisely how they reacted. Some said that they wished to resist and 
escape; others that they were ready to surrender if their lives were 
spared. 

The quick arrival of Sab' apparently left no time for the royal 
family to escape, if escape was ever contemplated. It is not clear 
whether Taha al-Bamarni, Commander of the Royal Guard, failed 
to resist Sab' because the king and the Crown Prince so ordered him, 
as some have claimed;® or because he changed sides and allowed Sab' 
to enter the Rihab Palace unopposed in order to save his own skin. 
Deserted, the king and the Crown Prince, sent one of the courtiers to 
negotiate with Sab' for surrender, but the courtier, in a stormy talk 
with Sab', was killed. Unaware of the fate of their messenger, the 
royal family expected that their lives would be spared, since they 
offered to surrender. The palace was stormed and they were taken 
out through a back door to the front courtyard, apparently under the 
impression that their lives would be spared; but suddenly Sab' came 
out of the palace, after searching for them inside, and at once opened 
fire and killed them all.^ 

It is not clear whether Sab' acted upon instructions from Colonel 
Arif or whether he opened fire because he suspected that they were 

’ It is reported that Abd al-Jawad Hamid told a German correspondent that 
Arif had instructed him to kill both the king and the Crown Prince, and Sab* also 
seems to have been given similar instructions (see Dar al-Hayat, Majzarat 
abRihab, pp. 50, 84, 98-102). 

«Ibid. pp. 70-1, 86, 90. 

® According to some of my informants the royal family was executed by 
Muliammad Abd al-Jawad, one of the officials, and not by Sab*. 
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trying to escape. It is nnlikely that the king and the Crown Prince, 
once they realized that the palace had fallen into rebel hands, 
would have resisted. 

Finally, it is possible that the fateful decision to put the triumvirate 
to death was decided by Qasim and Arif during the week before the 
Revolution. Some of the decisions bearing on the execution of the 
revolutionary plan had been decided by them alone, and these may 
have included the fate of the royal family, in order to ensure the 
success of the Revolution and avoid the possibility of intervention. 
Qasim is reported to have consulted one of the civilian politicians on 
the matter, but this is not certain. What is certain is that the majority 
of the Free Officers were not in favour of the execution of the king, 
but were faced by a fait accompli and had no choice but to keep 
quiet. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY REGIME 

Revolutionary change had become fashionable among the new 
generation and it was adopted by the military without criticism as if 
it were to provide the panacea for all the country’s ills. The Free 
Officers, though they often discussed the aims of the revolution, 
scarcely touched oh the details of the revolutionary Government 
which was to replace the Old Regime. Some of the officers held that 
their task was merely to overthrow the Old Regime and entrust 
authority to civilians who were to lay down the constitutional 
framework of the new regime. Others argued that a temporary 
military government, representing civil and military leaders, should 
be set up until a National Assembly is called to lay down the founda¬ 
tion of a parliamentary Government. 

Qasim and Arif, however, had their own ideas as to what the 
revolutionary regime should be and they seem to have worked out 
some of the detail shortly before they carried out the Revolution. 

I have it on the authority of one of my informants that Qasim sought the 
advice of one of his civilian advisers. The advice was given in the form of this 
cynical but cryptic remark: ‘How many sheep are slaughtered every morning to 
feed the people of Baghdad? Would it matter if an extra one were slaughtered on 
the morrow of the Revolution ?’ 

Although this may have been the prevailing opinion among the fourteen 
officers of the Central Organization, it was not the opinion of all of them. 

This was the opinion of the liberal Free Officers (according to Brig. Muhyi 
al-Din Hamid) and the leaders of opposition parties that co-operated with the 
Free Officers, such as Chadirchi and Mahdi Kubba (the author’s interviews with 
Chadirchi and Kubba). 


Some of their ideas, like the Sovereignty Council, were derived from 
the National Pact or from suggestions made by some of their fellow 
officers; but they seem to have ignored several other proposals made 
by the Free Officers, such as the Revolutionary Council, and after 
the July Revolution proclaimed the structure of a Government not 
previously known to most of the fourteen officers, let alone the other 
Free Officers. Qasim is reported to have consulted a few officers 
whom he trusted, and even some of the civilian leaders; but in the 
final analysis he and Arif seem to have worked out the details of the 
revolutionary plan. 

The Qasim-Arif plan for the Government was gradually unfolded 
in a set of proclamations which Arif began to broadcast from the 
Baghdad Radio Station. The most important of these was Proclama¬ 
tion No. 1 of 14 July, in which the aims of the Revolution, as they 
were reformulated by Qasim and Arif, were announced to the nation: 

Noble Iraqi people, relying on God and the support of the loyal sons of 
the people and the national armed forces, we have begun to liberate the 
beloved homeland from the domination of the corrupt clique installed by 
imperialism to rule the people, trifle with their fate and serve imperialist 
interests and personal aims. 

Brethren, the army which is from you and of you has risen to do as you 
wished it to do and has removed the tyrannical clique that flouted the 
rights of the people. Your duty is to support the army, its bullets, its 
bombs, and its rising against Rihab Palace and the palace of Nuri as-Sa'id. 
Know that victory can be achieved only by [strengthening] and by preserv¬ 
ing it from the plots of imperialism and its agents. We therefore appeal to 
you to inform the authorities of anyone concerned in doing harm or guilty 
of corruption or treason.... Iraq is united to destroy the corrupters and to 
get rid of their evil. 

Citizens, while we admire your surging national spirit and glorious 
deeds, we call upon you to keep calm and quiet and to maintain order, 
unity and co-operation for the good and interest of the homeland. One 
homeland and one people. 

People, we have sworn to sacrifice our blood and all that is precious to 
us for your sake. So be confident and rest assured that we shall continue 
to work for you. The affairs of the country must be entrusted to a govern¬ 
ment emanating from the people and working under its inspiration. This 
can only be achieved by the formation of a popular republic to uphold 
complete Iraqi unity, to bind itself with bonds of fraternity with Arab 
and Muslim countries, to work in accordance with the U.N. principles to 
honour all pledges and treaties in accordance with the interests of the 
homeland, and to act in compliance with the Bandung conference resolu¬ 
tions. This national government shall therefore be known from now on by 
the name of the Iraqi Republic. 
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In response to the desire of the people, we have provisionally entrusted 
the presidency to a Council [of Sovereignty] enjoying the powers of the 
President of the Republic until such time as the people are asked in a 
plebiscite to elect a President. 

We pray God to bring success to our work in the service of our beloved 
homeland. God hearkens and responds to our prayers.^® 

Not only was the new regime declared to be a republic, but also 
a people’s republic elected by and for the people. No reference was 
made to a parliamentary system, because the form of government 
was to be presidential, and the powers of President were temporarily 
to be exercised by a Council of Sovereignty.^^ No less significant was 
the stress on ‘Iraqi unity’, which obviously meant that the Revolu¬ 
tionary regime was not regarded as merely a transitional stage 
towards ultimate union with the U.A.R., as was expected by pan- 
Arabs, but that 'Iraq was to maintain her separate existence, although 
lip-service was paid to association with other Arab and Islamic 
countries. The conscious assertion of ‘Traqi unity’ reflected the 
prevailing feeling among the Free Officers that union with the U.A.R. 
might create internal problems as well as their desire to be masters in 
their own country rather than hand over authority, as the Syrian 
officers had done, to President Nasir. 

It is impossible to know who was the real author of this remarkable 
document, for both Qasim and Arif claimed authorship; but, in 
view of their subsequent disagreement over Arab unity, it seems to 
represent more closely the ideas identified with Qasim than with 

Arif. 15 

Upon his arrival at the Ministry of Defence, where he established 
his seat of government, Qasim began at once to form the new 
Government. Arif had already been given the text of Proclamation 
No. 2, comprising the names of the three members of the Council of 

i^R.LLA., Documents, 1958, pp. 285-6, citing pt. 4, 15 July 1958. 

See also al-Bilad (Baghdad), 15 July 1958; Republic of *Iraq, Thawrat 14 Tammuz 
Fi Amiha al-Awwal (Baghdad, 1959), pp. 7-8. 

This proclamation is based on the National Pact (see above, p. 25). 

In a letter to the author (dated 6 Oct. 1966) Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid 
stated that Qasim had consulted with him on the text of the proclamation, which 
he had seen in draft in Qasim’s own handwriting, and advised him to submit the 
text to the Central Organization of the Free Officers, but Qasim thought that the 
text might lead to differences of opinion and privately consulted only a few, 
including Arif. Hamid also stated that he had drawn Qasim’s attention to the term 
People’s Republic, borrowed from socialist countries, which he thought might 
arouse Western suspicion about the aims of the Revolution; but Qasim thought 
that there would be no harm in it. 


Sovereignty, which he already had broadcast to the nation.^® He had 
yet to broadcast two or three other proclamations before he left the 
radio station to join Qasim. Since the first proclamation decreed that 
a republican regime had been established by a revolutionary action, 
the proclamations announcing the formation of a new Government 
and entrusting supreme civil and military authority to Qasim and 
Arif were issued as republican orders, signed in the name of the 
Sovereignty Council. The first order, entrusting supreme military 
authority to Qasim, stated that he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the national armed forces, with Arif as his assistant. The 
second order, entrusting civil authority to a Cabinet headed by 
Qasim, appointed him as Prime Minister and acting Minister of 
Defence, and Arif as Deputy Prime Minister and acting Minister of 
Interior. 

Qasim’s Cabinet seemed to be a strong body of dedicated men, 
most of whom had been nationally known either for their strong 
beliefs in reform or who had taken part in opposition parties. 
Leadership therefore devolved upon Qasim and Arif, and their close 
collaboration, which was essential to achieve the aims of the Revolu¬ 
tion, depended on the degree of harmony that the two men could 
maintain. Such harmony had existed in the past, but the new 
pressures and the role each began to play on his own created entirely 
new relationships and brought into play different criteria of judge¬ 
ment. A discussion on the structure and working of the revolutionary 
Government is necessary for an understanding of Traqi politics 
after the Revolution. The following chapter will be devoted to this 
subject. 

THE POPULAR UPRISING 

Street demonstrations, strikes, and popular uprisings reflecting 
social unrest often occurred before the July Revolution, but the 
ruling Oligarchy had learned how to cope with such situations, 
especially by strengthening the police force, without dealing with the 
root cause of the problem. While dissatisfaction spread more widely, 
the ability of the Oligarchy to suppress popular outbursts gave the 
false impression that popular discontent was confined merely to a 
small set of irresponsible young men who incited an illiterate public 
that vaguely understood their slogans. But in fact the suppression of 

^6 W.G.R.L, 23 July 1958, p. 3. 
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outbursts encouraged the military to shake off a regime which had 
become the symbol of tyranny and suppression and very few, if any 
outside the ruling Oligarchy, were ready to come to its rescue. 
Even the police, who often succeeded in suppressing popular out¬ 
bursts, must have felt that they had been used excessively as an 
instrument to defend vested interests and therefore made no move 
against the army that entered Baghdad, although the police force 
had become strong enough to defend key positions against the 
relatively small force that captured the capital virtually without 
opposition on 14 July. 

No sooner had Arif broadcast the downfall of the monarchy and 
the proclamation of a Republic than the people of Baghdad responded 
favourably to the Revolution, though not without hesitation. At the 
outset, the news came as a surprise to all, but when Arif kept on 
reminding the people that the Royal House had been liquidated and 
called on them to participate in the arrest of their ‘oppressors’, 
‘traitors’, and ‘stooges of the imperialists’, they began to rush into 
the streets and demonstrate in favour of the Revolution. Slogans, 
some of them repeating Arif’s own words in his broadcast, such as 
‘Adu al-Ilah, the Enemy of God’,^^ the ‘traitors’ (in reference to the 
rulers of the Old Regime), and others were shouted by the mob. By 
8 a.m. the capital’s main streets had become flooded with all kinds of 
people, including the poor peasants and nomads who had hurried 
from the outskirts of the city. The crowds, excited by Arif’s emotional 
appeal in the name of the Revolution, began gradually to betray the 
evil propensities of an angry mob which became extremely dangerous 
and destructive. Not only did it parade the streets and attack any 
who had been identified as supporters of the Old Regime, but it 
proceeded to the Royal Household, General Nuri’s residence, and 
public squares and began to destroy and injure men and property 
without restraint. As a manifestation of its anger, the statues of 
General Maude, the British commander who occupied Baghdad in 
1917, and of King Faysal I, symbolizing the Old Regime, were 
destroyed, and the mob proceeded to the British Embassy compounds 
where, mistaking a man running out as the British Ambassador, they 
killed him and set fire to the chancery. 

More outrageous was the attack on the Royal Household and the 
plundering and destruction of its property. The army had previously 

Abd al-Ilah, which means ‘the servant of God’, Arif twisted into ‘the enemy 
of God’. 


removed the body of the king, who was already buried in the royal 
mausoleum; but the corpse of Abd al-Ilah, the Crown Prince, was 
turned over to the crowd, with which it dealt mercilessly. It was not 
only mutilated but dragged through the streets from the west to the 
east banks across one of the bridges and up to the gate of the Ministry 
of Defence, where it was hanged. ‘This was the fate of the tyrant, the 
traitor, and persecutor of the country’s patriots’, it was said in 
various words. Just as the guillotine became the instrument to 
punish the enemies of the French Revolution, so street-dragging 
became the method of punishing the enemies of the people of Traq. 
One of the Jordanian ministers who was on a visit to Baghdad was 
suspected of being an Traqi minister, and he too was instantly 
torn to pieces. The mob searched vainly for the leading Ministers 
and would have subjected them to savage indignities had they not 
been rescued by the army, for the prominent figures of the Old 
Regime had already been rounded up and taken to the Ministry of 
Defence to await trial and imprisonment, as it was then deemed the 
proper way of dealing with them. Among those rounded up were a 
number of foreign visitors and businessmen whom the mob snatched 
and killed on the way. By noon the situation had become so dangerous 
that General Qasim, Commander-in-Chief of the national armed 
forces, had to issue an emergency order and impose a curfew to 
prevent the situation getting out of the army’s control. 

The popular uprising was the natural sequel to the military revolu¬ 
tion, for the strata at the bottom of the social pyramid had been in a 
state of constant social unrest liable to burst out at any moment. 
Foreign observers often remarked that the masses had been passive 
and apparently unlikely to be influenced by opposition leaders; but 
their seeming inactivity did not imply their satisfaction with con¬ 
ditions of poverty and degradation, and their response to the incite¬ 
ment of young men at times of uprisings should be construed as a 
manifestation of this unrest and not necessarily a response to 
ideological p^’opaganda which they understood only vaguely. The 
new generation, especially the ideological groups, supplied the 

The hanging of the Crown Prince’s body near the gate of the Ministry of 
Defence, which must have been encouraged by the army, symbolized the vindica¬ 
tion of the army’s humiliation by the Crown Prince who, in collaboration with 
Gen. Nuri, was responsible for the hanging of the four army officers who had led 
the military uprising in 1941. Col. Sabbagh, one of the four officers, was hanged 
near the gate of the Ministry of Defence by an order of the Crown Prince (see my 
Independent Iraq, p. 238). 
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leadership and guiding slogans, but the rank and file supplied the 
mass of manpower and the outflow of emotionalism which inundated 
the capitafs streets whenever a popular uprising occurred. In the 
past, though popular uprisings caused damage to life and property, 
they could scarcely cause the overthrow of regimes. Of their very 
nature, they were like the floods of the river Tigris, capable of 
destruction but short-lived and quickly exhausted. The ruling 
Oligarchy well understood the nature of these outbursts and learned 
how to cope with them by letting the flood pass swiftly, and the police 
often tried merely to channel it and clear the wreckage. But the My 
Revolution combined both a military and a popular uprising. In the 
first, by virtue of its arms, the military could easily wipe out the 
ruling class. In the second, once the police were not in evidence, the 
unchecked energy of the mob wrought havoc the like of which 
Baghdad had not witnessed before. These scenes were to recur in a 
variety of forms from now on—processions, parades, street demon¬ 
strations, and counter-coups—since they were the manifestation of a 
desire to cure social ills by revolutionary methods. So long as these 
expectations remain essentially unfulfilled, popular uprisings are 
likely to continue. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF GENERAL NURI 

General Nuri had distinguished himself as the elder statesman who 
governed Iraq with a strong hand. He had been in power long enough 
—thirty times as Prime Minister and many more as minister—to be 
able to influence policy more than anyone else and to enjoy a 
deference and prestige surpassed by none of his contemporaries. It 
was for this reason, and because he was the most influential and 
resourceful of the elder statesmen, that the Free Officers feared him 
most of all. On more than one occasion, it will be recalled, they had 
to call off the revolution because General Nuri failed to join the 
king and Crown Prince at the last minute. 

The nub of opposition to General Nuri was his insistence on 
following a pro-Western policy. Shortly before the Revolution, 
Nuri began to pay attention to economic problems, and he was 
credited for the grandiose irrigation and flood projects launched by 
the newly established Development Board. Unfortunately these 
schemes, which saved the country from perennial threat of floods and 
laid the foundation for economic prosperity, failed to impress the 


public; his critics denounced them as essentially serving the interests 
of the landowning class. No short-term projects had yet been carried 
out to demonstrate Nuri’s interest in alleviating the conditions of the 
poor. Nuri certainly had the interests of the people at heart and would 
have proceeded with such projects once the big projects had been 
completed. In fact, the Development Board had just initiated short¬ 
term projects when the Revolution broke out. Nuri hoped that his 
reconstruction schemes would result within a decade in widespread 
prosperity which would enable his people at last to reap the fruits of 
his lifelong service to his country. 

Nuri’s opponents focused their attack on his foreign policy. This 
policy rested on the twin pillars of Anglo-lraqi co-operation and the 
consolidation of the Royal House. These two were intertwined aspects 
of the same policy, since the Royal House also advocated a pro- 
Western policy, and Nuri’s support of the Royal House was intended 
to insure internal stability and progress. Nuri’s foreign policy before 
World War 11 resulted in tangible advantages for Iraq, especially the 
winning of independence, but after World War II the Arab countries 
began sharply to turn away from the West, and Traq could not for 
long remain outside the mainstream of this general trend. Nuri’s 
insistence on an alliance with the West, and especially the active role 
he played in the formation of the Baghdad Pact, greatly compromised 
'Iraq’s position in the Arab world, and he was often reproached for 
alienating Traq from the Arab states. The loss of Arab rights in 
Palestine, and Western support of Israel despite her repeated 
attacks on Arab territory, heightened Arab opposition to the West; 
but General Nuri counted on an ultimate solution of the Palestine 
question in favour of the Arabs through co-operation with, rather 
than by opposition to, the West. The attack on Egypt in 1956, in 
which Israel participated, seemed to the Arabs the culmination of 
the failure of Nuri’s pro-Western policy. Not only did it prove his 
mistaken judgement, but it also exposed an alleged secret deal he had 
entered into, with Sir Anthony Eden to destroy President Nasir, the 
rising star of Arab nationalism. No wonder, therefore, that Nuri was 
denounced as a traitor to Arab nationalism, guilty of associating 
'Iraq’s policy with the enemy of an Arab country.^® The My Revolu- 

Lord Birdwood, in his biography of Nuri, states that it had become the set 
policy of the Foreign Office that Nasir must be brought down. It seems that Nuri 
had been consulted on this policy, but he advised against involving France, and 
certainly Israel, and urged that the matter should be strictly between England and 
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tion had as one of its aims to re-associate "Iraq with the mainstream 
of Arab nationalism. 

How Nuri met his end can now be recounted. Colonel Arif had 
entrusted the task of arresting him and killing him on the spot if he 
tried to escape to Bahjat Sa'id. Nuri’s house was situated in Baghdad 
South (in the Karkh section), on the western bank of the Tigris. He 
had gone to bed early on 13 July, hoping to leave Baghdad early next 
day with the king and the Crown Prince in order to attend a pre¬ 
paratory meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council in Istanbul. Colonel 
Wash Tahir, another of the Free Officers, was commissioned to 
accompany Bahjat Sa"id, because Tahir had served General Nuri as 
an aide-de-camp for some time and knew his house well. They 
arrived at about 5 a.m. and surrounded the house. Nuri had appa¬ 
rently been awakened by a servant upon hearing the noise of firing 
and, still wearing his pyjamas, left the house from a back door, which 
had not been surrounded by troops, leading to the Tigris. Tahir, who 
seemed to have entered the house first, reported that Nuri had 
already disappeared.^^ The surrounding force stormed the house but 
Nuri had already left the area by ferry. 

Nuri crossed to al-Rasafa, the opposite side, but finding the bank 
crowded with people excited about the Revolution, he immediately 
returned, heading towards Baghdad North, on the western bank. He 
went to al-Kazimayn, a north-western suburb, going from house to 
house, disguised in the gown of a woman, until he entered the house 
of Mahmud al-Istrabadi, one of his old friends. The news of Nuri’s 
disappearance, apparently spread by the men who helped him to 
cross the river, reached the Qasim Government and aroused anxiety 
in case of an attack on the new regime by Jordan. A reward of 
£10,000 was put on his head, whether dead or alive. Nuri stayed at 


Nasir (see Lord Birdwood, Nuri as-Said (London, 1959), pp. 240-1). Only hints 
to this effect were made in Lord Avon’s memoirs (see Anthony Eden, Full Circle 
(London, 1960), pp. 423,466,506). The news of such an oral agreement could not 
have remained secret, and Nuri’s own differences with Nasir would tell against 
him. For a discussion on this agreement and its damaging effects on Nuri’s 
reputation, see M. lonides, Divide and Lose (London, 1960), ch. 11. 

Since Wasfi Tahir had been the first to enter Nuri’s house and saw a bedouin 
woman—Nuri’s baker—whom he had known before, it has been conjectured that 
Tahir must have told her of the impending attack on Nuri, and that she in turn 
alerted Nuri. Nuri left immediately by the back door, and Tahir returned to report 
Nuri’s escape. It has been held that Tahir may have tried to help Nuri in order to 
save his skin if the Revolution failed; but it is also possible that he did so out of 
personal loyalty to Nuri (cf. Dar al-Hayat, Majzarat al-Rihab, pp. 114-16). 


the Istrabadi house until the small hours when, the searching force 
began to approach it; he then left to seek asylum elsewhere. It is not 
clear why he did not try to leave the country. He could easily have 
escaped by car from Kazimayn, since the area was open to the desert; 
but he seems to have preferred to remain, perhaps anticipating 
either the collapse of the regime from within, or an invasion from 
Jordan, since after the assassination of King Faysal, King Husayn had 
become the official head of the Arab Federation.^^ 

Nuri left the Istrabadi house in a car accompanied by the wife of 
his guest, hoping to hide in the house in southern Baghdad, on the 
east bank, of Muhammad al-'Uraybi, a leading shaykh of the Albu 
Muhammad tribe. While he was waiting for a reply from 'Uraybi, 
a young man who sympathized with the Revolution seems to have 
left 'Uraybi’s house and reported Nuri’s arrival there. Nuri must 
have seen his sudden departure from the house and decided at once 
to leave on foot (since the car which brought him had left) walking 
I with Madame Istrabadi down the street in disguise. No sooner had 

' he left than the news spread that he was in a house in the southern 

sector of Baghdad. When two ‘women’ walking on the pavement, 
one of them wearing an aba, a black gown covering the face and 
head, and wearing pyjamas underneath,were seen by passers-by, a 
young man cried out: That is Nuri al-Sa"id!’ Nuri, realizing that he 
could no longer conceal his identity, at once drew his revolver and 
shot himself. A crowd arrived at the spot, and one of the officers 
killed Madame Istrabadi. Before the news of Nuri’s death reached 
Qasim, Wasfi Tahir was sent to arrest him but Tahir found Nuri 

' Nuri heard that the Crown Prince had been killed, but the news of the death 

of the king was not broadcast. Thus Nuri thought that the king was still alive. 
Lord Birdwood, on the basis of this information, made the following convincing 
comment: ‘Recalling his unswerving loyalty and devotion to the young King, we 
are led to conclude that in his last hours the Pasha [Nuri] chose to remain in 
Baghdad when escape was possible. Eight miles downstream by river from his 
house was his old friend Naji al-Khaderi [al-Khudayri], In an hour or so he might 
have reached him in his motor-boat, leaving the dust of revolution behind him in 
Baghdad. From there he could have made friendly country to the south. This was 
apparently expected since Naji al-Khaderi was later visited and submitted to 
violent treatment in the belief that he had known the Pasha’s movements. So long 
as the King’s fate was unknown there was hope that he was alive; and in that hope 
the Pasha was unlikely to leave Baghdad. This, together with a feeling, in his 
' unusual optimism, that the revolution could not succeed, held him in the city. It 

is known that he tried to speak to General Daghistani on the telephone, presum¬ 
ably in the hope that it might not be too late for the General to step in and regain 
control of his troops’ (Nuri as-Said, p. 270). 

Men may wear pyjamas, but women in Traq never do. 
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dead, and brought his body to the Ministry of Defence. After 
examination by Qasim and fellow officers, Nnri was buried secretly 
at the Azamiya cemetery. Next day (17 July), a mob, incited by his 
enemies, uncovered the tomb and began to drag the corpse down the 
streets, burning it in front of the Egyptian Embassy. 

No one inside or outside the country protested at the assassination 
of Nuri or of the royal family. Nuri had hopefully expected an 
intervention by Jordan, and when no signs of intervention were in 
sight, he is reported to have uttered words of despair of his allies. In 
fact no protests were made in the capitals of the Powers with which 
he had allied Iraq. ‘Nuri was a grand old man’, his friends said in 
London, ‘but he had been out of touch.’ Others dispassionately 
remarked: ‘Nuri had had enough glory’, implying that the new 
generation must now be given its chance. Only a few personal 
friends organized a small service in London in memory of him and 
the king and Crown Prince.^^ It is an irony of history that the 
funeral prayers for the great grandsons of the Prophet Muhammad, 
killed by followers of the Prophet, should be given not in a mosque 
in Islamic lands but in a church in infidel lands. 

INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 

The Revolution came as a complete surprise to the outside world, 
both in official and unofficial circles, although the representatives of 
Western Powers in Baghdad were not unaware of the possibility of 
uprisings. ‘This was the country’, remarked President Eisenhower on 
the morning of 14 July, ‘that we were counting on heavily as a 
bulwark of stability and progress in the region.’^^ England and the 
United States quickly realized that unless they intervened in Jordan 
and Lebanon, the two immediate objectives of the Arab revolutionary 

Col. Khalil Sahd stated before the Mahdawi Court that Brig. Qasim had 
shown him Nuri’s corpse in the basement of the Defence Dept, (see Muhakamat, 
V. 378); and Brig. Hamid stated in a letter to the author of 30 Oct. 1966 that 
Qasim ordered that the bodies of Nuri and his son Sabah, who was also killed by 
the mob, should be buried secretly at night (when the curfew became effective) at 
the Azamiya cemetery. Nuri’s enemies, especially the Communists, learned of the 
news and went, after the curfew was lifted during the day, to uncover Nuri’s tomb. 
Nobody could stop the mob, since anyone who dared to do so would have been 
denounced as a traitor. 

2^Birdwood, p. 279. In his memoirs. Lord Avon remarked: This did not 
seem enough to mark our country’s respect and gratitude’ {Full Circle, p. 423). 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, The White House Years: Waging Peaces 1956-~61 
(New York, 1965), p. 269. 
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movement, their internal regimes would also soon be overthrown. 
President Sham'un (Chamoun) had repeatedly requested the United 
States to send forces to Lebanon to buttress his regime against an 
already spreading revolutionary movement, but the United States 
hesitated to interfere in what it regarded as a purely domestic 
struggle for power. Before the Revolution Traq had been concerned 
about the internal situation in Lebanon and Jordan, and the dispatch 
of the force from Jalula’ to the Jordanian frontier on 1 July 1958 was 
intended either to check the spread of the revolutionary movement 
in Jordan or to move into Jordan itself if intervention was necessary. 
Nuri’s opponents, however, contended that the Traqi force was 
intended to proceed from Jordan to Lebanon in support of President 
Sham'un’s unpopular regime. At any rate, this was what the Free 
Officers thought, and Qasim seized the opportunity to divert the 
force to march on Baghdad. 

No sooner had the news of the Revolution in Baghdad reached 
Cairo and Damascus than there were demonstrations in the streets, 
and congratulatory cables were sent to Qasim and his Government. 
The U.A.R. was the first country to recognize the revolutionary 
regime, on the same day the Revolution broke out. Outside the Arab 
world, the other countries according immediate recognition were 
those of the Communist bloc. 

Alarmed by the Traqi Revolution, Lebanon and Jordan requested 
the United States and Great Britain to send forces for their protec¬ 
tion. England responded to King Husayn’s appeal for reinforcements, 
and the United States to appeals by President Sham'un.^® American 
troops from the Sixth Fleet landed in Beirut on 15 July and a 
British parachute force arrived in Amman on 17 July. The Anglo- 
American intervention was also intended to warn the Soviet bloc 
that the West would not permit any extension of Communist 
infiuence.^^ 

The landing of forces in Lebanon and Jordan was construed by 

King Husayn appealed to both England and the U.S. to send forces ‘as a 
symbol of the ties that bind free peoples in time of crisis’. ‘We do not mind which 
country sends the troops’, he added, ‘I had purposely allowed the British to decide 
which country should send troops, and the answer came swiftly. British parachute 
troops would fly in from Cyprus’ (Hussain, pp. 168-9). See also Robert Murphy, 
Diplomat Among Warriors (New York, 1964), p. 397. 

Pres. Eisenhower stated that the American forces were stationed in Lebanon 
‘to protect American lives and by their presence there, to encourage the Lebanese 
Government in defence of Lebanese sovereignty and integrity’ {Department of 
State Bulletin, vol. 39, pp. 181-2); cf. Eisenhower, p. 270. 
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the new regime in Baghdad as a step towards an invasion of 'Iraq by 
Jordanian forces, since King Husayn, the heir of King Faysal II, 
ruler of the Arab Federation, had the legitimate right to march on 
'Iraq. However, Britain and the United States seem to have assured 
Qasim, through their representatives in Baghdad, that they had no 
intention of interfering in 'Iraq’s internal affairs.^® For his part, 
Qasim assured Britain and the United States that his Government 
was prepared to respect 'Iraq’s obligations to foreign Powers, 
including the oil agreements; and promised to pay compensations 
for the damage done to foreign lives and property. Qasim was 
naturally anxious to obtain British and American recognition of his 
Government as soon as possible, to help him consolidate control 
over the country. On 1 August 1958, two weeks after the Revolution, 
both countries formally extended recognition, although King Husayn 
and other sympathizers with the Old Regime had hoped that such 
recognition would not have been given so soon.^® Turkey, a founder 
member of the Baghdad Pact, recognized the new regime on 31 July. 

Had American intervention in Lebanon occurred before the July 
Revolution, 'Iraq would not have felt it necessary to dispatch a force 
to the Jordanian border, and the Revolution would not have 
occurred on 14 July.^® But such an intervention would have further 
inflamed anti-Western feeling in the Arab world and might have 
facilitated the spread of Communist influence. Nor would the Free 
Officers have stopped their clandestine activities. Unless drastic 
measures had been taken, the Free Officers would have carried out 
their revolutionary plot at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
ruling Oligarchy had neither been fully aware of the gravity of the 
situation nor had it been willing to make concessions to the new 
generation. General Nuri, for his part, had become old and too 
much preoccupied with the larger problems of foreign policy and 

28 On 21 July 1958 David Ormsby-Gore, British Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, declared that Britain had no intention of interfering in the internal affairs 
of 'Iraq (House of Commons Debates, vol. 592, col. 28); and Murphy, p. 413; 
W. J, Gallman, Iraq Under General Nuri (Balt. 1964), pp. 209-10. 

28 Hussain, p. 165; Murphy, p, 412. In a statement reproaching the quick 
recognition by the Western Powers, Eden wrote: ‘Within a few days the free 
nations of the West recognized the Government which had endorsed, if it had not 
sanctioned, the gruesome deeds’ {Full Circle^ p. 423). 

W. J. Gallman, American Ambassador to 'Iraq at the time of the Revolution, 
made the following remark: ‘During a call a European colleague of mine made on 
Qasim a few days after the landings, he asked Qasim whether he would have 
struck on July 14 if American marines had been landed in Lebanon before that 
date. He promptly replied, “No”’ (Gallman, p. 410). 
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economic reconstruction to pay detailed attention to internal 
security. Once asked about the opposition, he tersely remarked that 
it was limited to ‘a few hundred students and lawyers’ which the 
police force could always control. So complacent had he become 
about internal security that he dismissed the possible threat to his 
life by saying that The man who would dare to assassinate him had 
not yet been born’. 

ARAB SUPPORT OP THE REVOLUTION 

Most of the Arab countries welcomed the July Revolution. 
President Nasir welcomed it because he hoped 'Iraq would join the 
U.A.R. Nasir was not in Cairo when the Revolution occurred for he 
was then on an official visit to Yugoslavia, meeting President Tito 
in Brioni. He heard the news of the Revolution on the radio and 
received official cables from Baghdad and Cairo informing him of 
its success and requesting recognition. Nasir tried to be more helpful 
than by extending formal recognition; no sooner had the American 
landing in Lebanon taken place on 15 July, which was construed as 
a preliminary for an attack on 'Iraq, than he decided at once to 
support 'Iraq. He left Brioni for Moscow on 16 July and after 
conferring with Khrushchev on the situation in the Middle East, he 
returned to Damascus on the 18th. We do not know exactly what was 
said by Nasir and Khrushchev, but Nasir hinted in his speech in 
Damascus on 18 July that he would regard any aggression against 
'Iraq as aggression against the U.A.R. and in his speech in Cairo 
on the occasion of the celebration of the Egyptian Revolution on 22 
July, he stated that Khrushchev had promised to support him in 
maintaining peace in the Middle East and the independence of the 
Arab countries.^^ Khrushchev, however, did not issue threatening 
notes, perhaps because Britain and the United States declared that 
they would not interfere in the internal affairs of 'Iraq; but he 
invited the Western Powers to a summit meeting in Geneva to discuss 
the question of the maintenance of peace and security in the Middle 
East.^^ 

NasseFs Speeches, 1958, pp. 213-19 {al-Ahram, 19 July 1958). 

22 Ibid,, pp. 225-44 {al-Ahram, 23 July 1958); and Khrushchev’s speech on the 
signing of an agreement with 'Iraq on 16 Mar. 1959 (R.I.I.A., Documents, 1959, 
p. 294). 

22 Nothing came of the proposal because the Anglo-American landings were 
not regarded as incidental to the 'Iraqi Revolution (see R. F. Wall, ‘The Middle 
East’, R.I.I.A., Survey, 1956-8, pp. 378 ff.). 
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Nor was that all; Nasir also pledged military assistance to 'Iraq. 
The formula 'any attack on 'Iraq would be considered as an attack 
on the United Arab Republic’ was put in formal words. The initia¬ 
tive for a formal agreement of mutual military assistance came from 
'Iraq. On 19 July, two days after the British landing in Jordan, the 
Revolutionary regime decided to send a delegation to Damascus, 
where Nasir was on a visit to Syria, and an agreement was signed on 
the same day. It stated that 'Iraq and the U.A.R. reaffirmed previous 
pacts and agreements of co-operation in political, military, economic, 
and cultural affairs, especially the Arab League Pact and collec¬ 
tive security treaty, and the U.N. Charter, and that they were ‘co¬ 
operating jointly. .. against any attack on them both or either of 
them’.^^ The speeches of Nasir and the 'Iraqi representatives also 
stated that the U.A.R. was ready to support the 'Iraqi Revolutionary 
regime by force of arms if necessary. The 'Iraqi delegation included 
the highest in rank after Qasim, for it was led by Colonel Arif, 
assistant Commander-in-Chief and Deputy Prime Minister, and 
three other high ranking ministers. The speeches exchanged on the 
occasion were full of nationalist excitement, and it seemed as if the 
leaders of the principal Arab states—Egypt, Syria, and 'Iraq—had at 
last met to draw up an instrument to achieve the pan-Arab aspira¬ 
tions which they had long been hoping to realize.Both sides are 
reported to have said that they were ready to sign any form of 
agreement submitted by the other.®® 

In private talks between Nasir and Arif the possibility of 'Iraq’s 
joining the U.A.R. seems to have been broached by Arif, but no 
public statement was made. The question was so controversial, and 
there were so many differences of opinion, that it led to internal 
dissension and this affected 'Iraq’s subsequent relations with the 
U.A.R. 

The military assistance pledged to 'Iraq by the U.A.R. proved to 
be more helpful in consolidating the 'Iraqi Revolutionary regime 
than as a means of defence against an external attack. A military 
mission arrived in Baghdad within a week of the Revolution and 
military assistance, the amount of which was not fully revealed, 
followed. 

For text see al-Bilad and New York Times, 20 July 1958. 

For speeches of Nasir, Arif, Hadid, Jumard, and Shansal see aUBilad, 20 
July 1958 (see also Arif, Rose al-Yusuf, 30 May 1966, p. 27). 

NasiFs speech of 22 July 1958 {NassePs Speeches, 1958, p. 225). 
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Nasir’s support naturally encouraged other Arab countries to 
recognize Iraq’s new regime. The Yaman, then a constituent member 
of the U.A.R., was the second Arab country to extend recognition 
almost simultaneously with Egypt. Within a week, the Sudan, 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Saudi Arabia were to follow. The latter, not 
on good terms with the 'Iraqi Royal House because of dynastic 
rivalry, might have been ready to extend recognition earlier; Prince 
Faysal, the Prime Minister, waited for a week partly to see how 
stable the new regime was and mainly to dispel the impression that 
Saudi recognition implied a vindictive act against the Royal House.®^ 
The Arab Governments which were reluctant to recognize 'Iraq’s 
new regime waited much longer, partly as an expression of regret 
for the manner in which the Royal House was liquidated, and partly 
because 'Iraq joined a revolutionary movement which they feared 
might spread into their lands. Jordan, because of her attachment to 
the same Royal House and as a partner in the Arab Federation, 
was hostile to 'Iraq;®® Libya, though her people were sympathetic 
toward the Revolution, was in no hurry to recognize the new 
regime because King Idris sympathized with the 'Iraqi Royal House.®® 
A month after the Revolution more than fifty states in the Eastern as 
well as the Western camp had extended recognition. The new 'Iraqi 
regime was soon to prove that it was as stable as any in the Arab 
world. 

The author’s interview with King Faysal, 30 Nov. 1966, 

The federal union was dissolved on 15 July 1958, 

For a brief account of Libya’s attitude towards the July Revolution see my 
Modern Libya (Balt., 1963), p. 296. 














CHAPTER IV 

Military Authoritarianism 


THE TRANSITIONAL STAGE 

The masterly fashion in which the July Revolution was carried out, 
and the relative ease with which the Old Regime was disestablished, 
raised high hopes that the new regime would wipe out past injustices 
and open a new era which would provide freedom, prosperity, and 
progress. In order to meet such expectations the newly formed 
Government under Brigadier Qasim made it clear, in official and 
unofficial statements, that all restrictions on personal liberty were 
lifted, discriminatory measures abolished, and steps would be taken 
to repair past errors. 

On 17 July Brigadier Qasim called a meeting of the Cabinet at 
which a number of resolutions was passed, demonstrating that the 
Revolution had already started to move in the right direction. It 
was announced that 'Iraq’s relations with foreign countries with 
which the old regime had come into conflict were to be regularized 
and diplomatic relations with them to be restored, including the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, and the U.A.R.^ The federal 
union with Jordan was declared abolished. With regard to internal 
affairs, the Cabinet passed a number of decisions intended to abolish 
acts passed by the old regime regarded as oppressive. One of them 
was to distinguish between prisoners who were criminals and political 
prisoners. Another was to reduce the sentences of ordinary prisoners, 
and still another to cancel decrees relating to the dismissal of school 
teachers and the suspension of students from classes.^ These, as well 
as several other measures which met with universal approval, were 
a great relief to people who had long been oppressed, especially 
in the capital and big towns where the new generation had been 
directly subjected to restrictions and police surveillance. 

But these measures were essentially negative in nature, and some of 

^ See Sa'dun Hamadi, ‘The Revolution and Foreign Policy’, al-Jumhuriya 
(Baghdad), 5 Aug. 1958. 

^ W.h, 23 July 1958; W.G.RJ., 6 Aug. 1958, See also al-Bilad, 18 July 1958. 
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them, like the sudden lifting of the ban on political parties and groups 
without regard to their impact on a society not yet habituated to 
exercise full freedom, created confusion and anarchy which the new 
regime had not anticipated. In the early days of the Revolution the 
mob tended to get out of control, for the sudden freedom given to 
suppressed masses encouraged agitators to commit outrages on 
guilty and innocent alike. Nor was this freedom used with restraint 
by extreme ideological groups, indeed ideological warfare between 
pan-Arabs and Communists brought the country virtually to civil 
war.® 

When the Revolutionary Government turned from negative to 
constructive work, it found that it was exceedingly difficult to erect a 
new political structure and carry out a reform programme. Neither 
Qasim and his fellow officers possessed the experience necessary to 
run the Government in a business-like way, nor were they ready to 
entrust the administration to civil hands and set up a Revolutionary 
Council composed of leading officers, as was contemplated before 
the Revolution. Instead, Qasim and Arif, contrary to the wishes of 
their supporters among the military, assumed the highest political 
posts and took direct responsibility for public affairs without 
adequate preparation. Nor were the civilian politicians happy with 
the assumption of power by the military. But it is doubtful if the 
leaders of the opposition parties would have been able to agree on a 
constructive programme had the military entrusted power to them, 
for in the past they had been able to co-operate only in their opposi¬ 
tion to the Old Regime; they were not prepared to co-operate after 
the Revolution. 

In the circumstances. Brigadier Qasim’s Government soon realized 
that to build up a new structure was a task which it could not 
accomplish at once, and tacitly came to the conclusion that an 
enduring and stable structure would have to be laid down after 
careful study of the needs and aspirations of the nation and would 
then have to be approved by a National Assembly elected by the 
people. Its present tasks were by necessity to set up a temporary 
Revolutionary Government and prepare plans for the future. 
Brigadier Qasim’s Cabinet therefore declared itself to be a Provi¬ 
sional Government, and as guidelines for its work a provisional 
constitution was drawn up. 


See ch. 6. 
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THE PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 

When the Free Officers moved to overthrow the Old Regime they 
had scarcely given thought to the problem of providing legal justifica¬ 
tion for their action. After the Revolution it was soon realized that 
the old constitution would still be valid until it was abolished through 
proper constitutional procedures. Students of constitutional law 
began to debate the issue, and the consensus of opinion seems to have 
regarded the old constitution as having been repudiated by the 
nation in its open support of military action. Just as Egyptian 
jurists argued in support of the abolition of their constitution in 
1952, in accordance with what was then called the ‘revolutionary 
jurisprudence’, so the Iraqi lawyers argued that the constitution of 
'Iraq was abolished by revolutionary action.^ 

Within less than a fortnight from the march on Baghdad a 
provisional constitution was promulgated to replace the old one. This 
constitution, prepared by a Cabinet Committee, was to remain in 
force during a ‘transitional period’, until a new one would be drawn 
up by a National Assembly elected by the people. The transitional 
period was not specified, but it was taken for granted that it would 
be a short one. The 'Iraqi leaders sought to avoid committing them¬ 
selves to a specific date which they might be forced to change, as 
Egyptian experience had shown. 

The preamble of the provisional constitution gives the reasons for 
the abolition of the old constitution as the ‘political corruption’ of 
the Old Regime and the violation of the rights of the people. In his 
public statement on the occasion of its promulgation, Qasim stated 
that the old constitution had been drawn up at a time when 'Iraq was 
under foreign rule, and that its provisions were contrary to a truly 
democratic system which the 'Iraqi people desired, because extensive 
powers had been given to the monarchy. The old constitution was 
declared abolished as from 14 July 1958. 

The new constitution embodied certain principles which were 
generally acceptable to the people. These principles were declared to 
be guiding objectives during the transitional period, and they were to 
provide the framework for a permanent constitution. One of these 

* The term ‘revolutionary jurisprudence’, coined by the Egyptian lawyer 
Sayyid Sabri, was used by the press to account for the fall of the constitutional 
system of Egypt (see an article by Husayn Jamil in al-Bilad, 18 July 1958, p. 4, and 
Sayyid Sabri in al-Ahram^ 24 July 1958). 
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principles was that 'Iraq formed an integral part ‘of the Arab nation’ 
(art. 2); ‘but Arabs and Kurds are considered partners in this 
homeland’ (art. 3). This definition of the 'Iraqi nation was regarded as 
essential until the people could decide whether they would join the 
U.A.R. or remain a separate sovereign state. It soon became apparent 
that differences of opinion on this question led to ideological conflict 
between pan-Arabs and Communists on the one hand, and between 
moderate and extreme nationalists on the other. 

The principle of republicanism was accepted without hesitation, 
but a single head of state to be chosen from one of the leading 
religious or ethnic groups was looked upon as a radical departure 
from the satisfactory arrangement which existed under the Old 
Regime, when the 'Iraqi royal dynasty, descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad, both on credal and lineal grounds was acceptable to 
Shi'is and Sunnis no less than to Arabs and Kurds. Even before the 
Revolution, the Free Officers seem to have paid attention to this 
question and proposed to set up a Council of Sovereignty, like the 
Sudanese Council of Sovereignty, composed of three members 
representing the three principal communities, in order to provide a 
working substitute for the monarchy. 

Islam was declared the religion of the state. But religious freedom 
for non-Muslims was guaranteed under article 12, and article 9 
provided for equality before the law and laid down that ‘there shall 
be no discrimination because of race, nationality, language, religion, 
or beliefs’. The new leaders, in theory, though not in actual practice, 
repudiated religious and sectarian discrimination, which was often 
the subject of criticism under the Old Regime. One of the few 
innovations of the provisional constitution was article 14, which 
provided the basis for an agrarian reform law. It stated that ‘agricul¬ 
tural ownership shall be limited and regulated by law’ and that 
existing rights would be preserved ‘until such time as legislation is 
enacted’. 

Finally, the constitution entrusted all executive and legislative 
powers to the Council of Sovereignty and the Cabinet during the 
transitional period. But the laws and regulations of the former 
regime, unless they were to be revised or abrogated by other laws and 
regulations, were to remain in force. ^ 

The new constitution remained in force during the entire Qasim 

® For text see W.L & al-Bilad, 28 July 1958; Engl, trans. S. W.B., 2nd ser., pt. 4, 
no. 612, 28 July 1958. 
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period, and it became clear that no steps would be taken to provide 
a permanent constitutional framework, although Qasim made 
several pious statements indicating that he was still interested in 
establishing a truly democratic system. In 1960 he stated that his 
preference was for the presidential system, possibly in emulation of 
Nasir’s presidential regime, but these proposals were never discussed 
in the Cabinet. The inherent military character of the regime and 
Qasim’s inclination towards personal rule precluded any steps to 
transform the revolutionary regime into a parliamentary system. 

THE MILITARY CHARACTER OF THE REVOLUTION 

The experience of Traq, as of many other countries, with military 
rule has demonstrated that once the military interfere in politics 
their interference is likely to continue, and if they take control it is 
exceedingly difficult to force them to give it up. In 1936, when the 
army first intervened in politics, they continued to replace one civil 
Government with another until 1941, when they came into conflict 
with Great Britain and were forced to relinquish power.® 'Iraq’s 
experience further demonstrated that the relative ease with which the 
army could influence political decisions tempted them to continue 
intervening until civil authority had become completely dominated 
by them. 

This experience had discouraged civilian politicians from inviting 
the army to involve themselves again in politics, except to maintain 
public order.Thus when the Free Officers began to contact a few 
politicians to secure their collaboration in a military revolution, they 
were at first chary of action. Kamil Chadirchi indicated in an inter¬ 
view with the author that not all the politicians were happy with the 
assumption of power by the military. A year before the July Revolu¬ 
tion Chadirchi told President Nasir, in reply to a question whether 
Chadirchi would be prepared to participate in a military revolution, 
that he would never become a member of a Government formed by 
the military.® However, when the July Revolution broke out, the 

® See my Independent Iraq^ chs, 5-9. 

’ In 1952 the Regent invited the Chief of Staff to form a Government in order 
to maintain public order following a popular upheaval, but he soon took steps to 
remove him before the military would be tempted to perpetuate his rule (see ibid., 
pp. 283-7). 

® In September 1957 Chadirchi visited Egypt and met Pres. Nasir. He found 
that Nasir had been informed about the political activities of the Traqi Free 
Officers. Nasir asked him whether he would collaborate with the military if they 
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civilian politicians participated willingly in the new regime, though 
without Chadirchi, who hoped that authority might be restored to 
civilian hands. The reason for the politicians’ ready support of the 
military must be found in the oppressive measures restricting 
political activities, including the arrest of political leaders, which 
forced them to resort to underground activities and co-operate to 
overthrow the Old Regime.® 

For their part the military always denied that they wished to 
intervene in politics or take control. They asserted that they inter¬ 
vened merely to replace an unpopular government by another 
acceptable to the people and that if they ever tried to take control 
they did so in order to transfer power from the Old Oligarchy, in 
whom the people had no confidence, to young leaders. But in 
practice the military have never willingly agreed to withdraw from 
politics once they achieved power. The Transitional period’ during 
which they have promised to fulfil their self-defined duty (such as 
cleansing the old regime or carrying out specific measures of reform 
to which they committed themselves) has always proved in practice 
to last much longer than they themselves anticipated, and the period 
of military rule has always tended to become indefinite. Nor have 
the military agreed to give up the position of power they attained to 
politicians whose views on reform were not always identical with their 
own. Once in the saddle, they found themselves just as capable of 
governing their country as anyone else and were tempted to remain in 
power. 

The Free Officers who planned the July Revolution were not 
unaware of the dangers of being involved in politics after the down¬ 
fall of the Old Regime. It was to avoid such a possibility that they 
pledged themselves to entrust authority to civilian hands and decided 
that none of them should accept high political posts save with the 
approval of other Free Officers. Perhaps vaguely realizing that they 
could not completely wash their hands of the political consequences 
of a Revolution, they agreed to establish a Revolutionary Council, 

formed a Government. When Chadirchi showed his unpreparedness to co-operate 
with the military in politics, Nasir rejoined by saying that he agreed with him! 
(Interview with Chadirchi, 1 Aug. 1966.) 

® Chadirchi was a political prisoner in 1958, although his imprisonment did not 
prevent him from seeing his friends and acquaintances. I had the pleasure of 
visiting him in his air-conditioned private room in prison in June 1958, and found 
him surrounded with books and papers, and that he could afford the luxury of 
serving Turkish coffee to his visitors. 
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composed of the fourteen Free Officers of the Central Organization, 
whose duty it was to support as well as to control the new Govern¬ 
ment to be established after the Revolution.^® The Free Officers did 
not discuss the possibility of disagreement between the Revolutionary 
Council and the new Government, but it was understood that if the 
views of the civil Government differed radically from those of the 
military, the Council would necessarily intervene to ensure that the 
aims of the Revolution would be achieved. 

The authors of the Revolution were by no means in agreement on 
the question of assumption of high political posts, but seem to have 
been divided into two groups. The Baghdad group apparently 
insisted on keeping out of politics while the Mansur group, domi¬ 
nated by Qasim and Arif, decided to play an active political role. 
But Qasim and Arif seem to have concealed their plan from the 
Baghdad group in order to avoid dissension within the Central 
Organization and decided to persuade others to subscribe to their 
views by a fait accompli.^^ Qasim and Arif must have anticipated the 
difficulty of their position if the new regime created by the Revolution 
were to be entrusted to civilian leaders, and their decision to place 
themselves at the head of the new Revolutionary regime was not 
devoid of personal ambition. It is not surprising, therefore, that no 
sooner had Arif succeeded in the capture of Baghdad than Qasim 
proceeded to his headquarters and proclaimed the formation of his 
Cabinet without consulting his collaborators. 

Qasim’s decision, though supported by the Mansur group, carried 
with it the germ of disagreement, for his failure to secure approval 
meant that other Free Officers felt keenly that they had been betrayed 
by his unexpected assumption of power against their wishes. Qasim 
was reproached for his violation of the pledge taken that none 
should accept a political position without approval of the others. 
Nor was that all. Qasim tried to fill the new posts with military per¬ 
sonnel, contrary to the decisions taken by the Central Organization. 
Needless to say, no sooner had the new regime begun to work than it 

See above, p. 28. 

Naji Talib a member of the Baghdad Organization, told me that Qasim 
offered him membership in the future Sovereignty Council shortly before the 
Revolution, but he refused to participate, although he accepted a portfolio in the 
Qasim Government after the Revolution. Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin also told me 
that Arif had discussed with him shortly before the Revolution the possibility of 
assuming a political post, but Amin raised objections to the suggestion (inter¬ 
views with Talib and Amin, 3 Aug. & 15 Dec. 1966). 
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began to experience internal dissension, since the Free Officers were 
not in agreement on the form it should take. 

No sooner had Qasim taken control, significantly choosing the 
Department of Defence rather than in the Premier's office for his 
Government’s headquarters, than he began to reorganize the 
machinery of government and fill the key positions with army officers. 
Two members of the Presidential Council (or the Sovereignty 
Council), including the Presidency of the Council, were army 
officers: General Najib al-Rubay'i, a senior officer who had dis¬ 
seminated revolutionary ideas, and Colonel Khalid al-Naqshbandi, 
a Kurdish officer sympathetic with the Free Officers’ movement. In 
the Cabinet, it is true, only four out of fourteen portfolios were held 
by officers; but these were the most important ones—the Premier¬ 
ship, the Ministry of Defence, Interior, and Social Affairs. Qasim 
tried to give the impression that his Cabinet was civilian, and at the 
outset he held regular Cabinet meetings and consulted his ministers; 
but very soon, especially after Arif was dropped, he dominated the 
Cabinet and often made decisions without consulting ministers. In 
the second (February 1959) and subsequent reshuffles of his Cabinet 
the number of officers rose to six, and he always dropped those who 
failed to be subservient to his whims. Within a few months of his 
assumption of power, Qasim began to occupy his Cabinet meetings 
with trivia and made decisions independently, not infrequently 
keeping the members waiting while he went to meet a visitor or an 
important dignitary in his office. Most of his Cabinet meetings were 
held late in the evening, and he kept the members until the small 
hours reading them a speech he had already given or a statement he 
had issued. When a Minister left a^ Cabinet meeting, he had to go 
straight to his office, or, if he could afford the luxury, go home to 
bed for the rest of the day to recover. 

The Free Officers, it will be recalled, tried to establish a Revolu¬ 
tionary Council. In Egypt the Revolutionary Council made policy 
decisions which the Council of Ministers had to carry out, but 
Nasir later abolished it, since the Council of Ministers, composed in 
the main of army officers, absorbed its functions. In Iraq, Qasim 
and Arif were opposed from the beginning to the setting up of a 
Revolutionary Council, because they wished to make essential 

Several members of Qasim’s Cabinet told me that they were pleased with 
Qasim’s co-operation in the first month or two, but very soon he began to make 
decisions irrespective of Cabinet deliberations. 
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decisions without consulting fellow members of the Central 
Organization. It is not quite clear whether Qasim or Arif suggested 
dispensing with the Council, for each tried to blame the other for 
failure ^o organize it, although both seem to have agreed that they 
could govern the country more effectively without it.^^ Arif is 
reported to have later regretted his failure to support the officers who 
wished to set up the Council, but once Qasim became the head of 
Government, he preferred to remain free from restraints. 

In order to bring 'Iraq under full military control, the Qasim 
Cabinet declared the country to be under martial law from the first 
day of the Revolution, and appointed Brigadier Ahmad Salih al- 
Abdi as Military Governor-General for the country. Brigadier Abdi, 
a loyal officer, was made directly responsible to Qasim as Minister 
of Defence. The police were put under the control of Colonel 
Tahir Yahya who, though nominally responsible to the Minister 
of Interior, allied himself with Qasim when his chief, Colonel Arif, 
came into conflict with Qasim. Nevertheless Yahya, suspected of 
disloyalty to Qasim, was removed from office early in 1959. 

A number of high Government officials was dismissed either 
because some were known to have been proteges of one or another 
elder politician or were suspected of sympathizing with the Old 
Regime. These were replaced either by civilians or by army officers 
known for their sympathy with the new regime. The property of the 
Royal House was declared confiscated by a decree.^® Most of the 
older politicians either fled the country or were arrested for trial 
for corruption or miscarriage of justice. The provincial governors 
{mustasarrifs) were replaced by army officers loyal to the new 
regime.^® The posts of Directors-General of Ports, Supply, Prisons, 
of the Civil Airport and several of their deputies or assistants were 
also filled by army officers. 

The Development Board, which had become a target of attack by 
the opposition, was declared abolished and its members dismissed 
by decree.^^ Instead, a Development Committee was set up, under 

See Arif’s statement in his trial at the Mahdawi Court, Muhakamat, v. 442. 

In the decree of appointment on 14 July 1958 Abdi was formally responsible 
to the Ministers of Defence and Interior, but after Arif’s dismissal, he received his 
orders directly from Qasim as Premier and Minister of Defence. See W.I.^ 23 
Aug. 1958; W.G.R.L, 23 July 1958. 

See text in WJ. & W.G.R.L, 23 July 1958. 

See text of decrees giving their names and dates of their appointment ibid. 

For text of the decree see ibid. 
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the chairmanship of the Prime Minister and consisting of the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Ministers of Development, Finance, Economics, 
Agriculture, and Social Affairs. Three of these—Premier, Deputy 
Premier, and Minister of Social Affairs—^were army officers.^8 
No less extensive changes were also made in the structure of the 
military hierarchy. Not only was the Chief of Staff, General Rafiq 
Arif, who had virtually protected the leading Free Officers, dismissed 
and arrested, but a host of other high ranking officers were dismissed 
or put on the retired list.^^ Brigadier Qasim and Colonel Arif, in 
addition to their Cabinet posts, assumed the ranks of Commander- 
in-Chief and Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the national armed 
forces.Brigadier Salih al-Abdi, the Military Governor-General, 
also became Chief of the General Staff. New commanders of the 
four divisions of the Traqi army were appointed from among the 
Free Officers. Colonel Abd al-Aziz al-'Uqayli became commander of 
the First Division, Brigadier Nazim al-Tabaqchali of the Second, 
Colonel Khalil Sa'id of the Third, and Brigadier Muhyi al-Din 
Hamid, of the Fourth. Group-Captain Jalal al-Awqati was appointed 
commander of the air force.^^ Changes in subordinate military posts 
were also made to ensure that the armed forces were brought under 
Qasim’s control. Many of the officers who had been retired or 
dismissed from service under the Old Regime—some had joined the 
Free Officers’ movement—were naturally reappointed. Among those 
who played a significant role were Colonels Mustafa Rif'at al-Hajj 
Sirri and Nu'man Mahir al-Kan'ani;^^ 

A court martial, set up since 14 July 1958 to try persons under 
martial law, was composed of three army officers. This court was 
administered under Qasim’s authority in his capacity as Minister of 
Defence.^^ 

Both Qasim and Arif tried to put their proteges in key positions, 
and each used his influence to limit the activities of some regarded as 

See texts ibid. 

For a list of over 60 high ranking officers dismissed or retired from service 
between 14-16 July 1958 see W.L, 23 July 1958. 

The decree of their appointment was dated 14 July 1958 (see ibid, and 
W.G.R.I, 23 July 1958). 

Date of appointment was 14 July 1958 (see IF./., 23 July 1958). 

The date of their return to service was 14 July 1958 (ibid.). 

The three members of the court were Col. Shams al-Din Abd Allah al- 
Abdali, President; and Cols. Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr and Abd al-Razzaq Abd al- 
Rahman al-Jidda. They were appointed on 14 July 1958. For decree of appoint¬ 
ment see ibid. 
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unfriendly to When they came into conflict several transfers of 
personnel were made by Qasim in order to establish his firm control 
over the military hierarchy. Even before his conflict with Arif, it 
became clear that Qasim’s arrangements had established his control 
firmly over the army, and through the army he exercised control 
over the political and administrative processes. Within two to three 
months of the Revolution the Government was virtually controlled 
by members of the armed forces. 

BRIGADIER QASIM 

The army’s intervention in politics opens an opportunity to 
officers who aspire to play a role in public affairs if they possess the 
qualities necessary to appreciate the play of political forces. Seniority 
in military rank has enabled some officers to lead armies to intervene 
in politics; but after the army seized power, the officers must possess 
other qualities necessary for manipulating the political forces if they 
are to remain in command as political leaders. Politics requires 
certain qualities which the army officer, in his military career, may 
not tolerate if he is to maintain firm military discipline. If the 
commanding officer who seizes power lacks the requisite qualities 
for playing the role of a politician, he is likely to be replaced by another 
officer ready to manipulate political forces, even if lower in military 
rank, as was the case with General Najib of Egypt. 

In Traq Brigadier Qasim and Colonel Arif had played almost 
equally important roles in carrying out the July Revolution; Arif 
headed the march on Baghdad, and seniority gave Qasim the 
opportunity to lead the Free Officers’ movement and place himself 
at the head of the Revolutionary regime. Both desired to become 
leaders of the Revolution and they embarked on a struggle for power 
after it was carried out. This struggle, often compared with that be¬ 
tween Najib and Nasir, resulted in the expulsion of the one by the 
other. Arif’s supporters contended that Qasim’s fate would be like 
Najib’s and Arif himself seemed to have intimated to his friends 
prematurely that it was his intention to reduce Qasim as Nasir 
reduced Najib. Arif’s whispers to his confidants did not fail to reach 

Col. Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, one of the leading Free Officers, with whom 
Arif had quarrelled during the meetings of the Central Organization of the Free 
Officers, was sent to Cairo as Military Attache soon after the Revolution at 
Arif’s insistence in order to reduce his influence (the author’s interview with 
Amin). 
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Qasim’s ear, who outmanoeuvred his bid for power. It was, therefore, 
Qasim who was most able to manipulate the political forces so as to 
remain in power, although after Qasim’s fall Arif was given another 
opportunity. A study of Qasim’s personality and character will 
throw light on his career as a political leader. 

Abd al-Karim Qasim was born on 21 October 1914, in the Mahdiya 
quarter of the Rusafa (Baghdad West), on the left bank of the Tigris. 
His upbringing in the Mahdiya is indicative of his humble family 
background, for this quarter, though one of the old Sunni centres, 
was inhabited by poor and hard-working families. His father, Jasim 
Muhammad Bakr,^^ was a carpenter who claimed descent from the 
tribe of Zubayd, a tribe traditionally associated with the tribes of 
Qahtan, presumed to have migrated from the north of the Hijaz. 
Qasim’s mother, Kayfiya Hasan al-Ya'qubi, belonged to a Shfi 
family claiming descent from Banu Tamim, a tribe reputed to have 
belonged to the tribes of Adnan of southern Arabia. But Qasim, 
though asserting an Arab descent, real or fictitious, never traded on 
his Arab background or exploited his family religious association 
with both Sunni and Shih communities. His upbringing in the 
Rusafa, where families of various ethnic and religious affiliations 
resided, provided him with a tolerant attitude devoid of religious and 
ethnic bias which characterize those brought up in the northern or 
eastern sections of Baghdad. His Arab descent was questioned by 
some of his opponents because he sided with the Communists against 
pan-Arabs; but this did not mean that all those who advocated pan- 
Arabism were of genuine Arab descent either. 

In 1922 Jasim, owing to poor circumstances, moved with his 
family to al-Suwayra—a town in southern Iraq—where his brother 
Ali Muhammad, a retired army ofiicer in the Ottoman service, 
possessed an estate and was a little better off than his brother. Jasim 
may have had an easier life in Suwayra, but we know virtually 
nothing about it except that his son Abd al-Karim spent four years 
in the primary school of that town before his father returned to 
Baghdad in 1926. Back in Baghdad, the family settled in another 
quarter, called Qanbar Ali, not far from Rusafa and possibly an 
even more cosmopolitan centre. Abd al-Karim continued and 

Until 1930 the father’s name was Jasim, but the son changed it to Qasim, 
probably because Jasim is the colloquial equivalent of Qasim. For Qasim’s own 
account about his humble family background, see his speech on 5 July 1959 
(Qasim’s Speeches, 1959, pt. 1, p. 147). 
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completed his primary and high school education in Baghdad in 1931. 
Neither in the primary nor in high school did he distinguish himself, 
even as an average student. Indeed, he failed to take the final 
examination in the spring of his last year (1931), giving health 
reasons as an excuse, and he had to take the examination in the 
autumn of that year. One of his science teachers, who seems to have 
remembered him very well, made three interesting remarks about 
his school life. First, Qasim always sat at the back of the class and he 
neither participated in discussion nor uttered a word; secondly, he 
looked shabby and withdrawn and wore tattered clothes; thirdly, he 
often absented himself from class and failed to take some of the 
class tests.^® But he seemed to have shown an interest in Arabic 
literature, for the Arabic teacher’s report on his work was slightly 
better. 

Qasim sought employment in the Department of Education after 
leaving school and began to teach at a primary school in al-Shamiya, 
a town in southern 'Iraq. He spent only one academic year, 1931-2, 
there, for teaching did not seem to attract him and he left a not 
altogethergoodimpression on his students. Hudayb al-Hajj Hammud, 
one of them and a future minister in his Cabinet, stated that Qasim 
was not a good teacher and that his attitude towards the students 
was too authoritarian, although his own relations with Qasim seem 
to have been friendly.^^ Neither did Qasim show any inclination to 
mix with his colleagues; he tended to be withdrawn and fraternized 
with very few people. No sooner was the academic year over than 
he returned to Baghdad, 

The first sign indicating Qasim’s ambition was his decision to 
enter the Military College in the autumn of 1932. In that year, when 
'Iraq had just become independent, it was deemed necessary to 
reorganize and enlarge its army, and so it was announced that a 
larger number of applicants would be admitted to the Military 
College. Qasim saw his opportunity in a career in the army and 
applied for admission, despite the discouragement of Mustafa Ali, a 
close friend and future Minister of Justice in his Cabinet, who 

2® Sheeth Nu'man, Director-General of Industrial Research in 1935-8, taught 
science in the Central Secondary School in 1928-31. 

Qasim seems to have got on with his Arabic teacher Bahjat al-Athari, and he 
rewarded him after the Revolution by appointing him Director-General of Awqaf 
(Pious Foundations). 

Hudayb al-Hajj Hammud attended my classes at the Central Secondary 
School in 1934-6, after he had completed his primary school in his town. 
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advised him that a career as a teacher would be safer. Nevertheless, 
Qasim entered the Military College where he spent the next four 
years. He found the life there more congenial to him. Well built and 
taking military discipline seriously, he performed military exercises 
to the satisfaction of his superiors.^^ His record showed more dis¬ 
tinguished work than anything he had done before. However, even 
as a cadet he kept aloof and made very few friends. 

Upon graduation from the Military College, Qasim served as a 
second lieutenant in a number of units in several parts of the country 
during the next five years. He was prompt in performing his duties, 
but not outstanding. In this period, the first military coup d’etat took 
place in Iraq (1936), in which Bakr Sidqi played a brilliant role. 
Bakr was then the idol of the 'Iraqi officers, and Qasim was one of 
his admirers. Family relationship with Muhammad Ali Jawad,®® 
Commander of the Air Force and a close friend of Bakr Sidqi, 
brought Qasim into the Sidqi’s inner circle and gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing at first hand the interplay between political 
forces and military discipline. This experience proved to be invaluable 
later. He was also influenced by the political ideas of the Sidqi group, 
which stressed 'Iraqi unity and co-operation between Arabs and 
Kurds.It was possibly at this time that his political ambitions were 
aroused and he aspired to play a role similar to that of Bakr Sidqi. 
In fact, Sidqi’s remarkable personality so much impressed the 
younger officers that many of them aspired to emulate him. But 
Baler’s career was cut short by assassination a year after his sudden 
rise. 

Qasim’s determination to make his way up in the army was 
reflected in his decision to enter the Staff College in 1940. Not all 
officers who had completed five years of service were allowed to 
enter the College, but only those whose record showed efficiency and 
devotion to work. Qasim spent two years at the College, where he 
demonstrated greater efficiency and discipline than when he was a 

Mustafa Ali told me that he had noticed Qasim’s physical strength ever since 
Qasim was a boy and that he was much stronger than the other members of his 
family (interview with Mustafa AH, 19 Aug. 1966). 

Qasim’s sister was married to Muhammad Ali Jawad’s brother, Abd al- 
Jabbar. 

The political ideas of the Sidqi group stressed internal reforms and repudiated 
pan-Arab unity, which aimed solely at realizing Arab unity without regard to 
local considerations. The ideology of the group, as reported to the author by 
Mustafa Ali, was ‘first, reform from within, and then co-operation abroad’ (see 
my Independent Iraq^ p. 106). 
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cadet in the Military College.^^ Upon graduation in 1941, he was 
assigned to work under Colonel Muhyi al-Din Muhammad, an 
'Iraqi officer who had received his military training in Turkey. 
Qasim was much impressed by Muhammad, who seems to have 
maintained a high standard of efficiency, discipline, and integrity. 
Muhammad held liberal ideas and was regarded by Qasim as 
the model officer. He died in 1956, just when Qasim became in¬ 
volved in the Free Officers’ movement, but it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine to what extent Qasim had been guided by him.^^ In 'Iraq’s 
short war with Britain in May 1941 Qasim showed no great 
enthusiasm, but he participated in the military operations in the 
Euphrates area. 

In the years following the war, Qasim’s horizon was widened and 
his stature began to grow. A brief visit to England for medical 
treatment in 1947 gave him an opportunity to observe daily life 
there, which seems to have greatly impressed him. When he returned 
to England in 1950 to attend a school for senior army officers for a 
six-month training period, he observed more closely some aspects of 
English life which interested him, such as the housing situation, and 
the life of the common people in particular. One may attribute to 
this visit the interest he took while in power to improve the lot of the 
poor, especially of the hut-dwellers around Baghdad, whose living 
conditions he must have contrasted with those of the common 
people in England. 

No less significant was Qasim’s participation in the Palestine war 
in 1948-9. The 'Iraqi officers took no great part in the operations, 
owing to the nature of the military assignment given them, but 
Qasim found an opportunity to demonstrate his efficiency and 
courage, and his care for the welfare of the soldiers under his 
command. His record shows that he was highly praised for his 
courage and discipline as well as for the respect of soldiers and 
officers. At this time he was on intimately friendly terms with 
Brigadier Najib al-Rubay'i, commander of the First Brigade, under 
whom he served as commander of the First Battalion of the brigade. 
Both Rubay'i and Qasim, and the younger officers in general, were 

The present author gave lectures on international affairs at the Staff College 
during World War II, but could not recall that Qasim ever participated in the 
discussions. 

Col. Muhyi al-Din’s son, Khalid, influenced by the father’s political 
views, joined the Communist movement, which flourished imder the Qasim 
regime. 
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dissatisfied with the conduct of the war, for they had expected to be 
given greater responsibilities in the military operations. Rubay'i 
contributed in no small measure to the spread of the revolutionary 
movement in the army. Thus, when Qasim joined the Free Officers’ 
movement, he found the army was ready for revolutionary action. 
Rubay'i, however, did not join the movement, though he sympathized 
with it; there was thus no question as to whom the Presidency of the 
Sovereignty Council should be offered after the Revolution, 

In 1950 General Nuri al-Sa'id embarked on a policy of military 
alliances and began to cultivate the company of prominent officers in 
order to enlist their support. In 1953 he gave a lecture to a group of 
leading officers, including Qasim, in which he expounded his views 
on the international situation and stressed the role which 'Iraq 
might play in the defence of the Middle East. Nuri’s interest in the 
reorganization and enlargement of the army, especially after the 
formation of the Baghdad Pact in 1955, appealed to senior officers, 
but the younger officers, though outwardly supporting him, showed 
no enthusiasm for his foreign policy. Nuri was not unaware of the 
widespread dissatisfaction with Western policy towards the Arab 
world among the young officers, but he paid no attention to it. 
Qasim, maintaining an outwardly close attachment to Nuri, gave the 
impression that he was one of his proteges. Nuri’s confidence in 
Qasim’s loyalty must have been so great that Qasim was chosen on 
more than one occasion to carry out military instructions intended 
to implement his foreign policy, such as the dispatch of forces under 
Qasim’s command to Jordan in 1956. Needless to say, Qasim was 
dissimulating in order to convince Nuri that he supported his foreign 
policy. In reality, Qasim was not opposed to Nuri’s entire foreign 
policy; he admired Nuri’s handling of questions of foreign policy, 
as one of his close associates pointed out,^^ but he entirely disagreed 
with him on domestic policy, especially Nuri’s support of the ruling 
Oligarchy and his neglect of internal reforms. After 'Iraq signed the 
Baghdad Pact, Qasim and Rubay'i were sent to Turkey as members 
of a military mission, and were most impressed, not only with 
Turkey’s military preparedness, but also with the progress achieved 
under the Kemalist regime. After the Revolution, Qasim is reported 
to have hesitated to withdraw from the Baghdad Pact, but he was 
forced to do so under the pressure of nationalists and Communists. 
When Turkey showed a certain reserve in her relations with 'Iraq 
Interview with Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid, 23 May 1966. 
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after the Revolution, Qasim paid a visit to the Turkish Embassy in 
Baghdad on the occasion of a national day, when he publicly stated 
that he had been an admirer of the Kemalist regime, and called for 
the renewal of co-operation between Turkey and Traq. 

Qasim has been praised for his courage, discipline, and patience, 
combined with ambition and single-mindedness—qualities which 
enabled him to make his way up in the military hierarchy, though 
they were unnoticed in his early life. In fact, Qasim grew up dis¬ 
trustful of a society which failed to afford him the advantages 
enjoyed by his fellow schoolmates. Any qualities he may have pos¬ 
sessed likely to impress his superiors were therefore concealed by 
shyness or by suspicion of his social environment. Moreover, Qasim’s 
early schooling coincided with the period of British tutelage over 
Traq, and British influence was often violently opposed by nationalist 
agitation. Growing up in this atmosphere, his character was moulded 
by an aversion to a foreign domination under which only his privi¬ 
leged schoolmates, whose parents were in alliance with foreign 
influence, derived advantage. Such a feeling was shared by a large 
number of his schoolmates, some of whom were to participate in the 
Free Officers’ movement. 

At the Military College Qasim found the atmosphere congenial 
and began to feel for the first time in his true element. There discipline 
and courage counted for more than social status. Qasim’s high stand¬ 
ard of discipline and physical perseverance rehabilitated his self- 
confidence. He was also relieved of dependence on a poor father, for 
the College provided cadets with all material needs. Most of them 
came from relatively poor families, for upper-class children pre¬ 
ferred to study abroad or enter the Law or Medical Colleges of 
Baghdad. 

The year in which Qasim entered the Military College coincided 
with Traq’s emancipation from foreign control, and the Government 
began to pay attention to the army as the guardian of the country’s 
political independence. Qasim and the officers of his generation were 
indoctrinated with nationalism as part of their preparation for the 
defence of their country. Such indoctrination was enhanced at the 
Staff College, and Qasim’s latent ambition to play a role in public 
life was thus awakened. 

Once Qasim was in the saddle, his complex character and per¬ 
sonality began to reveal themselves. True, none of his fellow officers 
could reproach him for lack of courage or readiness to assume 
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responsibility;^^ but once he had achieved power he was determined 
to keep it and went so far as to execute some of his close collaborators 
who disagreed with him. He gave warning that he would put to death 
anyone who dared to ‘steal’, to use his own word, the Revolution 
from him. He applied so much energy to the cause of the Revolution 
that he scarcely had time to sleep. The aims of the Revolution, as he 
saw them, began to change from the aims of his fellow officers, as 
they understood them, and they began to turn against him. He thus 
became involved in a struggle for power, and his method was to 
play off one group against another. In the spare moments that he 
could afford to spend on other matters he turned to internal reforms. 
To him constructive reforms were those which would improve social 
conditions for the poor, housing for the military and civil bureau¬ 
crats, the widening of streets, and the construction of public squares, 
roads, and canals. At heart, he sympathized with the underdog, but 
he was unable to control the social forces which were shaping the 
development of the country. 

THE MAHDAWI COURT 

The Special Supreme Military Court, known as the People’s 
Court, may be regarded as another instrument designed to assert 
Qasim’s authoritarianism. Its function, as specified in the decrees 
governing its establishment, was to try the leading personalities of the 
Old Regime for acts regarded either as ‘conspiracies against the 
safety of the country’ or which contributed to the ‘corruption’ of 
that regime. In the first were included all kinds of political or military 
actions construed as interference in the domestic affairs of neigh¬ 
bouring Arab countries, and in the second any decision taken by a 
person in his capacity as minister or high ranking official which 
adversely affected public interest or violated the laws of the land. It 
is clear that the powers given to the court were so extensive that they 
could apply to anyone regarded as an opponent to the Revolution, 

I have heard only one derogatory remark about Qasim by an unfriendly 
critic. In the discussion of the plan of the march on Baghdad shortly before the 
Revolution, Arif, Darraji, and others suggested that Arif should lead Brigade 19 
in the march and that Qasim’s force (Brigade 20) should provide support from 
behind rather than vice-versa. Qasim, it is reported, at once agreed. This quick 
acceptance has been construed to mean that Qasim readily agreed because he 
feared that the march on Baghdad might fail. This story reached Nasir, who 
mentioned it in one of his speeches (15 Mar. 1959) in an attack on Qasim. 
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either by conspiring against the state or through contributing to 
corruption.^® 

The court consisted of five officers, presided over by Colonel Fadil 
Abbas al-Mahdawi; and a Prosecutor-General, Colonel Majid 
Muhammad Amin, assisted by two civilian lawyers.®^ It was, however, 
the colourful personality of Mahdawi and his satirical, if not comical, 
methods in conducting the business of the meetings that gave the 
court a special character and attracted the attention of a wide public 
within and outside the country. Mahdawi was assisted in this by 
Colonel Amin, who proved to be as outspoken a satirist. Moreover, 
Mahdawi, who was well versed in Arabic literature, often displayed 
his literary talent by reciting poetry and familiar quotations from 
well-known writers—in most cases these were full of insults and 
verbal abuse which amused the spectators but violated the integrity 
and dignity of a judicial organ. 

The proceedings of the court were fully reported in the press and 
broadcast on radio and television, so that Mahdawi’s name was 
familiar in almost every home and coffee shop. The people watched the 
trials as if they were watching a theatrical performance. They noted 
how he arrogantly entered the court at the head of a band of officer- 
lawyers, taking his seat amid the loud applause of the spectators. He 
opened each session with a resounding Tn the name of God and the 
People’. Before the trial began he always made a speech giving his 
opinion on the question of the day. He would then make a speech 
and shower insults on the men at the dock, treating them all as 
guilty and making no distinction between plaintiffs and defendants. 
He was often interrupted by one of the spectators, who asked him 
to recite a poem specially prepared for the occasion, and the recita¬ 
tion was likely to excite some of the spectators who would rise and 
perform a dabka, a form of folk-dancing, in support of the cause to 
which the poet had addressed himself. After this scene was over, 
Mahdawi would conclude with a wise advice or warning to his 
audience before the proceedings of the court began. The Special 
Court, accordingly, was not just a court of law; it was a public forum 
for the people to express their suppressed emotions. Some have 
described it as a theatre for comic performances; others as a circus; 

For text of the law governing the organization and functions of the Court, 
see Muhakamat, i. 8-20. 

The other members of the court were Cols. Abd al-Hadi al-Rawi, Fattah 
al-Shali, and Shakir Mahmud al-Salam. 
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and still others as a guillotine for the enemies of the Revolution where 
they were sent to receive punishment without due process of law. 

The Mahdawi Court served as a safety-valve at a time when the 
public, or at any rate the mob, was still angry with the leaders of the 
Old Regime. Possibly no better choice than Mahdawi could have 
been made to preside over a court which reflected the mood of the 
public, for both by temperament and by his personal attachment to 
the new regime, he was well fitted to perform this duty.^® 

Three sets of cases were put before the court. The first, already 
referred to, were the trials of the leading figures of the Old Regime. 
These trials, lasting from the middle of August 1958 to the end of 
March 1959, and occupying the greater part of the court’s proceed¬ 
ings, aroused the excitement as well as the amusement of the public, 
for the court’s principal object was not to condemn but to expose the 
alleged corruption of the Old Oligarchs. Although some received 
capital punishment, most of the leaders were released after a short 
term of imprisonment, ranging from a few months to almost two 
years. Only three—Sa'id Qazzaz, former Minister of Interior, Abd 
al-Jabbar Fahmi, Mutasarrif of Baghdad, and Bahjat al-Atiya, 
Director of Central Intelligence—were put to death through popular 
pressure.®® During these trials Mahdawi reached the summit of his 
prestige and enjoyed a reputation, though not altogether compli¬ 
mentary, beyond the country. 

The second set of cases were the trials of the enemies of the 
Revolution—civilians as well as military who collaborated with 
Qasim as fellow officers but rebelled against him. These trials dealt 
with leaders of the counter-revolution in which Qasim was involved 
in a struggle for power with his opponents. Most of the leaders, 
especially the military, were given summary trials and put to death, 
but Mahdawi’s reputation began to suffer a decline, for most of the 
rebels were army officers who had known him either in the Military 
Mahdawi was born in Baghdad in 1915, of a relatively poor family, and did 
not have a distinguished record either in high school or in the Military College. 
Nor did he distinguish himself after graduation from college, but he participated 
in the Palestine war of 1948-9, He joined the Free Officers’ movement before 
1958, but was not a member of the^ Central Organization. He was a cousin of 
Brig. Qasim. For a brief account of his life, see ‘Munsif‘al-Mahdawi Rajul Min 

I al-Nas’, Sawt al-Ahrar, (Baghdad), 31 May & 1-2 June 1960. 

Of all the leaders, Sa'id Qazzaz, a Kurd, defended himself with most ability 
and moral courage, preferring to die rather than shrink from responsibility. It was 
an irony of fate that the man whose integrity and character were beyond reproach 
should be the first whose death sentence was approved by Qasim. For his trial, 
see Muhakamat x. 1-249. 
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College or in the barracks and had little or no respect for him. They 
could therefore defy his vulgarity or abuse with equal arrogance. 
Moreover, public opinion, which was divided on the issue, no longer 
applauded Mahdawi’s caustic comments. However, during these 
trials the Mahdawi Court fulfilled the more important function of 
acting as Qasim’s mouthpiece in reply to Nasir’s press and pro¬ 
paganda campaigns against the regime. For the Traqi counter¬ 
revolution had received Nasir’s support and Qasim, preferring not to 
cross swords with Nasir, delegated the function of counter-attack 
to Mahdawi. Mahdawi’s replies, often made while cross-examining 
a defendant sympathetic to Nasir, were in the form of an attack on 
Nasir’s personality or his grandiose pan-Arab schemes. These 
remarks often provoked the press of other Arab countries to make 
malicious attacks on Mahdawi and to denounce the verdicts of his 
court as a travesty of justice. 

There was as much criticism within the country, and it seems that 
Mahdawi himself began to feel that his court had outgrown its 
usefulness. In order to show his confidence in him, Qasim appointed 
Mahdawi as the head of a mission to attend the tenth official celebra¬ 
tion of the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 
September 1959. During his absence, an attempt on Qasim’s life took 
place in the following month, and Mahdawi, on his return home, 
resumed the proceedings of his court in December 1959. The third 
set of cases were the trials of the young men who made an attempt on 
Qasim’s life. But the outcome of these trials contributed to the 
further eclipse of Mahdawi, for the final decision concerning their 
fate was made by Qasim himself, without regard to the court’s 
verdicts. No other cases were put before the court and its task seemed 
to have been completed. Mahdawi, though assuming no responsibi¬ 
lity, remained as one of the pillars of the Qasim regime, and his 
future was obviously linked with the fate of his cousin.^** 

THE POPULAR RESISTANCE FORCE 

No military regime can endure for long without an attempt to 
secure popular support to legitimize its exercise of power. The initial 

For a full understanding of the structure and working of the Mahdawi Court 
one should consult the voluminous set of the proceedings, entitled Muhakamat, 
twenty-two volumes of which were published from 1958 to 1962. Vol. 23, the last, 
is not yet in print. For a brief account of the court, see Basil Daqqaq, Ahd al- 
Mahdawi (Beirut, 1959). 
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popular demonstrations and applause greeting the entry of the 
military into Baghdad encouraged Qasim to declare that the Revolu¬ 
tion was not carried out only by the army but by civilians also. In 
order to demonstrate civilian participation, it was deemed necessary 
to establish a permanent organization through which public support 
of the Revolution would be expressed. No better means were found 
than a civil militia, organized on the model of Communist countries, 
which would enlist the support of the public by voluntary participa¬ 
tion. From its very inception, Qasim used the militia as a para¬ 
military instrument against political opponents. 

The Popular Resistance Force was organized in accordance with a 
law of 1 August 1958. It consisted of volunteers, men and women, 
of Traqi nationality as well as Arabs of other nationalities. Its 
functions were to train citizens in civil defence as a means of helping 
the regular military forces to maintain order, and to provide civil 
defence and defence against foreign attack. Colonel Taha Mustafa 
al-Bamarni, former commander of the Royal Bodyguard, was 
appointed its commander and made ultimately responsible to the 
Ministry of Defence. 

The militia was at first limited in number, organized in areas 
where it was needed to maintain internal security or participate in 
defence against possible foreign attack. L^ter its principal function 
was to reduce the power of groups known for their opposition to the 
regime, and to watch—even intimidate—leading personalities sus¬ 
pected of disloyalty. During the struggle for power among rival 
groups, the militia played an active part in arresting the leaders of 
the opposition and discouraging others. It paraded the streets of 
cities and towns at nights and often invaded the privacy of homes and 
committed violence to persons and property. These excesses were 
later denied by responsible authorities, who said that they were 
committed by individuals having nothing to do with the militia; but 
evidence seems to have been brought to the attention of the authori¬ 
ties that such excesses had been actually committed by members of 
the militia. During the struggle among ideological groups, the 

For text of the law, W.L, 4 Aug. 1958 & al-Bilad, 3 Aug, 1958. 

^2 See aUBilad, 21 My & 5 Nov. 1958. 

A magazine, edited by Bamarni, called Majallat al-Muqawama al-Sha'biya, 
was published to record the achievements of the militia. The first issue appeared 
in March 1959. 

** See a leading article in al-AhalU 19 Mar. 1959. For a statement in defence of 
the militia, see Bamarni’s statement in al-Bilad, 26 Mar. 1959. 
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militia, recruited from radically-minded young men, gave their 
ready support to the Communists. 

Like the Mahdawi Court, the militia increased the hold of the 
military over the country, especially in the early stages of the 
Revolution; but its use of intimidation and arrest of innocent and 
guilty alike aroused public indignation. Like Mahdawi, Bamarni fell 
into public disgrace long before Qasim’s demise, and when the regime 
collapsed he fled the country to escape the fate which befell Mahdawi, 
who was executed with Qasim. 

The militia continued in being during the Qasim regime, although 
it practically ceased to function towards the end. The Communists 
infiltrated its ranks almost from its inception, and Qasim used it as 
an instrument against ideological groups opposed to his regime, 
especially pan-Arabs. No sooner had the Qasim regime been over¬ 
thrown in 1963 than a new militia, known as the National Guard, 
was let loose on Communists to avenge the excesses committed 
against pan-Arabs. 

LEGACY OF THE OLD REGIME 

The changes undertaken by the authors of the July Revolution 
may be divided into two stages. The first, negative in nature, was to 
demolish the Old Regime and eliminate its evil effects. The second, 
intended to build a new society, was to carry out reforms to lay the 
foundation of a new regime. 

Even in the negative step of demolishing the Old Regime, the 
authors of the Revolution found it exceedingly difficult to effect a 
complete change, for the running of the business of government 
required the preservation of the administrative and financial systems, 
even if these were purged of corrupt elements. Nor was a complete 
break with the past possible, for the building of a new society 
requires a change not only in the form but also in the substance of 
social polity as well as in the habits of thought of the people. A 
complete break with the past can lead only to anarchy and paralysis 
of the machinery of government which revolutionary leaders 
cannot afford, at any rate in the initial stage of the revolution. 

The Communist paper Ittihad al-Sha^b^ as well as papers sympathetic with 
the Communists, defended the role of the militia against critics. See Ittihad al- 
Sha'b (Baghdad), 19 Mar, 1959; Sawt al-Ahrar, 5 Apr. 1959; al-Bilad, 12 Dec. 
1959. 
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The Qasim regime embarked upon steps intended to wipe out 
corruption and cleanse the governmental system; but Qasim was 
neither ready to replace the old system by a new one, nor was this 
possible. The so-called ‘cleansing’ was reduced to dismissing func¬ 
tionaries on the ground of disloyalty to the new regime. No clear 
criterion was ever laid down as to what constituted ‘corrupt’ or 
‘disloyal’, before a large body of experienced civil servants had been 
summarily dismissed. It was not unnatural that the new members of 
the Cabinet and the high political posts were filled by new men on 
political grounds rather than on the basis of merit but the dis¬ 
missal of other trained civil servants at no more than the whim of 
department heads had the effect of paralysing the process of govern¬ 
ment. It was soon discovered that certain departments, virtually 
drained of personnel, were unable to run the ordinary business of 
government, and the vacant posts had to be filled by younger or 
untrained men. Some of the civil servants were bound to be recalled, 
but most departments remained unable to fill vacancies with com¬ 
petent personnel. 

The July Revolution could hardly claim that it had completely 
replaced the Old Regime by a new one. It took the Revolutionary 
regime a long time before it began to embark on the second or the 
constructive stage of revolutionary change. Rarely can revolutions 
swiftly replace old regimes by new ones, unless preparations for such 
changes have been undertaken long beforehand. In the case of Traq 
little or no preparation had been made before the Revolution, and the 
Revolutionary leaders had to embark upon a long transitional 
period—which is still going on—before they could accomplish 
constructive reforms. 

Only two members of Qasim’s Cabinet—Muhammad Hadid and Baba Ali— 
had experience as heads of departments under former Cabinets; and two or three 
others—Siddiq Shanshal, ^^ustafa Ali, and Ibrahim Kubba—had administrative 
experience as former civil servants. The others had either been in the army or had 
practically no government experience. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Struggle for Power among the Military 

In a conversation with Colonel Rif'at al-Hajj Sirri shortly before 
he retired from active service, General Nuri is reported to have said 
T hear you are engaged in a plot against the regime. Is this true?’ 
Sirri immediately denied the rumour. Took’, said Nuri, ‘if your plot 
ever succeeds, you and the other officers will be engaged in a struggle 
among yourselves which will not end until each of you hangs the 
other.His warning was derived from his own experience in politics 
since World War I, when he was engaged in nationalist activities 
in Istanbul. His prophetic remarks proved to be singularly true, for 
no sooner had the military carried out the Revolution than conflict 
among them ensued, and the first to be executed by a rival faction 
were Sirri himself and his fellow officers. 

As the experience of other countries under military rule indicated, 
factionalism in the 'Iraqi army was bound to develop, each faction ad¬ 
vocating a different political viewpoint and each resorting to violence 
to dominate the others. Dissension and rivalry led to the elimination 
of each group by another until one of them, headed by a strong 
leader, controlled the army and imposed his will over the country. 

ESTRANGEMENT BETWEEN QASIM AND 'aRIF 

Factionalism in the army began to emerge soon after the military 
regime had been established, because of lack of agreement among 
military leaders on essential political questions, especially on Arab 
union. Since there was disagreement on this question, it was not 
unnatural that the Free Officers were divided when it was raised after 
the Revolution, for the slogan of Arab union had acquired a mystical 
appeal, and the pan-Arabs demanded an immediate declaration in 
favour of joining the U.A.R. They argued that since the Arab 

^ This conversation took place at the house of Jamil al-Midfa'i, a former Prime 
Minister. Sirri was a relative of his by marriage. 

^ Cf. Kanna, pp. 311-12, According to another version of the story, Nuri added, 
Tf the rebellion does not succeed, you will be seen hanging on scaffolds set up 
between the northern and southern gates of Baghdad!’ 
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Federation was repudiated by the Revolution, the logical step was for 
'Iraq to join the U.A.R. Never had the prospect of achieving Arab 
union been considered more opportune, and the authors of the 
Revolution were expected to join the U.A.R. then and there. 

No sooner had the July Revolution been carried out than the 
question of Arab union necessarily arose. Because of the possibility 
of foreign intervention the new Government sought the support of 
the U.A.R. The pan-Arabs pressed their demand for union and 
approached officers who were sympathetic with their views. 

One of the leading officers who favoured Arab union was Colonel 
Abd al-Salam Arif, Qasim’s second in command, who regarded 
himself as the spokesman for its advocates. The pan-Arabs, and the 
Ba'thists in particular, appealed to him to champion the cause of 
immediate union with the U.A.R. Arif, adopting union as the slogan 
for his bid for power, responded with great enthusiasm. He seems to 
have taken it for granted that his fellow Free Officers were in agree¬ 
ment in principle and would support him. He had, however, dis¬ 
cussed the matter neither with his superiors nor with his other fellow 
Free Officers. It is possible that he believed that if he could gain 
popular support, the other military leaders would be bound to follow 
him. But he made the mistake of trying to impose his view on others 
without prior consultation with them. 

Hardly five days after Arif and Qasim had seized power the two 
men began to drift apart—each beginning to take up a position 
opposed to the other. On 19 July Arif arrived in Damascus at the 
head of a delegation to negotiate with Nasir on support for 'Iraq 
against foreign intervention.® 'Iraq’s immediate needs were met at 
once, but Arif fell under Nasir’s influence and he seems to have 
promised Nasir that 'Iraq would soon join the U.A.R. Asked by 
Nasir what would be the fate of Qasim in the union, Arif at once 
replied: ‘Qasim’s fate would be like that of General Najib [of Egypt].’^ 
This confidential conversation was reported to Qasim before Arif 
returned to Baghdad.^ Qasim thus decided to reduce Arif’s powers, 
and then eventually to relieve him of responsibility. 

® See above, p. 60. 

^ Gen. Najib [Neguib], leader of the Egyptian Revolution of 1952, .was over¬ 
thrown by Nasir who succeeded him as leader of the Revolutionary regime. Col. 
Arif, perhaps planning to drop Qasim from the Revolutionary regime in Traq, 
hoped that he would serve as Nasir’s deputy in Traq in the enlarged U.A.R., 
including ‘Iraq (see Muhakamat, v. 247-70). 

® Interviews with Hadid, Shanshal, and Samarra’i, members of the delegation. 
See also ibid., p. 247. 
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Upon his return from Damascus, Arif was reproached for having 
exceeded his powers in negotiating with Nasir on union, but he 
categorically denied that he had ever broached the subject with 
Nasir.® Qasim’s suspicion was confirmed by Arif’s subsequent 
conduct as well as by further evidence brought to his attention.'^ 
Moreover, Arif began to tour 'Iraq from province to province, and 
made extemporaneous speeches in which he repeatedly invoked the 
name of Nasir and conveyed his greetings to the people of 'Iraq.® 
Qasim’s name was ignored or rarely mentioned in these speeches.^ 
Arif was accompanied in his tour by Fu’ad al-Rikabi, leader of the 
Ba'th Party and Minister of Development, who encouraged him in 
his campaign for Arab unity. Arif’s speeches, which were enthusiastic¬ 
ally received by crowds, were lacking in proportion, for he promised 
to change 'Iraq into a welfare state overnight and raised expectations 
beyond the preparedness of the new regime to live up to them.^® 

The rift between Qasim and Arif has been explained differently by 
different persons, ranging from personal to national grounds. To 
assess them, some consideration of Arif’s life and character may be 
helpful. 

'arif’s life and character 

Few persons enjoying such mutual confidence as Arif and Qasim 
would fall out when they had just begun to reap the fruits of their 
endeavours for which they had worked so assiduously together. The 
conflict was as surprising to their fellow Free Officers as to them¬ 
selves. The mounting incidents that followed the July Revolution and 
the pressures under which the two men had been working were held 
responsible for the rift, but these seem to have brought matters to a 
head rather than to have created them. Qasim and Arif possessed 
two distinct—almost opposite—personalities and were able to work 

* See ibid., p. 434. 

A telegram seemed to have been sent from Nasir’s representatives in Baghdad 
indicating that Arif and his followers were ready to work for 'Iraq’s joining the 
U.A.R. (see ibid., p. 380.) Arif denied that he had any knowledge of that telegram 
(ibid., p. 436), although the charge was not against Arif for sending the telegram, 
but that its contents proved that he was working for unity with Egypt. 

^ See Arif’s speeches in aUBilad, 28 & 31 July, 1-4, 7 & 16 Aug. 1958. 

® This provoked criticism of Qasim’s followers (see Muhakamat, v. 234, 369, 
276, 284, etc.). 

Some of Arif’s colleagues reproached him for emotionalism, inconsistency, 
and colloquialism in his speeches (see ibid., pp, 239, 276, 338, 374-5, 395, 414). 
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harmoniously before the Revolution, but they could not work 
together after they achieved power. 

Like Qasim, Arif came of a poor family and claimed Arab descent. 
He was born in al-Karkh, but his father had moved to Baghdad from 
the middle Euphrates, a semi-tribal and turbulent area, where his 
cousins were still living. Thus Arifs family had tribal connections 
and had not yet been completely urbanized, like Qasim’s ancestors. 
One of Arif’s cousins, Shaykh Dari, a tribal chief, had received a life 
sentence in 1920 and had died in prison because he was involved in 
the assassination of an English provincial inspector. Arif took 
pride in his cousin’s exploit, regarding the assassination as a form of 
nationalist protest against foreign control. 

Arif did not distinguish himself either in his primary and high 
school training or at the Military College. Like Qasim, he was barely 
an average student. Indeed, while studying at the Military College 
he was once reprimanded for cheating in an examination.^® After 
graduation in 1942, he served for a short time in Baghdad as a 
second lieutenant in charge of guarding a military prison into which a 
number of army officers had been thrown following the military 
uprising of 1941. Regarding the activities of these prisoners as 
nationalistic, Arif helped them break the rules, for which he was 
transferred to another post in Basra. In an attempt to show that he 
was the victim of the Old Regime he maintained that this transfer 
was a punishment; but there is no evidence that the transfer was 
ordered on that ground. 

It was in Basra that Arif and Qasim met in 1942. For two years 
they seem to have discussed the internal conditions of the country 
and voiced mutual dissatisfaction with the authorities. But it is 
doubtful that they had then engaged, as Arif later claimed, in any 
clandestine activities; nor had their relationship become intimate 
enough to take each other into their confidence. Qasim was 

Col. Leachman was killed by one of Shaykh Dari’s men, not by Dari himself, 
but the rumour spread that Dari had killed Leachman, an act which Dari’s 
relatives claimed to be nationalistic. For the story of Leachman’s assassination, 
see N. N. E. Bray, A Paladin in Arabia (London, 1936), ch, 27. 

Arif, Rose al-Yusuf, 16 May 1966, p. 15 and Muhakamat, v. 424. 

See a statement to this effect by Col. Wasfi Tahir in Muhakamat, v. 266. 
Arif commented that he had once helped Tahir to cheat in the examination! 
(ibid. p. 271). 

Cf. Arif, Rose al-Yusuf, 16 May 1966, p. 16. 

Arif’s claim that he collaborated intimately with Qasim is contradicted by 
his statement that he suspected that Qasim had told the authorities about his 
secret political activity (ibid). 
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transferred in 1944 to Jalula', and Arif to Nasiriya, a town about 
half-way between Baghdad and Basra; but both were to work 
together again when an Iraqi military force was sent to take part in 
the Palestine war in 1948. It is possibly there that Qasim, distinguish¬ 
ing himself as an able officer, so much impressed Arif that the two 
began to develop a close relationship. 

Qasim, however, did not begin to depend on Arif and take him into 
his confidence until Arif became head of a force under his command 
in the Mansur-Jalula’ area. It was during these years, 1954-8, that 
Qasim and Arif worked together and organized their own Free 
Officers’ unit independent of the Central Organization. So intimate 
had they become that Qasim insisted on admitting Arif to the Baghdad 
Free Officers’ organization after he had joined it. Obviously Arif was 
regarded as Qasim’s friend and protege. Nor was there any indication 
on Arif’s part that was not loyal to Qasim. On the contrary, he once 
quarrelled with a fellow Free Officer on the question of the leadership 
of the Free Officers’ movement, and supported Qasim’s leadership. 

Disagreement between Qasim and Arif weakened the whole Free 
Officers’ movement. Efforts were made to mend the strained rela¬ 
tions but failed. The new circumstances of the Revolution necessitated 
new relationships between the two men, but they seem to have been 
unable or unwilling to adjust to this. At bottom, each possessed a 
different character and propensities which came into play after they 
achieved power. Arif was an extrovert, outspoken and fluent in 
speech. His knowledge and understanding of public affairs, however, 
was superficial These traits were exactly the opposite of Qasim’s, 
who was an introvert, quiet, discreet, and far from fluent, often 
stammering. Thus the two had complementary qualities. What had 
helped to cement the harmony were the differences in age and military 
rank, for Qasim was older than Arif and was his superior in rank. It 
was in Arif’s interest to fraternize with his superior, and he often 
invited Qasim to his house. Qasim was a bachelor who enjoyed the 
company of a married man with many children, and was charmed 
by a young man who was talkative and spoke well. But Qasim must 
have noticed Arif’s naivete and come to the conclusion that it would 
not be difficult to control his protege. 

However, Arif was no less ambitious than Qasim. Since Qasim 
rarely expressed personal views on public affairs, except perhaps 
tersely showing dissatisfaction with the Old Regime, Arif super¬ 
ficially came to the conclusion that Qasim advocated no particular 
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doctrine and was possibly deceived by his discreet manner. Arif may 
have believed that if the Revolution were ever carried out, he would 
be able to persuade Qasim to carry out his pan-Arab ideas. Arif’s 
unqualified support for Qasim before the Revolution was, therefore, 
not altogether an expression of personal admiration and loyalty. 

The Revolution gave Arif the opportunity of demonstrating his 
sterling qualities and asserting his independence of Qasim. The 
swiftness and dash with which he seized Baghdad and liquidated the 
Old Regime made his friends speak of him as the daring and 
courageous officer who made the Revolution almost single-handedly. 
Qasim, waiting behind to enter Baghdad and assume power after 
Arif had finished his task, was put initially in the shade, although 
he provided the rearguard for any counter-revolutionary attack. For 
a short while it was not quite clear who would play the role of the 
‘strong’ man in the Revolution. It is true that the Brigadier posed as 
the leader of the Revolution; it was, however, the Colonel who 
made speeches and issued proclamations on behalf of the officers, and 
it was he who headed the force that captured the capital. Small 
wonder that some thought that Qasim might be a mere figure-head 
and that Arif might well emerge as the Nasir of the 'Iraqi Revolution. 
Qasim’s friends and supporters knew that Arif’s power depended on 
Qasim’s support, and some began to voice dissatisfaction with Arif’s 
ostentatious conduct. The pan-Arabs, who stood for Arab union, 
looked to Arif, a great admirer of President Nasir, as the leader who 
might achieve the merging of 'Iraq with the U.A.R. 

Arif was elated by the pan-Arabs’ appeal to him to achieve Arab 
union, and in a moment of excitement he allowed himself to ride the 
crest of a nationalist wave which, it was believed, might elevate him 
to the highest position in the U.A.R. next to Nasir.^® These wild 
thoughts, openly advocated by Arif’s supporters, may have been only 
vaguely entertained by Arif himself, but he said nothing to dispel 
them and these rumours did not fail to reach Qasim’s ears. 

It no doubt came as a shock to Qasim to find the man he had most 
trusted should turn out to be his greatest potential rival. Deterrnined 
not to yield, Qasim moved cautiously but surely to eliminate from 
power the friend and confidant who had in no small measure 
contributed to the success of the Revolution. To Qasim, Arif 
suddenly appeared as the man representing ideas and ideals 

Arif is reported to have declared that he would be satisfied to act as Nasir’s 
deputy in the eastern province (Iraq) of the U.A.R. 
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repugnant to him. An Arab nationalist himself, Qasim was ready to 
establish close relations with the U.A.R., and he might have gone 
so far as to establish a joint Council of Sovereignty (with the 
Presidency of the Council alternating between Iraq and Egypt), but 
he would never have agreed to surrender 'Iraq’s sovereign rights, as 
did Syria in her hasty union with Egypt. It is possible that the 
pan-Arabs would not have been satisfied with anything short of 
complete union, and therefore what Qasim stood for would have been 
unacceptable to them. In 1958 pan-Arab ideology was identified with 
Nasir’s role as the Fiihrer of Arab unity, and there was no room for 
a leader of equal stature. 

To counter pan-Arab pressure, Qasim stimulated the groups 
potentially opposed to Arab unity, and went so far as to flirt with 
left-wing groups in order to weaken right-wing groups. His decision 
to pursue this policy naturally affected the course of the Revolution, 
but Qasim was in the main influenced by Arif’s challenge to his 
authority. 

'arif’s fall 

The Qasim-Arif conflict was encouraged by rival groups. Arif, 
construing public applause as an endorsement of his pan-Arab 
policy, paid little or no attention to his opponents and ignored 
Qasim’s possible reaction. He may have argued, as he intimated to 
friends, that Qasim had either to give in to him or be dropped from 
power. Qasim, however, without showing his hand, began to make 
plans to reduce Arif’s power. He seems to have decided to break 
with him without even making an attempt to win him over, although 
mutual friends tried to repair the differences after they had become 
known. 

Qasim’s first move was to weaken Arif’s position within the 
military regime. He seems to have encouraged him to tour the 
country, but he was not pleased at the enthusiasm with which Arif 
was received in the provinces. Arif’s absence gave Qasim the oppor¬ 
tunity to appoint officers loyal to him in key positions and to 
transfer supporters of Arif either to subordinate posts or to positions 
of no political influence. Upon his return, Arif’s friends complained 

As stated earlier, he told Nasir in confidence, as well as others, that Qasim’s 
fate ‘would be like that of General Najib’ (above, p. 87). He told others, that 
Qasim was like ‘a fountain pen’ in his pocket (interview with Brig. Abd al-Aziz 
al-'Uqayli, 19 Dec. 1966). 
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to him that pan-Arab officers had been replaced by pro-Communist 
officers. Arif asked Qasim about these changes, but Qasim said that 
he had to make the appointments in accordance with military rank. 
Obviously Arif was outmanoeuvred, for he could do nothing to 
reverse the orders. 

Qasim’s supporters began to attack Arif for the confusion and 
dissension his speeches had created in the country. He was reproached 
for having mentioned Nasir’s name more often than Qasim’s and for 
the extemporaneous nature and the inconsistency of his statements. 
Qasim is reported to have told his friends that he had given Arif all 
the rope he wanted to hang himself in his speech-making tour. The 
favourable reaction to Arif’s speeches in the country, regarded as a 
popular mandate for his pan-Arab policy, was'now used in Baghdad 
by Qasim’s supporters as a pretext to discredit him. Tf I were wrong’, 
he later complained, ‘why did not the Cabinet or anyone else ask me 
to stop?’^® While the speeches seemed undoubtedly na’ive and incon¬ 
sistent, because they were extemporaneous and given at moments of 
excitement, Arif really said what the common people wanted to hear 
and they often interrupted him with cheers. But these speeches were 
ridiculed by the more articulate, especially his unfavourable reference 
to 'Iraq’s neighbours, and were used against him.^^ 

Qasim gradually began to overcome his natural shyness and make 
public appearances. Like Arif, he tried to make speeches and arouse 
popular applause, stimulated by leaders opposed to the pan-Arabs. 
He had already received delegations from the provinces in July and 
August 1958, to which he made welboming statements, but he 
preferred then to remain behind closed doors. In August, especially 
after Arif’s return from his tour, Qasim made several speeches; one 
of them, in mid-August, was broadcast on radio and television.^^ In 
these speeches Qasim proved to be a no less attractive or effective 
speaker than Arif, though not as fluent. After Arif’s dismissal, 
Qasim made a number of impressive speeches, followed by tumultuous 
public demonstrations.^^ Qasim also decreed, early in November 
1958, that salaries of all Government civil and military functionaries, 
including school teachers, should be raised—a measure designed to 
win public support.^^ 

Muhakamat, v. 429. 

Particularly Arif’s attack on Iran (see ibid., p. 269). 

See aUBilad, 3 & 5 Aug, 1958. See ibid. 15 Aug. 1958. 

For texts see ibid., 6 & 12 Nov. 1958. ibid., 3 & 16 Nov. 1958. 
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Arif’s supporters tried hard to mend relations, but to no avail, and 
Arif himself began to apologize for some of the public statements he 
had made and insisted that he had always been loyal to his chief. But 
Qasim had already made up his mind to demote Arif, even though 
he continued to pay lip-service to him. Shortly before Arif was 
relieved of his post, Qasim gave the first dinner of the Revolutionary 
regime and he was seen moving happily from one group to another 
to exchange greetings while Arif sat depressed and quiet. It was 
clear that Qasim had come out from behind closed doors to dispel 
any illusion that it was not he who was ‘the leader’ of the new 
regime—the Sole Leader, as he was from now on called.^^ 

Arif made a last attempt to counter Qasim’s move against him by 
an appeal to the military to establish the Revolutionary Council 
which had been contemplated before the Revolution. He called for 
setting up this Council in a speech made in Ba'quba, in Diyala 
province about 50 km. north of Baghdad, where he had gone on a 
visit on 10 September. The purport of the speech reached Qasim, 
who suspected that Arif had by no means given up his struggle for 
power, for the call to set up the Revolutionary Council—a proposal 
dear to many a Free Officer—which only a month ago had been 
unacceptable to Arif, was seen as another attempt to sabotage his 
chief’s prestige and authority. On the following day Qasim issued a 
decree relieving Arif of his post as Deputy Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces. The stated reason was that other officers of 
higher military rank, especially the commanders of divisions, had 
complained of an officer of subordinate military rank holding a 
higher military post.^^ Qasim said that he would retain Arif only in a 
political post. 

But this was only the beginning. Despite Arif’s efforts to prove his 
loyalty to Qasim, and an attempt to blame pro-Communist elements 
for poisoning relations with him, Qasim moved on 30 September to 
relieve Arif of his post as Deputy Premier. This decree too was issued 
on the ground of ‘public interest’. Qasim decided to send Arif 

Mr. W. J. Gallman, the American Ambassador, who was invited to the 
dinner, noted: ‘Qasim, trim in his brigadier’s uniform, forced a strained affability. 
He, but not Arif, moved from group to group to exchange pleasantries. Arif, in 
shirt-sleeves, sat apart all evening, looking preoccupied. He must have sensed 
what was in store for him’ (Gallman, p. 207). 

25 Some of the commanders held the rank of brigadier while Arif held the rank 
of colonel (see Muhakamat, v. 380-1 & 442; and interview with Brig. Muhyi al- 
Din Hamid, 25 May 1966). 
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abroad on a mission, hoping that his absence from Baghdad might 
put an end to conflict within the new regime, and he appointed him 
on the same day as Ambassador to the German Federal Republic. 

Arif promptly refused to accept the appointment and sent a letter 
of resignation to Qasim next day.^® He declared that he preferred to 
remain in the country without a post rather than be sent abroad. He 
stayed at home, where he was visited by a host of friends and 
opponents of Qasim, and it became apparent that differences between 
him and Qasim might lead to an uprising in the country. The pan- 
Arabs seem to have made an attempt to raise a revolt in favour of 
Arif by inciting officers sympathetic to their views, but the plot, 
under the leadership of Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, was discovered and 
suppressed at oncc.^"^ On 3 October the pan-Arabs held a demon¬ 
stration outside Arif’s house at which one of them said: ‘We pledge 
that we will entrust authority to you again’; to which Arif replied 
that there was a great deal of confusion and mix-up, and that he 
wanted to assure all that he would never go to Germany.^® Some of 
Arif’s friends, both in the Government and outside it, still hoped that 
Qasim might be prevailed upon to restore Arif to grace.^® Attempts 
were made to induce Arif to accept the appointment as a gesture of 
personal loyalty to Qasim, but Arif refused to leave the country 
and insisted that he was ready to serve in any subordinate military 
post of Qasim’s choice, provided it were inside Iraq. 

On 11 October Qasim invited Arif to his office.®® Their conversa¬ 
tion took place in the presence of Ahmad Salih al-Abdi, Chief of 
Staff, and several other officers including Fu’ad Arif, and all tried 
to impress on Arif the necessity of accepting the new assignment to 
Bonn. But Arif was adamant and he refused to leave Baghdad. 
Al-Abdi and Fu’ad Arif then left Qasim’s office and Arif remained 

2® Arif gave no specific reason but merely stated that ‘his circumstances did not 
permit him to fulfil the duties of this [new] assignment’ (see text of the letter in 
Rose al-Yusup 30 May 1966, p. 28). 

2^ Col. Bakr, the future Ba'thist Prime Minister, was himself a member of the 
Ba'th pan-Arab party. Arif (ibid.) stated that a number of army officers contacted 
him with a view to raising a counter-coup on the ground that Qasim had deviated 
from the principles of the Revolution, but he was advised against it (cf. Muhaka- 
mat^ V. 227). 

2^ See Muhakamat, v. 455. 

2® The Cabinet members sympathetic to Arif were: Naji Talib, Fu’ad al-Rikabi, 
and Jabir 'Umar. 

2® Qasim sent two of his men, Fu’ad Arif, Mutasarrif of Karbala, and Tahir 
Yahya, Chief of Police, to explain to Arif the necessity of accepting the appoint¬ 
ment as a step to eventual reconciliation. 
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alone with Qasim. A long conversation seems to have taken place, 
Qasim insisting that Arif should proceed to Bonn since his presence 
in Baghdad had caused dissension, and Arif refusing, allegedly for 
personal and family reasons. Arif also said that he was not fitted for a 
diplomatic assignment.^^ 

Fu^ad Arif returned to Qasim’s office shortly after leaving it, 
since Qasim had asked him to do so. Conversations continued till 
the afternoon, but to no avail. Suddenly, while Fu’ad Arif was 
standing against the wall and looking at a picture, he turned round 
upon hearing Qasim saying to Abd al-Salam Arif: ‘What are you up 
to, Abd ahSalam?’ Abd al-Salam Arif was then sitting on a chair 
near Qasim’s desk and was about to draw his revolver when Qasim 
quickly grabbed his hand. Fu’ad Arif immediately took the revolver 
from Abd al-Salam Arif. At this juncture Brigadier Hamid, com¬ 
mander of the Fourth Division, entered Qasim’s office to inquire 
what was going on. ‘He wanted to kill me’, replied Qasim. Arif 
protested and said that he wanted to commit suicide. ‘If you wanted 
to commit suicide’, said Qasim, ‘why did you come to do so in my 
office; you could have committed suicide in your house.’ Arif was in 
an almost hysterical condition and began to cry and complain about 
being forced to leave the country. A few other officers came to 
Qasim’s office, including Naji Talib, one of Arif’s friends, and all 
seem to have agreed that in order to put an end to dissension, Arif 
should accept the new assignment, at any rate for a short time until 
conditions returned to normal. The talks among the military leaders 
lasted from 11 a.m. till 10 p.m. before Arif finally agreed to go to 
Bonn. Qasim promised that he would recall him within three weeks. 
The crisis seemed to have passed.®^ 

Next day Arif left for Bonn, accompanied by Ali Haydar Sulayman, 
the Iraqi Ambassador to the German Federal Republic, whom he 
was to succeed. Qasim and several other members of his Cabinet 
went to the airport to see Arif off. 

No sooner had Arif arrived in Vienna next day than he began to 
make plans for his return. Sulayman tried to persuade him to visit 
Bonn, and the two went so far as to visit the International Fair in 
Brussels, but Arif returned to Vienna and refused to go to Bonn. He 

Muhakamat, v. 357. 

For an account of those who witnessed the events, such as Fu’ad Arif, Hamid, 
Naji Talib, and others, see ibid. pp. 230-2,235-6,243-5,273,277-8, 343-4,353-5, 
356-7, 365-6, 369-71, For Arif’s own account, see ibid., pp. 324-5, and Rose ab 
Yusuf, 30 May 1966, p. 29. 
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made up his mind to return to Baghdad after three weeks, in accord¬ 
ance with Qasim’s promise, without notice. Sulayman cabled 
Baghdad informing the authorities of Arif’s intention to return, and 
he was told that Arif should not return. Without informing Sulayman, 
who was in Bonn awaiting his arrival, Arif left for Baghdad on his 
own responsibility. Sulayman was notified of his departure by the 
Traqi Embassy in Vienna, and he in turn notified Baghdad.^^ 

No one in Baghdad knew exactly when Arif would arrive; he did 
so early in the morning of 4 December. He took a taxi and went home 
unnoticed by a detour road. But the airport authorities who examined 
his passport knew of his arrival and notified the Government. Tahir 
Yahya, Chief of Police, was immediately instructed to proceed to 
take Arif to Qasim’s office. Without delay, Arif went directly to see 
Qasim and told him that he had returned in accordance with the 
pledge Qasim had given him that he would return in three weeks. 
Qasim took pains to explain that the conditions which necessitated 
his departure still existed, and that he wanted him to serve as 
Ambassador in any country of his choice. Arif declined and said that 
he was ready to work in any other post, even as a soldier, provided 
he remained in the country. As no agreement was reached, Arif 
returned home, presumably to reconsider an assignment abroad. 
According to Arif, Qasim told him that he would see him later in the 
day to discuss the matter.^^ 

Next day Arif was arrested by the police and taken to prison 
pending trial. He was kept over a month in detention, probably to 
give him an opportunity to change his mind, before he was delivered 
to the Mahdawi Court on 27 December 1958. The charges were that 
he had attempted to assassinate the Sole Leader on 11 October and 
had incited an uprising on 4-5 December after his arrival in Baghdad. 
He was also accused of violating orders in returning without prior 
authorization from his superiors, and of other minor charges.®^ 
The trial lasted till 5 February 1959, and more than a dozen wit¬ 
nesses, including fellow officers and high-ranking officials, gave 
impressive testimonies revealing much valuable information. 

The trial of Arif, in contrast with earlier trials in which Mahdawi 
consciously tried to amuse the spectators, was declared closed to the 

For an account of Arif’s movements in Europe, see Sulayman’s statement at 
the trial of Arif in Muhakamat, v. 289 fF. 

See Arif’s account of these events, ibid., pp. 431-2. 

See statement of the Prosecutor-General, ibid., pp. 224-9. 
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public. It was obvious that Mahdawi lacked the courage to face Arif 
with the same self-confidence and arrogance as in earlier trials; nor 
did Qasim want the public, many of whom were in sympathy with 
Arif, to witness the proceedings. Mahdawi tried to be calm, though 
on more than one occasion he lost his temper; but Arif insisted that 
he was devoted to Qasim and loyal to the principles of the Revolu¬ 
tion.®® Despite the criticism levelled against Arif by many fellow 
officers, some of whom regretted the conflict between him and Qasim, 
all seem to have been opposed to condemning him to death. A few 
officers begged Qasim to release Arif, but Qasim assured them that he 
would let the Mahdawi Court pass judgement on the merit of the 
case. 

On 5 February 1959 the court condemned Arif to death and dis¬ 
missed him from the armed forces. Qasim, as in earlier trials, kept 
the court’s verdict on his desk indefinitely awaiting his final approval, 
which was never given. He may have intended to use the sentence as a 
threat to Arif and his followers in case any of them made a move to 
raise a rebellion. Arif remained in prison for the next three years until 
he was acquitted in the autumn of 1961, after the secession of Syria 
from the U.A.R., and was allowed to travel abroad to perform the 
pilgrimage in 1962.®’ His release raised high hopes among Qasim’s 
opponents. 

TRENDS TOWARDS PERSONAL RULE 

Civil and military leaders had expected that a permanent regime 
would replace Qasim’s military Government, once political parties 
agreed on a programme which the military would carry out, but no 
agreement among rival groups was possible and Qasim exploited the 
opportunity to remain in power. At the outset Qasim was over¬ 
whelmed by the imm ense responsibility of power, and he depended 
heavily on some members of his Cabinet for expert advice, since he 
had no experience in politics. It is inconceivable that he would have 
opposed the establishment of representative government had the 
leaders agreed on the form of a government to replace the temporary 
regime. 

The conflict between Arif and Qasim may have encouraged 

See ibid., pp. 439 ff. . • 1 . 1 .- 

Qasim went to Arif’s prison himself and, after a brief conversahon with him 
about the revolt in Syria against Nasir, allowed him to go home (Arif, Rose al- 
Yusuf, 27 June 1966, p. 22). 
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Qasim to assert his power, but his personal rule was made possible 
by the intense rivalry among political parties, each vying for power 
by appealing either to Qasim for support or to a military faction 
considered likely to rise in the new regime. Qasim’s victory over 
Arif may have encouraged him to eliminate other rivds. Arif’s 
supporters in military ranks were either transferred to subordinate 
posts or were retired. The popular militia began to impose restrictions 
on the movement of individuals regarded as personae non gratae, and 
Mahdawi intimidated those who were opposed to the regime. The 
Communists, themselves oppressed under the Old Regime, saw their 
opportunity by coming out in favour of Qasim’s rule. 

Qasim’s next move was to assert his control in the Cabinet by 
dropping the members who were either identified as ‘nationalists’ or 
failed to become subservient to him. Some of these had already been 
contemplating resignation, but they seem to have preferred to resign 
en bloc in order to arouse public criticism of the regime. Qasim, 
however, paid no attention to this move. He accepted the resignations 
of six members of his Cabinet and formed a new Government on 7 
February 1959.^® Three new army officers, known to have been his 
supporters, joined this Government, two of them—Muhyi al-Din 
Hamid and Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin—having been prominent 
members of the Central Organization of the Free Officers.Of the 
five new civilian ministers, two—^Husayn Jamil and Hasan al- 
Talibani—were members of the National Democratic Party,and 
three had no party affiliation.^^ Muhammad Hadid, Minister of 
Finance in the previous Cabinet, was reluctant to accept an appoint¬ 
ment in the new Cabinet, because Kamil al-Chadirchi advised 
against his party’s participation in the new Government; but Hadid, 
like Husayn Jamil, remained in the Cabinet. This Cabinet, though 
formally non-partisan, included ministers sympathetic with left- 
wing groups in order to counterbalance the initial ascendancy of the 
pan-Arabs. 

®®The six members were: Col. Naji Talib, Social Affairs, Fu’ad al-Rikabi, 
Development, Siddiq Shanshal, Information, Jabir *Umar, Education, Abd al- 
Jabbar al-Jumard, Foreign Affairs, and Baba Ali, Public Works & Communica¬ 
tions. 

The other officer was Brig. Fu’ad Arif, a Kurd who held the post of Muta- 
sarrif of Karbala. 

Both of them, however, joined the Cabinet on their own, and not representing 
their party. Hasan al-Talibani was a Kurd. 

These were Tal'at al-Shaybani, Development, H. Jawad, Foreign Affairs, 
and Muhammad al-Shawwaf, Health. 
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Qasim’s second Cabinet lasted only six months, but before a third 
Cabinet was formed on 13 July, some changes had already been 
made. Husayn Jamil, who had taken a restrictive measure against a 
Communist paper, had to resign three days after the formation of 
the Cabinet, on 10 February.^^ p^’^d Arif, holding a Cabinet post 
without portfolio, acted as Minister of Guidance. This Cabinet 
worked more harmoniously than its predecessor, but it was replaced 
by even more subservient men on 13 July. It was obvious that Qasim 
was too much preoccupied with larger political questions to pay 
attention to regular Cabinet decisions, and he often issued orders to 
subordinate officials over the heads of departments. Several members 
tendered their resignations on grounds of health, but none dared 
protest against Qasim’s personal rule or his interference in depart¬ 
mental work. The remaining ministers became virtual cyphers 
carrying out Qasim’s orders. Fortunate was the minister if he could 
secure Qasim’s approval to relieve him of the seals of office.^® 

THE ABORTIVE RASHID "aLI COUP 

Factionalism in the army was accentuated by rivalry among 
ideological groups vying for power. The elimination of Arif did not 
improve matters, as Qasim had expected, since the ideas he advocated 
were shared by other army leaders. Factionalism was stimulated by 
Qasim’s rule, subordinating national to personal interest, and by the 
pervading idea that the aims of the July Revolution had been 
betrayed. But after Arif’s fall no other officer emerged as a leader of 
the opposition. 

This lack of leadership prompted officers to approach civilians for 
guidance. Shortly after Arif’s fall the hero of the nationalist uprising 
of 1941 had returned to Traq after seventeen years of exile, and it was 
not unnatural that he should attract public attention. Rashid Ali 
al-Gaylani left Cairo for Damascus immediately after the Revolution 
and tried from there to obtain permission to return to his homeland. 
As soon as Qasim gave permission, Rashid Ali went back to Cairo, 
where he saw President Nasir, and from there returned to Baghdad 

He was sent as Ambassador to India and resigned to resume his political 
activities on 1 January 1960 when political parties were reactivated early in 1960. 

Mustafa Ali told me that it was with difficulty that he secured Qasim’s 
permission to resign on 14 May 1961. Qasim approved of the resignation on the 
ground of ill health, not on grounds of sedition, since Mustafa was a great friend 
of Qasim’s family. 
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early in October 1958. He was received with acclamation by a crowd 
of friends and admirers, including representatives of the Government. 
Qasim and other leading officers paid personal visits to welcome him 
home and Rashid Ali reciprocated the visits and praised the military 
leaders for their courage in the service of the country. 

Because of his past activities and his opposition to the Old Regime, 
Rashid Ali seems to have expected greater attention and possibly a 
respectable position under the new regime. He is reported to have 
hoped to be offered the Presidency of the Republic. But neither Qasim 
nor Arif offered him any post; indeed, it is said that Arif was not 
even in favour of permitting him to return to Traq. The leaders of the 
July Revolution believed that Rashid Ali was now too old and that 
his political outlook belonged to the Old Regime, despite the fact 
that he had opposed it. The Revolutionary regime was the responsibi¬ 
lity of the new generation. They probably believed that they had done 
their duty by receiving him with full honour and compensating him 
for the material losses he suffered by restoring to him his confiscated 
property. 

Rashid Ali, however, was not fully satisfied. He had seen Nasir in 
Cairo shortly after the conflict between Qasim and Arif had become 
public, and Nasir seems to have asked him to attempt to reconcile 
them.^^ What else transpired between Nasir and Rashid Ali is not 
yet known, although Rashid Ali was later accused of promising to 
work for union between Traq and the U.A.R. He probably promised 
to work for collaboration between Traq and the U.A.R., especially 
at a time when the relations between the two countries were strained; 
but as he had always in the past asserted an independent Traqi 
interest, it is unlikely that he agreed to work for union between the 
two countries. In any case, Rashid Ali, a dynamic politician in the 
past, could hardly have been expected to remain in retirement after 
he returned home. 

Soon after Arif had been thrown into prison a few officers, includ¬ 
ing Tahir Yahya, Abd al-Latif al-Darraji, Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, 
and RiFat al-Hajj Sirri, began to visit Rashid Ali, who had thrown 
his house open to visitors. Among those who visited him were 
tribal shaykhs from the Middle Euphrates with whom he had old 
political connections. Such subjects as the Agrarian Reform Law 

I had talks with Rashid Ali several times before and after the July Revolu¬ 
tion, and was impressed with his unfailing ambition to resume political activities. 
See Muhakamat^ v, 185-7. 
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and pan-Arab-Communist rivalry and others were bound to be the 
subjects of these talks, and Rashid Ali began to speak his mind on 
them. His criticisms naturally reached Qasim, although Tahir Yahya 
warned him to be careful with visitors. 

News reached Qasim that a coup had been planned by Rashid Ali 
to take place on 9 December in the Middle Euphrates area. The 
tribes were to raise a rebellion and perform destructive actions such 
as cutting cables and railways and attacking government buildings 
in the area of disturbances. Qasim’s military opponents in Baghdad 
would alert the army to be ready, surround Qasim’s office, and 
present him with an ultimatum demanding him to form a new 
Cabinet composed of nationalists and set up the Revolutionary 
Council because the country was dissatisfied with his policy. It was 
assumed that Qasim, faced with such a fait accompli, would have no 
choice but to submit. 

A week before the projected plot the Military Intelligence instructed 
three officers and two civilians to investigate Rashid Ali’s activities. 
They met and formed a fictitious pan-Arab society and planned to 
deceive Rashid Ali’s principal agents—Abd al-Rahim al-Rawi, a 
lawyer, and Mubdir al-Gaylani, one of his nephews—by pretending 
that they had been asked by dissatisfied elements in the army to 
co-operate with Rashid Ali in order to overthrow the Qasim regime. 
Rawi, who had personally known one of the officers, was somewhat 
naively misled and agreed to co-operate. The officers inquired about 
possible need for financial assistance and weapons, and Mubdir 
al-Gaylani seems to have assured them that he would be able to 
secure assistance from Egypt through his uncle. Moreover, Rawi told 
the officers about Rashid Ali’s contacts with Middle Euphrates 
tribal shaykhs who were ready to raise a revolt against the Govern¬ 
ment’s agrarian reform measures and pro-Communist policy. The 
officers, on their part, told him that the army was prepared to arrest 
Qasim and force him to submit to its demands. Rawi told them that 
the plot would take place on the night of 9-10 December. This 
intelligence was communicated to Qasim^® and was regarded as 
sufficient evidence to bring Rashid Ali and his accomplices to trial. 

On 9 December, the day fixed for the plot, Rashid Ali, Rawi, and 

A tape-recording was secretly made during the conversations between the 
officers and between Rawi and Gaylani and the recording was sent to Qasim, who 
heard the names of some of his high-ranking officers, such as Tahir Yahya, 
Tabaqchali, 'Uqayli, Taha al-Duri, and others, mentioned during the conversa¬ 
tions. 
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Mubdir al-Gaylani were brought before the Mahdawi Court for 
trial. The proceedings were conducted in camera. They were held in 
two stages. In the first Rawi and Gaylani said little and denied active 
participation. Rashid Ali, pleading not guilty, argued that his name 
was involved in activities about which he had no knowledge. But the 
evidence seemed clear enough that Gaylani and Rawi had engaged 
in clandestine activities against the Government. The court, accord¬ 
ingly, sentenced them to death, while it acquitted Rashid Ali for lack 
of evidence against him. 

Upon hearing the verdict, Rashid Ali made a statement thanking 
the court for acquitting him and praising its unbiased findings. In 
his defence he seems to have stated that Rawi and Gaylani planned 
the plot on their own initiative. It looked therefore as if his agents 
were to be executed while Rashid Ali, the ringleader, had cleverly 
extricated himself from it. To Rawi and Gaylani, Rashid Ali seemed 
to have sold them down the river to save his own skin. They accord¬ 
ingly asked the court if they could present new evidence, and a 
second stage of the trial opened. 

On 15 December Rashid Ali was again brought before the Mahdawi 
Court. Rawi described Rashid Ali’s contacts with military leaders 
(Tahir Yahya, Abd al-Latif al-Darraji, Taha al-Duri, etc.) and his 
criticism of Qasim’s regime. He also described Rashid Ali’s contact 
with tribal shaykhs and his plan to raise tribal revolts in the Middle 
Euphrates area. He stated that Mubdir al-Gaylani, through Rashid 
Ali, secured weapons and financial assistance from the U.A.R. 
Gaylani, the other agent, confessed that Rashid Ali sought to 
overthrow the regime by inspiring tribal uprisings and to bring about 
a union with the U.A.R. He also stated that he had received financial 
aid from Egypt through the Rashid Ali’s mediation. But Rashid Ali 
denied that he had anything to do with such activities, and expressed 
surprise that in a second trial Rawi and Gaylani had reversed their 
testimony. He confessed that he had talked with Nasir, who asked 
him to offer his good offices in the conflict between Qasim and Arif, 
but denied that he had discussed Arab unity on that occasion.^’ 
On the strength of this evidence the court sentenced Rashid Ali to 
death on 17 December. 

The Egyptian press denied the allegations made in the Mahdawi 
Court and attacked 'Iraq for suppressing pan-Arab activities on the 
pretext that they had been inspired by the U.A.R. It was in fact 

Muhakamat, v. 185 ff. 
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unfair to Rawi and Gaylani to sentence them for complicity in a 
military plot into which they had been bamboozled by army officers. 
Rashid Ali may have been informed about it, but he certainly did not 
initiate the plot. It is also conceivable that tribal shaykhs may have 
complained to Rashid Ali aboixt the agrarian reform law and 
Communist activities, but it is unlikely that Qasim’s opponents had 
counted on Rashid Ali’s influence to raise tribal uprisings in the 
Middle Euphrates area. Qasim, who suspected that Rashid Ali had 
connections with pan-Arab groups, sought to restrict pan-Arab 
activities and to use the so-called Rashid Ali plot as an excuse to 
discredit Egypt by accusing her of intervention in 'Iraqi domestic 
affairs. He neither endorsed nor commuted the sentence, but merely 
postponed enforcement. Thus the death sentence remained hanging 
over Rashid All’s head, with the threat to the pan-Arabs that it 
would be carried out any moment they might dare to move against 
Qasim. This was one of Qasim’s favourite methods of keeping the 
country under his control. 

THE MOSUL UPRISING 

Factions in the army seemed to Qasim the gravest danger with 
which he had to cope. No sooner had he suppressed one than he had 
to face another. The counter-revolutionary movement led by Colonel 
Abd al-Wahhab al-Shawwaf in Mosul on 8 March 1959 was the 
culmination of military agitation that had been going on since the 
Revolution, and was a serious threat to Qasim’s authority. Composed 
of four or five factions, this group pledged to collaborate to oppose 
the group headed by Qasim, whom they denounced as having 
betrayed the July Revolution. In reality, a complex of social factors 
prompted their opposition. The principal centres of agitation were 
in the Mosul, Arbil-Kirkuk, Diwaniya, and Baghdad provinces. 

In each of these centres there was a set of officers who had either 
been active in the Free Officers’ movement before the Revolution 
or who came out in support of the new regime after it. Qasim’s policy 
of encouraging radical and pro-Communist elements in order to 
counteract Arif’s pan-Arabism had paid little or no attention to 
officers who were embittered at having been ignored or felt that their 
services had not been adequately recognized after the Revolution. 
Landowners and tribal shaykhs were shocked to learn that Qasim 
had fallen under Communist influence and began to agitate against 
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his regime. These elements helped to create a climate of opinion 
favourable for a counter-revolutionary movement. 

Mosul, where the Shawwaf uprising broke out, may be said to 
represent an environment in which there are complex social problems. 
Before the Revolution its inhabitants had keenly felt that their city, 
though second in the country, had long been neglected, and many of 
its sons had to move to Baghdad to participate in politics or improve 
their social status. This feeling of neglect began with the separation 
of Mosul from the former Ottoman provinces to form a part of the 
new state of Traq, when Mosul’s commercial ties with Syria and 
Turkey were severely restricted. It never really recovered economic¬ 
ally under the national regime. As a result, Mosul remained dis¬ 
affected, although many of its sons held influential positions in the 
central Government. It thus had good cause to welcome a revolu¬ 
tionary movement against the monarchical regime.^® 

An independent Free Officers’ unit had spontaneously emerged in 
Mosul before the Revolution, and it never came under the control of 
the Free Officers’ Central Organization. It consisted of young officers 
who served in the Mosul unit of the armed forces, many of them 
born in Mosul, led by Muhammad Aziz. This unit contributed to 
the success of the July Revolution by coming out in its support when 
Qasim and Arif marched on Baghdad on 14 July 1958. The inhabi¬ 
tants, hoping that their city’s conditions would improve under the 
new regime, sent a delegation to Baghdad to express their loyalty to 
the new Government. As with other provinces, Arif visited Mosul 
a fortnight after the Revolution and his statements in favour of union 
with the U.A.R.—especially Syria, with which Mosul had commer¬ 
cial ties before World War I—were received with great enthusiasm. 
He also made some statements, ridiculed in Baghdad as senseless, to 
the effect that the new regime would not discriminate between Bab 
al-Bayd (a quarter inhabited by the poor) and Bab al-Saray (inhabi¬ 
ted by an upper class).^® Arif, who had served as an officer in the 
Mosul Force in 1952, had sensed the existing social unrest in that 
city stemming from sharp inequality and made his statements 
accordingly. To the poor the Revolution meant an improvement in 
social conditions, to the upper class, the end of isolation and begin¬ 
ning of general prosperity. Thus the Revolution was to be a panacea. 
Qasim’s failure to understand social grievances and the inability of 

See Abd al-Ghani al-Mallah, al-Tajriba (Beirut, 1966). 

See Arif’s speech in Mosul on 15 Aug, 1958 {alBilad, 16 Aug. 1958). 
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his regime to pay attention to them necessarily created the feeling 
that he had betrayed the aims of the July Revolution. 

Not only had Qasim been unable to solve these problems but also 
he committed errors which aggravated the situation. The Mosul 
Free Officers found themselves after the dismissal of Arif in pretty 
much the same isolated situation as before the Revolution. They 
were the more incensed when Qasim apparently began to fall under 
Conamunist influence. It did not help that after the Revolution the 
officer sent to command the Mosul Force was Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Shawwaf, a member of the Central Organization. Shawwaf may have 
agreed to serve in Mosul only temporarily, until the Revolutionary 
Council was set up of which he was expected to be a member, and he 
regarded his assignment in Mosul as exile. But the Revolutionary 
Council was not set up and Shawwaf’s services were not adequately 
recognized in his eyes. On the contrary, the portfolio of Minister of 
Interior, vacated by the dismissal of Arif, was filled by Ahmad 
Muhammad Yahya, regarded by Shawwaf as his junior and who was 
not even a Free Officer. This and other incidents alienated a host of 
former supporters. 

It is thus easy to perceive why the leading army officers in Mosul 
should oppose Qasim. Shawwaf himself, it will be recalled, held 
liberal views and might have supported Qasim’s policy had he 
remained in Baghdad; but he had no choice but to support the 
Mosul group if he were to take a stand against Qasim. There were 
also in Mosul a few other officers, either sent by the Qasim group 
to espouse their policy or belonging to minority groups in whose 
interest it was to support the Qasim regime. Thus Mosul became split 
between the Shawwaf and Muhammad Aziz groups, representing the 
well to do with vested interests who advocated pan-Arabism on the 
one hand, and the group favouring the Qasim regime, supported by 
the poor and by minority groups, on the other. 

Matters came to a head when the leaders of Partisans of Peace 
decided to hold their second annual conference in Mosul early in 
1959. This organization had been started in Baghdad in 1946, when 
political parties were allowed to resume activities, but it was sup¬ 
pressed two years later on the grounds that it advocated disguised 

The inner circle comprised Bab al-Saray, Nabi Sheath, and other suburbs, 
where the upper-class resided; the outer circle included such semitribal and primi¬ 
tive quarters as Bab Khazraj, Bab al-Bayd, and others. The first circle was known 
for its industry and culture, and the other for its wild and disorderly life. 
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Communist affiliation.^^ But under the leadership of Aziz Sharif, 
former leader of a leftist political party,it resumed activities after 
the July Revolution and held several meetings in Baghdad and other 
southern towns, advocating peace, socialism, and opposition to 
imperialism. Early in 1959 it decided to launch a northern provinces’ 
peace offensive. It is not clear whether the decision to hold the 
conference in Mosul originated from among the leaders of the 
organization itself or was suggested by a military faction. It is 
certain, however, that the Qasim regime encouraged the move, for 
we know now that when the Commander of the Mosul Force made 
representations to Baghdad against holding the conference there, 
on the ground that it would lead to outbursts since tension in the 
city already reached a high pitch, Qasim is reported to have said that 
he wanted tensions to explode.^® Colonel Shawwaf went twice to 
Baghdad shortly before the uprising to warn Qasim of Communist 
infiltration and asked him not to hold the conference in Mosul, but 
Qasim assured Shawwaf that his policy was above partisan issues 
and that Communist activities would be eventually restricted. 
Shawwaf returned to Mosul dissatisfied.®^ 

Mosul, however, was not the only centre of disaffection. Colonel 
Nazim al-Tabaqchali, commander of the Second Division in the 
Kirkuk-Arbil area, another Free Officer who had been incensed by 
the increasing influence of Communists, also voiced his grievances to 
Qasim, and he, too, was assured by Qasim that Communist influence 
would be soon restricted. Similarly, Colonel Aziz al-'Uqayli, a 
Mosul-born army officer, was commander of the Diwaniya Force 
and strongly opposed to Communist infiltration in his province. 

After the dismissal of Arif and his dramatic arrest and imprison¬ 
ment, the leadership of the pan-Arab group in Baghdad devolved on 
Rif'at al“Hajj Sirri, then chief of the Military Intelligence, whose 
office was not far from Qasim’s headquarters in the Ministry of 
Defence. Sirri and Tabaqchali came to an understanding that the 
latter would raise a military revolt in his province, and the former, in 
co-operation with pan-Arab officers, would surround Qasim’s office 
and either force him to resign and leave the country, or kill him on 

For a discussion on the Partisans of Peace in Traq, see Tawfiq Munir, 
Ansar al-Salam fi al-Traq (Baghdad & Cairo, 1954 & 1958). 

See my Independent Iraq, p. 300. 

Interview with 'Uqayli, 19 Dec. 1966. 

Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal’s interview with Muhammad Aziz in al~ 
Ahram, 14 Mar. 1959, p. E 
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the spot.®® Colonel Shawwaf joined the group on 1 March 1959, and 
agreed that he would merely declare a military revolt in Mosul, 
since Tabaqchali’s Second Division included elements strongly 
opposed to pan-Arabism, and he would leave the question of the 
arrest and elimination of Qasim to the Sirri group. The civilian 
leaders of the pan-Arabs in Baghdad promised to organize demon¬ 
strations in the capital in support of the counter-revolution immedi¬ 
ately after the start of the revolt in Mosul. 

Despite repeated warnings against holding the Peace Partisans’ 
conference, or suggestions for its postponement, the conference was 
held on 6 March. Special trains brought members and guests to 
Mosul, and the conference was hailed as a victory over the pan-Arab 
groups. The leading officers in Mosul, on the pretext of preventing a 
conflict between Communists and pan-Arabs, closely watched the 
movements of the Peace Partisans because the leaders of the Mosul 
units were essentially pan-Arabs. A few incidents were reported in 
which pan-Arabs came into conflict with Communists, but the day 
passed peacefully on the whole. 

Next day Shawwaf and his followers became active, and the 
order putting the army on the alert remained in force. Shawwaf had 
notified Sirri that the military uprising would start early in March, 
and he thought that the holding of the conference was the opportune 
moment, because it would be opposed by the people and the army 
would revolt in response to their grievances. But the date of raising 
the revolt was not disclosed to the leading officers who promised 
support. It was, therefore, decided that Mahmud al-Durra, one of the 
ringleaders of the Baghdad pan-Arab group, should proceed to urge 
the commanders of the Kirkuk and Mosul units to co-ordinate their 
activities and proclaim the revolt simultaneously. Durra left Baghdad 
for Kirkuk on 6 March and gave Sirri’s message to Tabaqchali 
to proclaim a revolt without further delay. It was agreed that 
Shawwaf should move first, and Tabaqchali declared his support for 
him. From Kirkuk Durra proceeded to Mosul, but could not see 
Shawwaf until the following day. He discussed the plan as agreed 
upon by Sirri and Tabaqchali, but Shawwaf replied that all prepara¬ 
tions were completed for an uprising on 8 March, though he had not 
informed Sirri or Tabaqchali. 

In the trial of Tabaqchali, Sirri and others who had been brought to the 
Mahdawi Court admitted the secret plot but said that the purpose was to force 
Qasim to set up the Revolutionary Council and form another Cabinet comprising 
pan-Arab elements. 
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Durra also discovered to his surprise that there was no full 
agreement among the military leaders on the ways and means of 
conducting the uprising. Above all, Shawwaf wished to proclaim the 
revolt in his own name, as Commander of the Revolution, while 
other leaders had demanded that the revolt should be proclaimed 
in the name of Tabaqchali, and that Shawwaf should be his deputy. 
Shawwaf, however, insisted that he should be the commander and 
proceeded to raise the revolt without the consent of Tabaqchali, on 
the following day (8 March). Durra also discovered that the broad¬ 
casting equipment, which had been requested from the Damascus 
authorities, had not been received in time to broadcast the proclama¬ 
tion,®® It was Shawwaf’s attitude that discouraged Tabaqchali from 
joining the revolt when it began, and he seems to have discussed the 
matter with Tabaqchali when he went to see him in Kirkuk on 3 
March, though no agreement was reached. Shawwaf expressed his 
real feeling when he told Durra that he was under the impression 
that Tabaqchali was not really interested in the revolt and that he 
should proclaim it in his own name.®^ 

On 8 March, at 7 a.m., the revolt was formally proclaimed.®® Only 
the two battalions of Arbil and Aqra declared themselves in favour 
of it, while Tabaqchali and Sirri made no move to support it. 
Tabaqchali seems to have been annoyed by Shawwaf’s declaration 
that he was the commander of the revolt and Tabaqchali merely a 
supporter, and so he decided to dissociate himself from it, and when 
Qasim telephoned him to sound his attitude, he assured Qasim that 
he had nothing to do with it. In the meantime, Sirri took no action 
since Tabaqchali failed to move, and he seems to have been astonished 
that Shawwaf had failed to notify him of the time of revolt. 

No sooner had Shawwaf proclaimed the revolt than the pan-Arab 
and anti-Gommunist groups in Mosul began to attack the elements 
sympathetic with Communists. Some of the Partisans of Peace who 
had not yet left Mosul were injured and two of them—Qazanchi and 

Both Shawwaf and Tabaqchali had sent emissaries to Abd al-Hamid al- 
Sarraj, Chief of the Executive Council of Syria, and Sarraj promised to send a 
broadcasting station and such military assistance as it would be needed. 

For Durra’s mission and his conversations with Tabaqchali and Shawwaf, 
see Mahmud al-Durra, ‘The Mosul Revolt Seven Years Later’, Dirasat Arabiya, 
Apr. 1966, pp. 46-59. 

The proclamation was first announced in Mosul, since the radio transmitter 
failed to operate, but its text was cabled to Damascus and broadcast to the people 
of Iraq from there. However, the Mosul broadcasting station began to work at 
9 a.m. 
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Shawi—were brutally killed.^® In the short span of two days 8-9 
March, the pan-Arabs were in full control of the city. The Shammar 
tribes, scattered in the north-western area between Mosul and the 
Syrian borders, had been alerted about the impending revolt and they 
rushed into the city to support Shawwaf. But they could not hold it 
when the resistance collapsed. 

Qasim moved quickly to suppress the uprising by diplomacy and 
force. He ordered the leading officers, including Tabaqchali and 
Shawwaf, to stop action. He was able during the first day of the 
uprising to isolate Shawwaf’s force, and next day, after fierce fighting 
between pan-Arabs and Communists, Shawwaf’s headquarters and 
other key positions were bombed by planes sent from Baghdad. This 
seems to have fatally crippled Shawwaf’s resistance, and Shawwaf 
himself was seriously wounded and taken to hospital. While still 
under treatment, he was assassinated by a Kurd loyal to the Qasim 
regime, and this news discouraged his followers from further 
resistance. 

The pan-Arabs were now to be severely beaten. For four days the 
city of Mosul virtually fell into the hands of Communist and anti- 
pan-Arab elements who saw that no one known to have supported 
the uprising would escape punishment. What made the pan-Arabs 
helpless were the attacks by Kurds and others loyal to Qasim who 
rushed into the city and wrought havoc. Moreover, the Communists 
were aided by the residents of the poorer quarters, who were ready 
to attack the upper and well-to-do classes, and the murder and 
robbery that followed revealed the hatred of the poor and wretched 
for the rich. These raids encouraged the Communists to behave 
despicably to the pan-Arabs. They set up their own 'courts’ and 
passed summary sentences which were carried out instantly, while 
the mob sacked and burned upper-class homes. Some of those 
condemned to death were hanged on street lamp posts and those 
assassinated by the mob were dragged through the main streets. 
Never in living memory had Mosul been subjected to such a merciless 
slaughter and indignities in the brief span of four days before Qasim 
moved to restore order. It was suspected that Qasim did not hurry to 
re-establish order in a city supporting a rebellion against him, for it 

Kamil Qazanchi, a lawyer bom in Mosul in 1911, studied in Beirut and 
Baghdad, and after a brief period of employment in the Government engaged in 
leftist activities (see Sawt al~Ahrar, 18 Mar. 1959, and al-Thawra (Baghdad), 26 
Mar. 1959). 
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had certainly been in his power to stop the disaster from the day after 
the collapse of the uprising. 

After the failure of the Shawwaf revolt, which was closely watched 
by Nasir while on a visit to Syria, there were protests and demon¬ 
strations against Qasim’s Communist regime in Damascus.®^ 
Qasim, whose name in Arabic means ‘divider’, was contemptuously 
referred to by Nasir in angry speeches as Traq’s Divider—dividing 
the Arabs into two camps: Nationalists and Communists. But Nasir 
went on to assure his people that he who persecuted Arab nationalists 
would meet the fate of Nuri al-Safid.®^ It became abundantly clear 
to Qasim that the inspired demonstrations in Damascus had been 
prompted by the collapse of the Mosul uprising. 

It was not expected that Qasim would let the Mosul affair pass 
without punishing the culprits. Towards the end of March all those 
suspected of having inspired or participated in the rebellion were 
brought before the Mahdawi Court. Before the trial began they were 
subjected to third-degree questioning, and some suffered indescrib¬ 
able indignities and torture, because they refused to make statements 
satisfactory to questioners.®^ After five months of torture, the court 
passed death sentences on the principal culprits on 16 September 
1959, and they were executed four days later.Others had already 
been put to death.®® Attempts to dissuade Qasim from ordering the 

For an account of Communist activities in Mosul, see Hilal Naji, Hatta La 
Nansa: Fusul Min Majzarat al-Mosul (Baghdad, 1963); and Rashid Badri, 
Majzarat al-Mosul (Cairo, n.d.). 

Pres. Nasir visited Syria on the occasion of the first anniversary of the union 
between Syria and Egypt forming the U.A.R. on 28 February 1958. While the 
celebrations were going on, news of the forthcoming Shawwaf revolt reached 
Nasir and he remained in Damascus to watch the events. 

NasseFs Speeches, 1959, pp. 121-37; see also Nahnu wa abShuyu'iya, 
published by Dar al-Nashr of Beirut (1959). 

Chief among those brought to trial were Sirri, Tabaqchali, *Uqayli, and 
others. Muhammad Aziz, Shawwaf’s Chief of Staff, fled the country to Egypt via 
Syria and engaged in an agitation in the press against the Qasim regime. For the 
names of all of those brought to trial in Baghdad, see Muhakamat, xii. 169-70; 
xiii. 1-8; xvii. 1 ff; xviii. 1-7; xix. 1 ff. The proceedings of trial of the principal 
leaders are to be found in vols. xviii & xix. 

See Arif, Rose al-Yusuf, 20 June 1966, pp. 18-19; and Naji, pp. 125 ff. 

The principal officers condemned to death were Tabaqchali, Sirri, Dawud 
Sayyid Khalil, and Aziz Ahmad Shihab (executed on 20 Sept. 1959). 

Nafi* Dawud, Muhammad Amin Abd al-Qadir, Salim Husayn, Muzaffar 
Salih, and Muhsin Isma'il (executed on 25 Aug. 1959); and Ali Tawfiq, Hashim 
Dibuni, and Khattab (executed on 20 Sept. 1959). The first four officers—of the 
air force—who were condemned to death on 28 March 1959 were Abd-Allah 
Naji, Qasim al-Azzawi, Ahmad Ashur, and Fadil Nasir (executed on 5 Apr. 1959). 
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execution of his former comrades in arms, especially Sirri and 
Tabaqchali, were of no avail. Qasim had already made up his mind 
to eliminate his chief military opponents, while the Communists 
were demonstrating in the streets of the capital demanding ‘death for 
treason’. The pan-Arabs suffered such a severe setback that they 
were unable to recover for the next four years, although they by no 
means stopped their sporadic attacks on Communists, including a 
desperate attempt on Qasim’s life, as will be seen. 

Several others who had been condemned to death had their sentences commuted 
to hard labour. Still others were merely sentenced to imprisonment and later 
released. For these sentences, see Muhakamat, xii. 307; xiii. 348 & 353; xviii. 
416-17; xix. 457, 


CHAPTER VI 

Struggle among Ideological Groups 

THE NATIONAL UNION FRONT 

After independence, the rulers of 'Iraq showed no keen interest in 
organizing political parties, although they admitted in principle the 
necessity of parties for the working of the parliamentary system. 
Under pressure of opposition leaders, the Government allowed the 
formation of parties after World War II, but when the leaders 
applied for licence, some were given and others refused. In 1946 
five parties were formed;^ but these were essentially in agreement on 
political objectives and differed little on fundamental issues, so that 
only two survived—the National Democratic and Istiqlal (Independ¬ 
ence) parties. These two parties could easily have merged into one 
party to their mutual advantage had they been able to agree on 
common leadership. 

It did not help the party system that only the relatively moderate 
parties were permitted to be formed. These might have formed one 
centre party and made room for other parties, but the elder politi¬ 
cians refused to organize themselves into a right-wing party. When 
some were induced to form a party in 1949, under General Nuri’s 
leadership, it failed to function effectively and was soon dissolved.^ 
Nor was a bona fide socialist party allowed to function, which might 
have attracted radical elements and reduced the influence of the 
Communists. Thus, radical elements were bound to go underground 
and threaten the regime by violent actions. Even the moderate 
parties were often forced to restrict or stop their activities and were 
finally suppressed in 1953. During the span of five years before the 
Revolution, the moderate parties tried to resume their activities, 
but were denied the right to operate by the ruling Oligarchy. As a 
result, no tradition of normal working of a party system was able to 
develop which might have strengthened parliamentary life. 

Owing to the hostility of the Old Regime to the party system, the 

^ For a brief discussion on these parties, see my Independent Iraq, pp. 299-342. 

2 In 1951 another attempt was made to form a political party to which a few 
young men were invited, but it was sabotaged by conservative leaders. 
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opposition leaders were bound to seek the co-operation of radical 
elements already engaged in underground activities. In 1954 the 
leaders of the Istiqlal and the National Democratic Parties finally 
agreed to co-operate and formed a nucleus of a National Union, A 
common platform was drawn up which formed the basis for their 
possible merger, but when the platform was submitted to the 
Government for approval, it was rejected. This negative attitude 
naturally prompted opposition groups to co-ordinate their activities 
against the regime. 

In 1957 the leaders of four political parties met secretly to form a 
National Union Front. Since the leaders of the Istiqlal and National 
Democratic Parties had already agreed in principle to merge, the 
leaders of other parties, especially the Communists and the BaTh 
(the Arab Socialist Party), though they had not been formally 
recognized as political parties, joined the union. A Supreme National 
Committee was appointed, composed of representatives of four 
parties, to act as a co-ordinating committee, but other committees 
to perform specific functions were also set up to work under the 
direction of the National Committee.^ The principal function of the 
Front was to co-ordinate civil and military activities and to issue 
occasional proclamations to the public in order to prepare it for the 
Revolution,^ However, no agreement seems to have been reached on 
future co-operation should the Old Regime be replaced, although 
co-operation between the Istiqlal and the National Democratic 
Parties was expected to continue, since no fundamental differences 
had existed between them.^ 

TWO RADICAL PARTIES 

The two parties that suddenly came to the fore and dominated the 
political scene were not the moderate parties that had existed before 
the Revolution, but two relatively small groups whose activities were 
clandestine and confined to limited circles—the Communists and 

® The Istiqlal was represented by Siddiq Shanghai, the N.D.P. by M. Hadid, the 
left-wing groups by Aziz Sharif, and the Ba*th by Fu’ad al-Rikabi. 

^ For text of some of these proclamations, see Jabhat al-Ittihad al-Watani Fi 
al-Imq (Damascus, 1957). 

^ Shortly before the My Revolution, when I visited Chadirchi in prison, I 
found Shanshal, secretary of the Istiqlal Party, in close touch with him. Shanghai 
assured me that the Istiqlal and N.D.P, had reached full agreement on the 
principal national issues of the day. 
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Ba'thists. Since the origin and development of the Communist 
Party in Traq have been discussed elsewhere,® a brief discussion of 
the origin of the BaTh Party might throw light on its activities after 
the Revolution. 

The BaTh began as an intellectual movement in Syria and was 
organized into a political party by Michel Aflaq and Salah al-Din 
al-Baytar (Bitar), who received their education in France after 
World War IL The party advocated socialism, democracy, and Arab 
nationalism. Arab union became the principal goal in the party’s 
programme, and its aim was not only to establish political union, but 
the creation of an Arab society forming a single nation based on 
nationalism, freedom, and socialism. The party appealed to young 
men in all Arab countries to work for the realization of Ba'thist 
ideals. 

The BaTh ideology began to enter Traq after World War II 
through Syrian teachers and students who went to teach there. 
Since many young men who had fallen under the influence of the 
Communist Party had certain mental reservations about its aims, 
they found in the Ba'th an attractive programme as it combined 
nationalism with socialism. From 1948 to 1952, the span between two 
popular upheavals, young men who held diverse political opinions 
participated in strikes and street demonstrations, most of them 
having fallen under Communist influence. By 1950 many of these 
young men had become either BaThists or BaThist sympathizers and 
took an active part in the uprising of 1952. When some of them 
were arrested, the authorities took it for granted that, as in earlier 
demonstrations, they were Communists, since they talked about 
j socialism. 

The Ba'th Party came into existence in Traq in the summer of 1952. 
Its regional leader, Fu’ad al-Rikabi, had just graduated from the 
Engineering College, but he had engaged in political activities ever 
since he entered the college four years before. Rikabi was a Shi'i 
from Nasiriya, a town in the lower Euphrates, and had an aptitude 
for clandestine activities. Having informed Aflaq, leader of the 
National Command, of the founding of an Iraqi Ba'th, the 'Iraqi 
group became the regional branch of the National Command, 
j whose headquarters was in Damascus. Rikabi’s chief task from 

1952 to the My Revolution was to consolidate the party and to 
j attract to it young men in civil and military ranks. In 1957 the 

® See my Independent Iraq, pp. 358-64. 
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party participated in the founding of the National Union Front, a 
step which enabled it to play a more active role in the internal 
politics of the country. 

It is to be noted that the Ba'th and Communist Parties, though 
they had certain characteristics in common, were opposed to one 
another in many other respects. Both believed in a single-party 
system, designed to represent the Arab proletariat according to one, 
and an Arab classless society according to the other, although the 
Ba'th accepted the democratic principle that there should be more 
than one political party. The Ba'th demanded immediate union with 
the U.A.R. while the Communists, though accepting union in 
principle, opposed it in practice. 

After the Revolution, the conflict between Qasim and Arif 
provided the occasion for Ba'thists and Communists to come into 
sharp conflict with each other. When Arif espoused the Ba'thist 
demand for Arab union and advocated immediate merging with the 
U.A.R., Qasim sought the support of groups likely to oppose 
Ba'thists. The Communists, long suppressed by the authorities and 
opposed in principle to Ba'thists, saw their golden opportunity in 
supporting Qasim. At the outset Qasim tried to enlist the support of 
the two moderate parties in order to counter the Ba'th’s propaganda. 
But these parties were unable to co-operate with radical groups, 
especially the Communists, who preferred to support Qasim directly. 
Nor could they arouse sufficient popular support, since their activities 
in the past had been relatively confined to literate groups, while the 
rank and file had fallen under radical influences. Moreover, the 
leaders of moderate parties, especially the National Democratic 
Party, were unwilling to give Qasim support without an assurance 
that his regime would be changed into a parliamentary system. 
Qasim not only found the Communists ready to counter pan-Arab 
propaganda, but also that they had greater influence over the masses, 
and they more often paraded the streets in support of the Sole 
Leader than did any moderate party. However, once committed to 
Communist support, Qasim was never able to reconcile the pan- 
Arabs, despite his rejection of Communist ideology and his subse¬ 
quent measures to curb their activities.^ 

Qasim’s dependence on leftist groups alienated moderate elements 

^ On 5 November 1958, when Arif had been arrested upon his return from 
Bonn, the Communists demonstrated in the streets in support of Qasim with the 
cry ‘From the fifth of this month Arab nationalism was dead!’ 
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whose representatives in his Cabinet resigned early in 1959. He 
retorted by creating dissension among moderate leaders, but this 
move led to his further dependence on the Communists, Thus the 
country was essentially divided into two radical camps. He might 
have been able to keep a balance between the two had he not 
antagonized nationalist leaders through his execution of nationalist 
officers opposed to him. 

COMMUNIST ASCENDANCY 

No political group under the Old Regime suffered more persecu¬ 
tion than the Communists, and the principal leaders who had 
engaged in clandestine activities were either put to death or thrown 
into prison. Only those who had fled the country could agitate 
abroad against the Old Regime. This harsh treatment aroused the 
sympathy of the public, for the tenacity and endurance with which 
they defied authority appeared to many as a form of national 
struggle and personal heroism. No less significant was Communist 
insistence that their political activities and personal endeavours were 
as patriotic as any others. Their ideology, claiming to combine 
nationalism with socialism, inspired liberal nationalists to support 
them and co-operate in some of their activities. Small wonder, 
therefore, that Communist activities after the Revolution received 
initial support from the public. 

No sooner had the July Revolution broken out than Communist 
leaders who had been abroad returned and those in prison were re¬ 
leased. Many sympathizers were ready to co-operate with them. The 
freedom given by the Revolutionary regime to political activities 
enabled the party to rehabilitate itself and its numbers swiftly grew 
because it threw admission open to every prospective member with 
little or no scrutiny of qualifications. The party began to send memo¬ 
randa to Qasim declaring their support of the Revolutionary regime 
and giving their opinions on questions of the day. It also quickly 
began to infiltrate into the civil and military bureaucracy and into 
such national organizations as trade unions and student associations, 
many of which they helped to organize. Moreover, Qasim’s initial 
encouragement greatly helped the spread of Communist propaganda. 
Communist influence reached the high-water mark a year after the 
Revolution, and the party came very near to achieving power, 
but the groups hostile to them began to reassert themselves and 
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the Coirununist demise was as inglorious as its rise was sudden. 

One of the factors which contributed to the sudden rise of Com¬ 
munist influence was the swiftness with which Communist leaders, 
known for discipline, resumed their activities and reorganized 
themselves. A Central Committee of some fifteen members began 
soon after the Revolution to organize provincial committees all over 
the country charged with carrying out the official orders of the party. 
In each of the provinces a number of advisory and promotional 
committees was set up to spread Communist propaganda and to 
enlist the support of new members and sympathizers. The most 
elaborate organizational web was, of course, that which existed in 
the capital. Moreover, not only committees to direct and guide the 
innumerable cells and organizations in Baghdad, but others which 
had as their function to contact the principal government depart¬ 
ments and the press, as well as other national and foreign organiza¬ 
tions, were established. 

The leading figures in Communist activities who dominated the 
Central Committee were Husayn Ahmad al-Rida, Secretary- 
General of the party, Zaki Khayri Sa'id, Amir Abd-Allah, Baha* al- 
Din Nuri, Muhammad Husayn Abu al-Tss, Jamal al-Haydari, and 
Abd al-Qadir Ismahl. Husayn al-Rida, whose party name was Salam 
Adil, was a Shi'i of Persian descent born in 1923 in Najaf, the chief 
Shih centre of Traq, who moved to Baghdad during World War 11. 
His formal education scarcely went beyond the high school level, but 
he was eager to learn and acquired his knowledge of communism 
from personal reading and from contacts with local Communist 
leaders.® His humble family background and his membership of a 
community deprived of privilege must have prompted him to seek 
satisfaction through clandestine activities familiar in his social 
environment. Comrade Fahd, the founder of the party,® seems to 
have been impressed by Rida and prepared him for future leadership 
of the party. Zaki Khayri Sa'id, a Sunni Arab, who came from 
southern Traq, was one of the old members of the Communist Party 

® Husayn al-Rida studied at the Rural Training College at Abu Ghurayb (a 
suburb of Baghdad) in 1940, and was a student of Mustafa Ali, Minister of 
Justice under Qasim. Mustafa told me that al-Rida was an alert and well-read 
student, and that he became a Communist after graduation from college during 
World War II. 

® See my Independent Iraq, p. 360. 

Rida assumed leadership of the party after Fahd had been condemned to 
death and hanged in 1949. 
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and was acknowledged as its nominal leader.^^ Baha’ al-Din Nuri 
was a Kurd who also came from a poor family. He too found 
satisfaction in joining a protest movement against the Arab ruling 
class. Amir Abd-Allah, a more sophisticated thinker who seemed to 
have gained a deeper understanding of the Communist creed, came 
from a semi-desert area and was apparently of Arab descent. He was 
born in 1925 and grew up at Ana, a town on the Euphrates, and 
he studied law in Baghdad and Cairo. He travelled extensively 
abroad, especially in Eastern Europe after World War 11. Muhammad 
Husayn Abu al-Tss (b. 1917) and Jamal al-Haydari, though they 
grew up in relatively better social milieux, seemed to have been 
fascinated by the Communist creed and interested in the press. Abd 
al-Qadir Isma'il, though an old Communist, played a relatively less 
influential role owing to his long absence from the country. Aziz 
Sharif and Aziz al-Hajj, though not members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, were highly thought of in Communist circles. The first led 
the Partisans of Peace in Traq and was active as a former leader of a 
leftist political party, and the other distinguished himself as a 
writer and became the editor of Ittihad al-Shdb, an organ of the 
Communist Party. It is to be noted that a few intellectuals held 
influential positions in the party, but actual leadership passed to 
other hands. The disappearance of Fahd, who seems to have pro¬ 
vided strong leadership, left a vacuum that had not been filled. 

The Central Committee quickly began to work after the July 
Revolution and laid down a general policy concerning the attitude of 
the Communist Party towards the Qasim regime. Since daily events 
moved too fast during the first year of the Revolution, the Com¬ 
mittee never met regularly and decisions concerning specific issues 
were often made by the Secretary-General in consultation with a 
few influential members. There was always an air of urgency and 
some members of the party often complained that many mistakes 
had been made simply because the decisions were not carefully 
studied before they were adopted by the Central Committee. Since 
the party proclaimed democracy as one of its goals, it seemed ironic 
to many followers that little or no trace of democracy was ever 

He was born in 1912, and his name appeared at the top of a list of applicants 
for a Government licence for the party in 1960. 

Although he was born in Baghdad in 1908, he belonged to a family that had 
come originally from Afghanistan. He studied law in Baghdad and essentially 
belonged to an intellectual class. 

See my Independent Iraq, p. 300. (Aziz Sharif was bom in 1904.) 
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displayed in the conduct of their leaders. This was one of the reasons 
that prompted many members to desert the party. 

Early in September 1958 the Central Committee held meetings at 
which a number of far-reaching decisions were taken. These seem to 
have included the formulation of a general policy towards the Qasim 
regime as well as decisions concerning the consolidation of the party. 
With regard to the Qasim regime, the Committee adopted the 
following decision: 

The regime established by the July Revolution is a revolutionary, 
national, and bourgeois regime in which the various levels of the bour¬ 
geois class are represented^—the small, middle, and upper bourgeoisie. 
Thus, this regime does not represent all the national (popular) forces. In it 
we find the very basis of anachronism. This anachronism should provide 
the source for a conflict among the national forces—^national groups and 
parties—a conflict which might deepen. It would be a great mistake to 
regard this situation—the existence of anachronism—as a natural order. 
Nor should we let the situation continue and resign ourselves to it, for it 
might have [an adverse] effect on the national and popular regime of our 
Republic. It is possible to reduce this inherent anachronism through the 
mobilization of popular forces and then eventually to eliminate it.^^ 

In Communist eyes, the Qasim regime was not truly popular (i.e. 
proletarian), but they held that it was possible to exploit internal 
conflicts and transform it into a proletarian one. This end, they 
maintained, might be accomplished by bringing pressure to bear on 
the authorities to include popular representatives in the regime until 
it was eventually fully made up of Communist elements. Since Qasim 
was in need of popular support, and the Communists were inherently 
opposed to the pan-Arabs, his opponents, they perceived that he 
was bound to allow Communists to mobilize popular forces to 
support his regime. The Communists hoped to persuade Qasim to 
take Communists into his Cabinet, so that if their number sufficiently 
increased, the Cabinet would be dominated by Communists. They 
hoped that step by step the country might fall under their influence. 

To achieve that end, the leaders kept direct contact with Qasim, 
who admitted some of them to his counsel, especially Amir Abd- 
Allah, and exchanged ideas with them. Amir, to whom Qasim seemed 
to have listened with respect, saw Qasim often and on the strength of 
his advice the principal leaders issued orders to followers. Qasim’s 

Republic of *Iraq, DG of Internal Security, al-Haraka al-ShuyuHya Fi al- 
"Iraq (Baghdad, 1966, ii, 4). See also Abd-Allah Amin [Malik Sayf], al-Shuyu Uya 
Ala aUSaffud (Baghdad, 1963), pp. 10-11. 
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readiness to consult Communist leaders encouraged a few civil and 
military in high ranks to assist the Communists in spreading their 
creed and even to go so far as to infiltrate in their departments. In 
three of these departments, Defence, Education, and Guidance, the 
Communists have held key positions. Qasim, as Minister of Defence, 
permitted the Communists to spread propaganda in the army, 
despite the opposition of a number of high-ranking officers. Mahdawi 
and the Prosecutor-General of his court showed undisguised 
sympathy with Communist activities and participated in some of 
their rallies. The Popular Resistance Force (the militia), under 
Communist influence, organized to defend the Revolutionary regime, 
persecuted pan-Arabs. Communist infiltration was even greater in 
the Department of Education, for the youth of the country proved 
easier to win over, and they often participated in street demon¬ 
strations and processions. But Communist influence went beyond the 
student level and affected—often adversely—academic standards. 
Communist interest in the Ministry of Guidance was to gain access 
to publicity and to influence mass media. The television and radio 
stations, under the control of a Communist sympathizer, became 
instruments in their hands. The press, under Government control 
(the Ministry of Guidance), was bound to publish accounts of 
Communist activities because they included statements favourable to 
Qasim and the Revolutionary regime. Moreover, the Communists 
published their own newspapers and propaganda material. 
Although no official representative of the Communist Party existed 
in Qasim’s Cabinet, Ibrahim Kubba, Minister of Economics, 
displayed pronounced leftist views and was regarded as the party’s 
spokesman; the Communist press often referred to him as the 
representative of the popular forces. He remained in the Cabinet 
until 1961, when he was dropped. In July 1959 Qasim added another 
leftist member, Naziha al-Dulaymi, the first woman to hold Cabinet 
rank, as Minister of Municipalities.^® The Communists, regarding 
her appointment as a victory for the party, demonstrated in the 
streets to celebrate the occasion, even though she was not a member 
of the party. 

Ittihad al-Shdb (the first issue appeared on 25 Jan. 1959) was the official 
organ of the Communist Party, When suppressed on 1 September 1960, it was 
replaced by Sawt al-Shdb. The other newspapers which had pronounced leftist 
tendencies were al-Ra*y al-Am, and Sawt al-Ahrar. 

She came from a lower middle-class family, whose father had come from the 
Dulaym province, and she had studied and practised medicine in Baghdad. 
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One of the most helpful media for the diffusion of leftist ideas 
was front organizations which Communist leaders inspired or 
helped to establish throughout the country. Some, like trade unions 
and professional associations, had already in the past fallen under 
the influence of one ideological group or another; but after the 
Revolution the Communists were able to infiltrate them. Other 
associations, like the Writers’ Association, Women’s Association, 
the Students’ Union and the Youth Union, organized after the 
Revolution, also came under Communist influence.^'^ The trade 
unions and peasant societies seem to have been completely dominated 
by Communists, and those in the provinces fell under the influence 
of ignorant and self-seeking leaders whose conduct reflected on the 
integrity of the leadership.^® 

COMMUNIST METHODS 

Although freedom was given to all parties after the Revolution, it 
was denied to pan-Arabs when they came into conflict with the 
Qasim regime. Communist complicity with Qasim to restrict pan- 
Arab activities as well as their resort to violence against their 
opponents negated the very principles which their leaders had been 
preaching and they encouraged Qasim to apply the same methods to 
all political groups, eventually including the Communists themselves, | 

whenever he met with opposition. Nor did the Communists disguise 
their pleasure when Qasim issued orders to execute former military 
supporters. On the contrary, they themselves began to terrorize pan- 
Arabs and demanded the execution of all whom the Mahdawi Court 
had condemned to death but whose orders of execution remained on 
Qasim’s desk. ' 

As was expected, Communist excesses incited pan-Arab retaliation 
and aroused public hostility, which gave Qasim ample excuses to 
restrict their activities when he began to find that pan-Arabism 
no longer presented a serious threat to his regime. Never before 
had the Communists committed such excesses; the consequences, 

For a list of these organizations, see al-Haraka ahShuyuHya Fi al~Iraq, 
ii.72. j. 

The leadership of some of the peasant societies in rural areas fell into the 
hands of irresponsible persons or some who have had criminal records (see Ja Tar 
Yahya al-Habbubi, WasaHl al-Raqqa* Fi Ighrd al-Ru (Baghdad, 1960). For a ! 

defence of the peasant societies, see Ittihod ahShdb^ 10 Sept. 1959 & al-Ahali, 11 } 

Sept. 1959. 
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as a foreign observer sympathetic to communism once remarked, 
were that the Communist movement in 'Iraq suffered a setback 
from which it would not recover for over fifty years because 
of the blunders which its leaders committed under the Qasim 
regime. 

It may be asked why the Communists decided on a policy which 
was not really in their best interests ? In fact, it was the pan-Arabs who 
were determined to win the ideological battle when Colonel Arif 
championed the cause of Arab unity. The Communist Party, small 
at first, found itself outnumbered by pan-Arabs and was afraid of 
them.^® It was this fear that prompted the party to follow a liberal 
policy in admitting new members, giving their ready support to 
Qasim and resorting to terrorist measures. 

The Communists launched vigorous propaganda campaigns in a 
manner which the Iraqi public had never known before. Public 
meetings and conferences were held either directly under Communist 
auspices or under guidance of front organizations such as the Par¬ 
tisans of Peace, the Democratic Youth, and others. In conferences 
which were held under non-Conununist auspices, the Communists 
were naturally entitled to influence audiences by regular media, but 
the way in which they tried to dominate meetings brought them into 
conflict with nationalist elements. A case in point was the annual 
conference of the Arab Lawyers’ Association held in Baghdad in 

1958 in which the pan-Arab lawyers resisted Communist pressures.^® 
Similar attempts had been made at the Arab Writers’ Conference in 
Kuwayt in 1959.21 

More impressive were Communist demonstrations and processions 
the like of which the people have never known before. In the past, 
street demonstrations in which the Communists participated were 
directed against the authorities, but after the July Revolution the 
Communists demonstrated in support of authority and shouted 
slogans either expressing their specific demands or to impress Qasim 
with popular support for his regime. In the procession on 27 March 

1959 the cry was ‘Execute! Execute!’, in which the Communists 
demanded the execution of death sentences passed by the Mahdawi 

Shortly before the Revolution the number of Communists had been reduced 
to about 100, owing to internal dissension and the repressive measures of the Old 
Regime (see Abd-Allah Amin, p. 7). 

2** Adnan al-Rawi, Min al-Qahira Jla Mu'taqal Qasim (Beirut, 1963), p. 44-6. 

See Hilal Naji and Muhyi al-Din Jinayat al-ShuyuUyyin Ala aUAdab 

al-Iraq, i (Cairo, n.d.). 
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Court.^^ In the processions on 28 and 29 May 1959 the Communists’ 
slogan, demanding official representation in the Cabinet, read 
‘The Communist Party in Power^—a Great DemandInmost of 
these processions Communist sympathizers in high Government 
posts as well as the country’s leading intellectuals participated in 
folk-dancing which the mob performed with excitement. On 14 July 
the Communists, giving the impression that the July Revolution was 
their own revolution, celebrated the anniversary, as the Soviet Union 
celebrated the October Revolution. 

Most repugnant were the purges of centres known to have been 
opposed to Communism. The Mosul purge, as has been noted, was 
the first in which the Communists committed outrages after the 
suppression of the Shawwaf uprising. In Baghdad the Communists 
raided pan-Arab centres, resulting in the destruction of property and 
life. The Kirkuk purge, exceeding Mosul in brutality, was perhaps 
the climax of the Communist onslaught on their opponents. It also 
proved to be the beginning of the recession of a Communist tide. On 
the occasion of the first anniversary of the Revolution (14 July 1959), 
the Communists sought to bring Kirkuk, regarded as stronghold of 
anti-Communist feeling, under their influence. As in the case of 
Mosul, they sent to Kirkuk bands to reinforce those already in the 
city to intimidate anti-Communist elements, and the bloody battle 
that ensued resulted in the death of seventy-nine persons, forty of 
whom were buried alive, according to an official statement, but the 
number may have been considerably higher. So outrageous was the 
purge that Qasim denounced the action as barbaric.^^ Communist 
leaders tried to dissociate themselves from criminal acts and con¬ 
demned those who had taken part in them.^® 

As in Mosul, the social structure of Kirkuk was in no small measure 
a contributing factor to the Communist purge. Communist leaders 

See al-Bilad^ 28 Mar. 1959. The Communist thirst for blood was once 
expressed in a statement made by one of the leaders to the effect that he did not 
mind putting to death all those opposed to Communism even if it meant reducing 
the coimtry’s population to 2 m. (Iraq’s population was about 6^ m.). See 
Muhakamat, xix. 247. 

In May 1959 Qasim replied that he was opposed to party representation 
in his Cabinet. 

Qasim condemned the action in a speech given at St Joseph Church on 20 . 

July 1959 (see al-Bilad & Ittihad al-Sha‘by 21 July 1959). Full text in Qasim’s 
Speeches, 1959, pt, 2, pp. 42-9. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party held a meeting in mid-July 
1959, at which the Kirkuk incident was discussed and criminal acts were con¬ 
demned. For text of the report of the meeting, see Ittihad al-Sha*b, 28 Aug. 1959. 
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may have been right in their public declaration that they were not 
responsible for mass murder, although they had inspired the purge 
and encouraged the attack on anti-Communist elements. The heart 
of the city was inhabitated by Turkish-speaking people, most of 
them probably descended from Turkomans who had settled there 
for centuries.^® They occupied the hill, now known as the qal'a 
(citadel), and formed an exclusive community which refused to be 
assimilated. In recent times, especially after the I.P.C. began to 
employ large numbers of local workers, Kurds from neighbouring 
villages and towns flocked into the city and began to reside in its 
suburbs. Socially and culturally more advanced than the Kurds, the 
Turkomans were employed in senior posts, and the members of such 
leading families as the Naftachis and Ya'qubis enjoyed prestige and 
high respect. Cheap labour was supplied by Kurds. These differen¬ 
tials created latent animosity between Kurds and Turkomans. 
Moreover, the Kurdish Democratic Party {al-Hizb al-Dimuqrati li 
Kurdistan al-Iraq) (K.D.P.), organized shortly before the Revolution, 
was affiliated with the Traqi Communist Party. Thus the Kurds in 
Kirkuk, incensed by social grievances and incited by Communist 
propaganda, began to attack the Turkomans, who displayed an 
undisguised feeling of aversion to Communist propaganda. Com¬ 
munist leaders in Baghdad suspected that the leading Turkoman 
families must have fallen under the influence of oilmen of the Traq 
Petroleum Company and decided to purge Kirkuk of reactionary 
elements once and for all, as they had done in Mosul four months 
earlier. The Kurds, good fighters but ferocious, did such a thorough 
job of killing and street dragging that the Mosul purge was perhaps 
slightly eclipsed by that at Kirkuk.^"^ 

Nor was that all. Communist leaders humiliated themselves when 
they resorted to raising funds for the party by threats. Leaflets, some of 
them bearing the picture of Fahd, hanged by the authorities in 1949 
but now a national hero,^® were sold to a public that paid the high 

2® The Turkomans in such localities as Kirkuk, Altun Kupri, TalaTar and 
others are descendants of Turkish tribes who settled in Traq in the latter period of 
the Abbasid dynasty and established dynasties such as the Ilkhans and others in 
Northern Traq. 

For an account of the Kirkuk affair, see text of a letter from a Turkoman in 
Kirkuk to Qasim in Akhir Sa*a (Cairo), 19 Aug. 1959, p. 3. 

28 Yusuf Salman Yusuf (Fahd), Secretary-General of the party, and three 
others were given by a Cabinet decision of 5 February 1959 posthumous amnesty. 
Communists began to speak of them as martyrs and national heroes (see Ittihad 
al-Sha% 20 Feb. 1959). 
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price as a surtax. The funds were often paid to defray the personal 
expenses of Communist leaders now living in relative luxury, when 
they were expected to lead proletarian lives.These excesses cost the 
Communists a loss of public confidence and they had to pay a high 
price for them, for when the pan-Arabs began to attack them, 
nobody cared to come to their rescue. Retaliation against them was 
sporadic at first, but the attacks became so much more frequent and 
systematic in 1961 and 1962 that even the authorities could not 
protect them. As early as 1960 the Communists began to suffer 
steady loss of ground, and their decline continued despite Qasim’s 
occasional support to counter pan-Arab retaliations. 

PAN-ARAB retaliation: THE ATTEMPT ON QASIM’S LIFE 

The account of the attempt on Qasim’s life is given here instead 
of in Chapter 5 because it was a part of the BaTh leaders’ counter¬ 
attack on their opponents, and because it was through Ba'th pres¬ 
sure, including this attempt on his life, that Qasim was obliged to 
permit the organization of political parties. 

What prompted the BaTh leaders to resort to assassination was the 
encouragement given by the police, the militia, and other organiza¬ 
tions to the Communists. They protested to the authorities and 
inspired leaders of various non-Communist groups, including 
religious dignitaries, to complain personally to Qasim, who promised 
redress. But there was no appreciable change in policy.^*’ Since 
Communist propaganda was promoted in an increasing number of 
papers and by front organizations, nationalist leaders had to reply 
in the press and radio broadcasts of the U.A.R. A war of words 
ensued reaching its high tide early in 1959, in which writers and 
agitators, at various levels, took an active part. This warfare con¬ 
tinued unabated to the very end of the Qasim regime in 1963, but a 
noticeable decline began as early as 1960. 

The war of words was accompanied by sporadic attacks and 
counter-attacks during demonstrations and processions by one 

For an account of Communist abuses by former party members, see Abd- 
Allah Amin, pp. 146 ff; Ra'id [Taha Naji], Mudhakkarat Shuyui * Iraqi (Cairo, 
n.d.); Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, ‘Kuntu Shuyu *iyan’, al-Hurriya (Baghdad), Aug.- 
Sept. 1959; Shakir Mustafa Salim, al-Asar al-Ahmar (Baghdad, n.d.). 

See lyad Sa*id Thabit’s defence at the Mahdawi Court on 28 December 1959 
{Muhakamat, xx, 392). 
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group on the residential quarter of another. Beginning in December 
1958, the pan-Arabs attacked Communist demonstrations and the 
' clashes often resulted in damage to persons and property on both 

sides.^^ By the middle of 1959 pan-Arab attacks took the form of 
sniping, since they had suffered mass attacks, arrests, and imprison¬ 
ment earlier in that year. It was now the turn of Communists to 
appeal to the authorities to put an end to the ‘assaults by reactionary 
and feudal elements’.^^ Despite Qasim’s public warning against false 

I accusations and assaults,pan-Arab counter-attacks on Communists 

continued, including an attempt on Qasim’s life, and sniping in 
various parts of the country never stopped until the end of the Qasim 
regime in 1963. 

Soon after the collapse of the Shawwaf uprising, BaThist leaders 
came to the conclusion that their principal enemy was Qasim 
himself, as he had given tacit consent to Communists to attack 
pan-Arabs. Before the Shawwaf uprising, some of Qasim’s military 
opponents encouraged Ba'th leaders to get rid of Qasim by assassina¬ 
tion, but the BaTh Party was not yet ready to act. After the collapse 
j of Shawwaf and the rising tide of Communist influence, BaThist 

1 leaders became restless and began to consider the possibility of 

eliminating Qasim by assassination. The executive committee, 
presided over by Fu’ad al-Rikabi, began to hold meetings in March 
and April 1959, in which it was decided that the only way to put an 
end to Communist influence was to assassinate Qasim, as ultimately 
responsible for the spread of Communism in the country. He there¬ 
fore must be eliminated if the Communist tide were ever to be 
stopped. Assassination was opposed by some Ba'thists, but it 
seemed to others as the only way to eliminate Qasim, since an 
attempted military uprising had failed. 

The Ba'th leaders began to study possible plans and came to the 
conclusion that a direct attack was the only way to kill him. A group 
of activists from among members of the party was therefore selected 
I to carry out the plan. The executive committee appointed two 

members—lyad Sa'id Thabit and Khalid al-Dulaymi—to execute it. 
These two selected ten members to form a commando to be trained 
in the use of weapons and instructed in the ways and means of 

For details on clashes during demonstrations, see aUBilad, 30 & 31 Dec. 
1958. On 1 May 1960 the pan-Arabs attacked a Communist procession, resulting 
in 5 dead and 50 wounded. 

See Ittihad al-Sha'b, 17 June and 22 & 29 July 1959. 

33 Ibid., 16 Aug. 1959. 
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carrying out the plan.®^ In brief, the plan was to attack Qasim during 
one of his daily journeys through Rashid Street from his office at the 
Defence Department or from his house. The members of the 
commando were to stage their attack at a narrow point of the street 
near Ras al-Qarya quarter, about half-way between the northern 
and southern gates of Old Baghdad, where one of their cars would 
intercept Qasim’s car and stop the traffic, and the rest of the members 
of the commando would then open fire with machine-guns on 
Qasim and his aide-de-camp. The members of the commando were 
ordered to wait in disguise in a rented apartment, and would rush 
out to the street after a telephone call from one of them who would 
report when Qasim began his journey from the office or his house. 

In June 1959 all preparation had been completed and the com¬ 
mando was ready to act.®^ However, the Ba'th leaders had received 
information that Qasim criticized Communist excesses and had 
given instructions to restrict their activities. In the meantime, some 
of the suppressed pan-Arab papers were permitted to reappear and a 
number of leaders who had been interned were released. It was 
rumoured that the Communists were so incensed that they began to 
reorganize the National Union Front and contemplated staging a 
military uprising against Qasim. In July 1959 the Communists again 
became active and on 14 July they staged the Kirkuk incident, in 
which they sought to crush the pan-Arabs. Qasim rebuked them, as 
has been noted, but nothing drastic was done to curb their activities. 
The Communist tide, in pan-Arab eyes, was still rising. 

In the circumstances, BaTh leaders began to review the situation 
and decided to carry out the assassination plan. In the meantime, 
Fu’ad al-Rikabi sounded the national leadership of the party and 
approval of the plan in principle seems to have been given, although 
the leaders later repudiated the action on the ground that the 
national leadership never really met to discuss it.®® Fu’ad al-Rikabi 

The members of the commando were: Abd al-'Wahhab al-Ghariri, Sudam 
Tikriti, Hatim al-Azzawi, Abd al-Karim al-Shaykhli, Ahmad Taha al-Azzuz, 
Salim Zibaq, Samir al-Najm, and Yasin Samararra’i. 

Moral as well as material support seems to have been promised by the 
U.A.R., according to the testimony of some of those who took part in the plot 
(Muhakamat, xx. 72-3, 86-7, 100, 102). 

In an interview with Rikabi (18 Dec. 1966), I was assured that Aflaq, Baytar, 
and others were consulted; but since the national leadership of the Ba'th Party 
had been formally dissolved after the union of Syria and Egypt, it could not 
formally meet to give advice. Rikabi said that he had consulted Afiaq and Baytar 
in Cairo during a visit on his way to Morocco to attend a conference in December 
1958. 
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also sought the advice of pan-Arab officers (especially Salih Mahdi 
Ammash, a member of the Ba'th Party) who approved of the plan 
and were ready to prevent any possible seizure of power by Com¬ 
munists. General Najib al-Rubay'i, President of the Sovereignty 
Council, was also indirectly sounded on the matter and he seems to 
have approved and promised to be ready to exercise supreme 
authority as head of state and organizer of a Revolutionary Council 
after the assassination.®^ 

Matters came to a head when Qasim decided to execute the officers 
who had taken part in the initial planning of the Shawwaf uprising, 
especially Tabaqchali and Sirri, although they had declared their 
dissociation with it. Despite pleading to spare their lives, the execu¬ 
tion was carried out on 20 September 1959. A pan-Arab demon¬ 
stration in protest against the execution was staged in A'zamiya and 
Karkh, the principal pan-Arab centres in the nation’s capital, on the 
eve of the execution, but Qasim paid no attention to the protests and 
issued orders for the arrest of pan-Arab leaders who had inspired 
the demonstrations. Fu’ad al-Rikabi, who was involved in these 
activities, went into hiding in A'zamiya, in an old house not far from 
the residence of the Prosecutor-General of the Mahdawi Court, and 
from there he directed the execution of the assassination plan. On 1 
October 1959 it was decided to carry out the plot in the following 
week. The date was fixed several times but it was called olf either 
because Qasim failed to appear on that day or changed his route. 

On 7 October Qasim left his office at 6.30 p.m. to attend the 
celebration of a national day at the Embassy of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, situated in Baghdad South, and had to pass through 
Rashid Street. Telephone calls were sent to the commando’s secret 
hiding place and the members immediately rushed to the street 
carrying their guns under their coats. Salim Zibaq, whose car was 
parked opposite the point of action, was unable to move it to inter¬ 
cept Qasim’s car when it arrived because he had left the keys inside 
the car and could not open the doors. While the members of the 
commando were debating whether they should postpone action, for 
they might miss the target, Qasim’s car suddenly arrived at the fixed 
point of attack. Abd al-Wahhab al-Ghariri, a daring young member, 

Rubay*i, however, stipulated that the Ba'th Party should not press for the 
immediate merging of Iraq with the U.A.R., but the Revolutionary Council 
would then seek ways and means to cultivate the utmost co-operation with it (see 
Fu’ad al-Rikabi, al-Hall al-Awhad (Cairo, 1963), pp. 53-4), 
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immediately opened fire on the car and killed its driver. The other 
members, on both sides of the street, also opened fire and threw 
hand-grenades. One of their guns suddenly jammed and another did 
not work. Ghariri tried to rush to the car to kill Qasim, but was 
hit by one of the commando members’ shots from the other side of 
the street and fell dead. Sudam Tikriti and Samir Najm were also hit 
The commando members were thrown into confusion, since all 
were experiencing for the first time a bloody battle, and thought that 
Qasim had been killed, for he fell inside the car. The street was 
quickly deserted by almost all pedestrians. Believing that it had 
completed its task, the commando began to withdraw and hide 
before ascertaining whether Qasim had been killed, although two 
members had been commissioned to shoot him in the head after he 
had fallen to ensure that he had been killed. Since no one remained in 
the street to identify the assassins, the commando members seized 
the opportunity to disappear before the arrival of police, and 
returned to their hiding place. 

Qasim was still alive though seriously wounded. If one of the 
commando members had fired a last shot at him, no one would have 
dared to stop him. Soon afterwards, one of the passers-by approached 
Qasim’s car and to his surprise found Qasim alive. News spread that 
the Sole Leader had escaped the assassin’s bullet and that he had 
been taken to the nearest hospital for treatment. 

Salih Ahmad al-Abdi, Chief of the General Staff and Military 
Governor, proved loyal to Qasim and was able to hold the country 
under control.®^ He broadcast a proclamation, in which he assured 
the nation that Qasim was alive, and said: 

To the honourable Iraqi people, while His Excellency the sole leader of 
the country, Maj.-Gen. Abd al-Karim Qasim, was passing by car through 
Rashid Street about 18.30 today, a sinful hand opened fire at his car. He 
received a very slight wound in the shoulder. His condition is very good 
and does not give cause for worry. We call on the honourable people to rest 
assured that our saviour is in excellent good health. We call on them to 
remain calm and pass on the news to the people that, as soon as our sole 
leader saw the masses of the people thronging around the hospital to 
inquire about his health, he went out and greeted them in order to give 
them peace of mind.^® 

The pan-Arab officers were reported to have asked al-Abdi to raise a pan- 
Arab uprising under his leadership, but he refused and threatened to arrest them 
if they ever moved on their own (see Rikabi, p. 86). 

Al~Ahali (Baghdad), 8 Oct. 1959; Engl, trans. in R.I.I.A., Documents^ 1959, 
pp. 323-4. 
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A special committee of investigation was appointed, and within two 
weeks all culprits, save those who fled the country, were arrested.^® 
As was to be expected, they were referred to the Mahdawi Court for 
trial. Rikabi, hiding in a separate place, secretly fled the country on 
13 November and arrived in Damascus on the following day dis¬ 
guised as a tribesman. From there he went to Cairo, where he 
remained for the next four years. 

On 26 December 1959 the trial began. Extensive cross-examination 
was conducted and most of those who took part in the plot admitted 
their guilt but defended their stand with courage. Very few denied 
that they had anything to do with the plot. Some, like lyad Sa'id 
Thabit, Salim al-Zibaq, and Ahmad Taha al-Azzuz, defended their 
convictions in strong terms and declared that they were not sorry for 
taking part in what they regarded as a national duty. One of them, 
Salim al-Zibaq, went as far as to defy the court and said that he had 
‘expected no mercy save that from God, and expected no justice 
from a court that had become a comedy’. Mahdawi had never faced 
a band of accused like these courageous young men, who compelled 
him to listen with respect and patience. This time he failed to utter 
rhetorical abuse for which his court had become renowned. The 
police, however, did not spare torture while the accused were under 
investigation. The court passed death sentences on those directly 
connected with the plot, but Qasim, as in earlier cases, preferred to 
postpone action. He was still in the hospital when the verdicts 
reached him and there were rumours that a pan-Arab-inspired revolt 
would take place in Baghdad if the executions were carried out. 
Although the death sentences had not been commuted, those guilty 
remained in prison until they were released after the fall of Qasim in 
1963.^3 

Failure to end Qasim’s rule by assassination raised doubt among 
BaTh leaders about the wisdom of the decision to involve their party 

The arrests took place on 23 October 1959 when the police discovered the 
place where the commando members were hiding. They probably had known 
through the arrest earlier of one of its early members who failed to take part in 
the assassination plan. 

For an account of the plot on Qasim’s life, see the testimonies of those who 
took part in the plot at the Mahdawi Court in Muhakamat, xx-xxii; Rikabi, 
pp. 81-7. 

Muhakamat, xx. 406. 

In a speech on 31 March 1960 Qasim announced that he had issued an order 
to postpone indefinitely the carrying out of the death sentences (Qasim’s Speeches, 
1960, p. 140). 
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in criminal acts. Some who repudiated the decision left the party on 
the ground that they did not believe in assassination. Fu’ad al- 
Rikabi, however, tried to justify the action of his party’s executive 
committee, over which he presided when the assassination decision 
was taken, on the ground that assassination was one of the revolu¬ 
tionary methods which the party had accepted not merely as an act 
to get rid of one individual opposed to the party. Qasim had proved 
to be a traitor to Arab nationalism in pan-Arab eyes, and the only 
way to end a regime that had fallen under Communist influence was 
by taking his life. This act, pan-Arab leaders argued, was tacitly 
approved by the nation, and therefore was no ordinary criminal 
act: it was a national duty undertaken by the nation’s sons.^^ 

MODERATE GROUPS 

The National Union Front might have provided leadership for 
the new generation after the Revolution if the political parties had 
been able to maintain solidarity and present to the military a com¬ 
mon programme of action so as to transform the temporary military 
Government established by the Revolution into a civil regime. Not 
only did the Communist and BaTh Parties refuse to do so, but also 
the Istiqlal and National Democratic Parties were reluctant to 
function within the framework of the union. 

The majority of the military seemed at the outset to have been 
unhappy with right and left extremists, but very soon they had been 
won over by extremist propaganda. Qasim tried to encourage 
moderate groups to form the backbone of his regime, but the mode¬ 
rates failed to respond partly because of personal difierences on 
leadership and partly because some of them, especially Chadirchi, 
had certain mental reservations about co-operation with the military 
and permitted only some of his followers to enter the Government 
on their own. When conflict with Qasim developed, the moderate 
leaders resigned, but the public lost confidence in their judgement. No 
less significant were the differences among the moderate leaders 
themselves, especially Chadirchi and Hadid, concerning co-operation 
with Qasim. 

Hadid’s conflict with Chadirchi perhaps needs an explanation, 
since it was no simple matter for the two men who had worked 
together in one party for almost thirty years to part company so 

Rikabi, pp. 9-20. 
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quickly. Hadid and Husayn Jamil had represented the National 
Democratic Party (al-Hizb al-Watani al-Dimuqrati) in several 
Governments in the past and were ready to resign when their party 
so decided. Under the new Revolutionary regime Hadid and Hudayb 
al-Hajj Hammud represented the party and twice tried to resign, on 
7 and 12 February 1959, but Qasim refused to accept their resigna¬ 
tions. Husayn Jamil, who joined the Cabinet on 8 February that 
year, resigned two days later when his decision to suspend a news¬ 
paper was overruled by Qasim. But Hadid remained in the Cabinet 
under Qasim’s influence on the ground that the Revolutionary 
regime needed his expert advice. Qasim’s personal rule and his 
restrictions of democratic freedoms induced Chadirchi to ask Hadid 
to resign in protest, although the leaders of the National Democratic 
Party were by no means agreed on this step. During the Communist 
tide, Hadid held that his presence in the Cabinet had a salutary effect 
in moderating Qasim’s dependence on Communists, while Chadirchi 
contended that Qasim, playing on Hadid’s vanity, paid little or no 
attention to his minister’s advice. Since the executive committee of 
the National Democratic Party made no formal decision to ask 
Hadid to resign, Chadirchi tendered his resignation from the leader¬ 
ship of the party on 20 September 1959. Hadid was no doubt torn 
between the deference paid to him by Qasim as well as by the 
possibility of becoming Prime Minister (when Qasim should become 
head of state), and between his loyalty to Chadirchi and the party. 
He may have also thought that Chadirchi’s personal opposition to 
Qasim stemmed from personal differences, caused by Qasim’s 
neglect of his services, and honestly believed that he could serve the 
cause of democracy if he kept close to Qasim. He had, however, 
undermined Chadirchi’s position by falling under Qasim’s influence.^® 
In 1960, when political parties were formally permitted to be 
organized, Hadid formed a separate party, and the principal point of 
conflict between this new party and Chadirchi was on democratic 
freedoms. In an article explaining his defence of democracy, 
Chadirchi said: 

Now the question is no longer whether the National Democratic Party is 
represented or is not represented in the Cabinet. The question is rather 
whether the party can act independently or not, and this is part of the 
struggle for democratic [freedoms]. This in turn requires that all members 

Interviews with Chadirchi and Hadid, 1 & 4 Aug. 1966. See also Chadirchi’s 
speech at the 7th Party Congress on 23 November 1960 (al-Ahali, 24 Nov. 1960). 
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of the party should possess certain qualities the most important of which 
is the democratic spirit combined with the necessary moral courage to 
oppose any kind of violence from whatever source it ensues. They should 
be able to tolerate the opinion of others and [feel free] to discuss it. They 
should oppose tyranny and coercion, and recognize no other than the rule 
of law and accept no judgement save that based on justice. . . . Thus 
democratic freedoms would be enjoyed equally by all, regardless of their 
differing political views and methods. . . 

Hadid replied: 

Mr. Chadirchi claimed that democracy today is in crisis in the *Iraqi 
Republic. Despite my respect for Mr. Chadirchi’s views, I believe that, if all 
considerations are taken into account—especially the present circum¬ 
stances of the Revolutionary regime—a great deal of democracy has been 
achieved which signifies a victory for the principle which our party has 
advocated. The present conditions indicated that further democratic 
[freedoms] would be attained, once the stability in the country is estab¬ 
lished.*^ 

This exchange of the two leaders’ views indicates that Hadid 
sought to justify Qasim’s personal rule, which appeared so undemo¬ 
cratic to Chadirchi, on the ground that the Revolution itself was a 
victory for his party’s principles and that democratic freedom would 
be attained after the Revolutionary regime had been consolidated. 
Few had the illusion that democratic freedom could be attained so 
long as Qasim’s personal rule continued. But Hadid seems then to 
have believed in Qasim’s promises.^^ 

Another admirer of Qasim, who may be regarded as the intellectual 
spokesman of moderates, was Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim. He held no 
political post in Qasim’s Cabinet, but for a short time he had filled 
the post of Director-General of Petroleum. An articulate thinker, 
whose influence was confined to literate groups, Abd al-Fattah may 
be regarded as the father of socialism in Iraq. He had founded, with 
other young men, the Ahali group in the early 1930s from which 
other liberal and socialist groups had sprung, including the National 

Kamil al-Chadirchi, ‘Risalat al-Hizb al-Watani al-Dimuqrati’, alAhali, 28 
Apr, 1960 (reprinted in Limadha Inbathaq al-Hizb al-Watani al-Taqaddumi 
(Baghdad, 1960) pp, 34-41). 

‘Mr. Muhammad Hadid’s Comments on [Chadirchi’s] Statements concerning 
the differences within the National Democratic Party’, al-Bayan (Baghdad), 29 
Apr. 1960 (reprinted Limadha^ pp. 42-5). 

Hadid’s unconvincing argument prompted Chadirchi to remark that Hadid’s 
support of Qasim was a mixture of delusion and opportunism. A few years after 
the events Chadirchi, softened after Hadid’s relations with him had been repaired, 
said that Hadid’s attachment to Qasim was 25 per cent opportunism and 75 per 
cent personal conviction (the author’s interview with Chadirchi on 1 Aug. 1966). 
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Democratic Party.^^ However, Abd al-Fattah failed to become a 
professional politician, and his influence has, therefore, been exerted 
essentially through his writings rather than through organized political 
associations.^® Having given up politics under the Old Regime, he 
vigorously resumed political activities after the Revolution and 
saw in Qasim a leader under whom a kind of popular democracy 
might eventually be established. Unable to form a political party, he 
served the Qasim regime through his writings, which appealed to 
liberal and socialist elements. In his Mdna al-Thawra (Meaning of 
the Revolution), published in 1959, he sought to formulate a liberal 
theory of the July Revolution, based partly on socialist thought and 
partly on liberal democracy. He thus reverted to his earlier concept of 
the Sha'biya (Populism), on which the Ahali movement had been 
founded,®* and now he tried to demonstrate that the July Revolution 
was just the kind of revolution which he had long hoped would 
achieve the ideal society which the doctrine of the Shdbiya envisaged. 
The Mdna al-Thawra opens with a short section on the nature of 
revolutions, and concludes that the July Revolution was no ordinary 
kind of violent change. It was a social and political upheaval aiming 
at the eventual establishment of a social order in which the ideals of 
democracy, socialism, and harmony among the various nationalities 
and classes would be achieved. But what would be the road to this 
goal ? 

Abd al-Fattah stated that the ways and means towards the 
Revolution were as important as—and indeed inseparable from— 
the goals of the Revolution. He maintained that before its goals 
could be achieved a transitional period was necessary, so that the 
Old Regime could be liquidated. The Old Regime, he said, had been 
based on several pillars. These were colonialism, feudalism, tribalism, 
and all other kinds of reactionary forces. These, thanks to the July 
Revolution, had been given a death-blow. More, important, of 
course, were the positive goals of the Revolution. In order to achieve 
positive ends, all classes should be reconciled so that the class struggle 

See my Independent Iraq, pp. 72-3, 259-60, 300. 

Perhaps the most successful association that he had organized was al-Rabita 
al-Thaqafiya (the cultural association) which sought to diffuse liberal thought 
through a periodical and a printing press. The periodical, though its socialist 
views were mild, was suppressed soon after it appeared early in the post-war 
years, but the press continued until the end of the Qasim regime. The Rabita 
represented socialist thought that began to spread more widely among the new 
generation after the war. 

See my Independent Iraq, pp. 71-2. 
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would come to an end. He took it for granted that workers, peasants, 
and the rank and file had enthusiastically supported the July Revolu¬ 
tion. Only the middle class, which he maintained should continue to 
exist, had not yet been persuaded to support it, The 'Iraqi middle 
class, in comparison with the Western bourgeoisie, was essentially a 
lower middle class, and it neither opposed Government control of 
economy nor the supervision and guidance of trade and industry. Its 
interests, he suggested, should be protected by the Revolution 
because the lower middle class is an essential ingredient in the social 
order envisaged in the doctrine of the Shdbiya. Society, according to 
this doctrine, would be essentially composed of three classes: a lower 
middle class, peasants, and workers. Thus Abd al-Fattah disagreed 
with left-wing thinkers who recognized no classes in society other 
than peasants and workers, and he reproached them for the con¬ 
fusion they had created by their insistence on the necessity of one- 
class society—the proletariat. 

Abd al-Fattah then turned to the future. He asked: how could the 
Revolution achieve its goals ? He suggested, first of all, the combina¬ 
tion of all classes to form a broad popular movement in order to 
maintain national unity. He maintained that co-operation among all 
parties and groups should form—or re-form—the National Union 
Front, comprising Communists, National Democrats, liberals, 
moderates, and others. This Front, he thought, would be the only 
organization capable of frustrating the endeavours of the enemies of 
the July Revolution who had been unleashing disrupting forces in 
order to create dissension and confusion. National unity, Abd al- 
Fattah suggested next, needed a strong leader who would raise the 
banner of the Revolution and symbolize its spirit and ideals. He saw 
in Qasim, already acclaimed as having sprung up from the common 
people as their Sole Leader, the man who possessed the requisite 
qualities for the leadership of the Revolution. Abd al-Fattah’s 
confidence in Qasim and his fidelity to the principles of the Revolu¬ 
tion were enhanced when Qasim, on 14 July 1959, announced that 
the transitional regime would be ended in January 1960 when new 
political parties would be permitted to be organized.®^ 

Abd al-Fattah’s Mdna al-Thawra may be regarded as the most 

Abd al-Fattah took it for granted that the backbone of the feudal and land¬ 
owning classes had already been broken and presented no serious problem to the 
Revolutionary regime. 

Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim, Mdna al-Thawra (Baghdad, 1959). 
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important theoretical justification of the July Revolution, setting out 
its principles and goals, and calling on all liberals to support it. The 
elements to which he appealed were, of course, the new generation 
whose aspirations had only partially been achieved by the overthrow 
of the ruling class. Thus Abd al-Fattah’s treatise was a manifesto 
outlining for the new generation a programme which he had for long 
aspired to achieve. Mdna al-Thawra might be compared with 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social, but it failed to become the gospel of the 
July Revolution because it represented a moderate doctrine, a via 
media between the two extreme ideologies of pan-Arabism and 
Communism. Qasim’s inability to create a strong moderate force 
which might supersede the two extreme ideological groups was the 
root cause for his demise. Abd al-Fattah’s treatise, which might have 
provided guidance for the Revolutionary regime, impressed neither 
Qasim nor his potential supporters. Thus Abd al-Fattah failed where 
Rousseau succeeded. 

NEW POLITICAL PARTIES 

Although political parties had been disbanded during the latter 
part of the pre-Revolutionary period, they continued to exist as 
groups and were bound to operate underground and co-operate with 
army officers in order to vindicate, as some leaders pointed put, their 
freedom.^® The Revolutionary Government, regarding itself at the 
outset as a temporary regime, neither gave political parties official 
recognition nor denied them action. Since the constitution of the Old 
Regime had been declared null and void by the July Revolution, the 
parties tried to legitimize their activities on the argument that the 
ban imposed against them had been invalidated, although the two 
radical parties—Ba'thist and Communist—had never been licensed 
before the Revolution.^® Before the radical parties could engage in 

In February 1960 Abd al-Fattah applied for licence to organize the Libera¬ 
tion Party, a left-centre party, but the authorities refused to grant him a licence. 
Shortly afterwards, al-Thawra, a paper representing conservative elements' 
supporting the Qasim regime, launched a personal attack on Abd al-Fattah, pre¬ 
sumably on the ground that he was a pro-Communist, although the substance of 
the four leading articles touched unwarrantably his personal integrity. See ‘Fada’ih 
Tuzkim al-Unuf’, al-Thawra (Baghdad), 20-1 & 23^ Mar. 1960. 

Interviews with Mahdi Kubba, Chadirchi, Pladid, and Husayn Jamil. 

‘The political parties’, said one writer, ‘derived their legitimate existence by 
the mere fact that they began to operate as the real representatives of the people on 
the basis of the popular support given to them’ (‘al-Ahzab al-Traqiya’, al-Ahali, 
5 Apr. 1959). 
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intensive political strife, Qasim permitted the parties to operate, 
declaring himself to be above political rivalries, although in practice, 
as has been noted, he tried to play off one party against the other. 
After the Shawwaf uprising, the Communists intensified their 
activities and looked like dominating the political scene. Qasim 
called on all political groups to abstain from political strife until a 
permanent regime had been established.^"^ On 19 May 1959 the 
National Democratic Party, in response to Qasim’s appeal, 
announced the suspension of its political activities during the 
transitional period. The Communists, regarding this move as a 
manoeuvre against them, in June submitted to Qasim a proposal to 
form a national union composed of all popular forces ‘as a necessary 
measure to protect the security of the Republic’.Qasim rejected 
the proposal as unnecessary and discouraged Communists from 
indulgence in political strife. The people, he said, had always 
supported him directly without the media of political parties.®® 
However, Communist and other political leaders continued to 
demand the official reactivization of political parties, and there was a 
growing feeling that the time had come for the establishment of a 
permanent regime. 

On the occasion of the first anniversary of the Revolution, on 14 
July 1959, Qasim announced that: ‘As early as the next Army Day, 
of January 6,1960, we will celebrate the licensing of political parties’ 
and that the provisional constitution would be superseded by a 
permanent one after consulting public opinion. There was an 
immediate favourable reaction and some suggested that Qasim him¬ 
self should form a political party and lead the nation.®^ It was during 

Qasim’s speech of 14 May 1959 (Qasim’s Speeches, 1959, pt. 1, p. 90). 

See al-Ahali, 20 May 1959. The pro-Communist elements protested against 
this action {al-Akhbar (Baghdad), 22 May 1959) 

See Ittihadal-Sha'b, 29 June & 1-2 July 1959; Sawt aUAhrar, 1 July 1959. For 
criticism of the Communist position by a pro-Qasim newspaper, see a leading 
article in al-Thawra, 1 July 1959 

See Qasim’s press conference of 5 July 1959 {al-Ahali, 6 July 1959). 

See Qasim’s Speeches, 1959, pt. 2, pp. 12-13 and Speeches, 1960, pp. 15-16; 
Rep. of Iraq, The Army and the People Celebrate the Anniversary of the Glorious 
July Revolution (1960). 

As early as April 1959, Qasim hinted that some had suggested that he should 
organize a political party but he brushed aside the suggestion (see speech on 30 
Apr. 1959 in Speeches, 1959 pt. 1, p. 80). When the editor of al-Thawra, a pro- 
Qasim and a nationalist, suggested in November 1959 the organization of a 
nationalist party under Qasim’s leadership, an avalanche of cables and letters 
were received in support of the proposal, but Qasim made no move in this direc¬ 
tion isQO al-Thawra, 1-6 Nov. 1959). 
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this period that Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim’s Mdna al-Thawra appeared, 
but Qasim did not respond favourably to Abd al-Fattah’s call. The 
Communists tried to impress Qasim with their loyalty to a regime 
threatened by pan-Arabs, especially after the BaTh attempt on his 
life, and on 4 December 1959, a day after his discharge from the 
hospital, they organized an impressive procession as ‘a tribute to the 
Sole Leader on his recovery from the attempt on his life’.®® 

In December a lively discussion in the press and political circles 
took place concerning the political parties to be organized and the 
nature of the new constitution to be promulgated. The liberal and 
left-wing groups were the most outspoken in presenting their views, 
and several party platforms and political statements were issued. The 
National Democratic group made public its programme on 15 
December,®^ and several articles were published expounding its 
social and political doctrines.®^ The Communists, before issuing their 
platform, published a critique of the centralization of their party, 
having already admitted ‘errors’ and ‘acts of extremism’ committed 
by some of their leaders.®® 

On 1 January 1960 an Association Law was issued by the Govern¬ 
ment to replace the Association Law of the Old Regime and it came 
into force on 6 January.®^ This law was partly based on the previous 
law and partly derived from the Syrian law of association.®® It 
differed from the former law by entrusting greater discretionary 
powers to the Minister of Interior, but afforded the parties the right 
of appeal for final decisions to judiciary organs. The law defined 
political parties as ‘groups with a permanent status formed ... for a 
political purpose’. However, the purpose of the party should not 
compromise the country’s independence, or be inimical to its 

See Ittihad al-Sha'b, 5 & 19 Dec. 1959. Before the procession, nationalist 
leaders warned the public that all the people were behind their leader, but that the 
Communists tried to exploit the occasion to their advantage (ibid., 31 Oct. & 1. 
Nov. 1959). 

See text in al-Ahali, 15 Dec. 1959. 

See ‘Falsafat al-Wataniyin al-Dimuqratiyin’, Sada al-Ahali (Baghdad), 19 
Dec. 1959; ‘al-Dustur al-Jadid’, al-Ahali, 22 Dec. 1959. 

See Ittihad al-Shdb, 29 Aug. 1959. For criticism of their party’s organization, 
see ‘al-Markaziya al-Dimuqratiya Dakhil Ala al- Hizb’, ibid. 20-2 Dec. 1959. See 
also Amir Abd-Allah, ‘Muhadara Hawl al-Wad' al-Siyasi al-Hadir’, ibid,, 12-14 
Dec. 1959, 

Text in W.L, 2 Jan. 1960, 

For a comparison between the new and old laws and the provisions derived 
from the Syrian law, see al-Ahali, 6-8 Jan. 1960. See Qasim’s remarks about the 
new law in his speech of 7 Jan. 1960 {Speeches, 1960, p. 25). 
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republican regime and national unity. Moreover, each party had to 
conduct its affairs in democratic and peaceful ways and in accordance 
with the laws of the land. Military or para-military organizations 
connected with any party were prohibited. All party members must 
be Iraqi nationals, but members of the armed forces, judges. 
Government officials, and students were forbidden from joining 
parties. Any ten persons, supported by fifty others, might apply to 
form a political party if a notification, accompanied by the proposed 
constitution of the party, including its statutes, internal regulations, 
and a statement about its financial resources, were submitted to the 
Minister of Interior, signed by the founding members. If the party 
received no reply after thirty days, it would be regarded as formally 
constituted at the end of the period. Before that date the Minister of 
Interior might request clarifications and changes in the proposed 
constitution, reject any of the founding members, or refuse to 
license the party. The founding members might appeal against the 
minister’s decision to the Court of Cassation, which must deliver a 
final ruling within fifteen days. Once formally constituted, the party 
had the right to open branches in the provinces and to publish its 
own official organs. The Government’s control over the parties was 
exercised through such powers given to the Minister of Interior as 
his supervision over their finances, internal activities, and affiliation 
to foreign authorities and organizations. For this purpose the parties 
were required to submit at regular intervals full records of their 
membership, financial resources, and political activities! For any 
irregularity, the minister had the right to issue warnings, suspend the 
party’s activities for a period not exceeding thirty days, or request the 
Baghdad Court of First Instance to pronounce the dissolution of the 
party for a violation of the association law. The party was regarded 
dissolved if it remained inactive for at least one year. But the party 
has the right of appeal to the Court of Cassation against any action 
taken by the Minister of Interior. 

These powers were entrusted to Brigadier Ahmad Muhammad 
Yahya, who succeeded Abd al-Salam Arif after his dismissal as 
Minister of Interior on 30 September 1958. Yahya, originally of an 
Afghan descent, came from Mosul and was one of the Free Officers. 
But he was not a member of the Central Organization, and was 
chosen because of his loyalty and support of Qasim. Quiet and 
unassuming, he proved efficient in carrying out Qasim’s wishes. It 
was he who scrutinized eight notifications submitted by party 
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applicants, giving licences to only five of them, including one 
validated by the Court of Cassation. 

On 9 January, three days after the Association Law came into 
force, four parties applied to be licensed: the National Democratic 
Party, the K.D.P., and two 'Iraqi Communist parties, one headed by 
Zaki Khayri Sa'id and one by Dawud al-Sayigh, On 2 February two 
other parties, the Islamic and Liberation Parties, applied, and on the 
12th the Repubhcan Party. Some members of the National Demo¬ 
cratic Party, headed by Hadid, who had withdrawn from their 
party, applied for a new party called the National Progressive 
Party on 30 June. 

The two Communist parties applying, both under the name of the 
'Iraqi Communist Party {al-Hizb al-Shuyui al-Iraqi), though 
outwardly advocating the same Communist creed, differed radically 
in structure and outlook. The first, like Communist Parties in other 
countries, was indirectly connected with the international Communist 
movement, but the programme which it presented to the Ministry of 
Interior, called the National Convention and the Internal Regula¬ 
tions, made no reference to this.®^ Thus the Government could 
raise no serious objection save to a few items in the programme, such 
as the ‘national-revolutionary movement’ and the ‘Marxist-Leninist 
theory’.’’’ The Government’s objection seems to have been based 
essentially on the personality of the founders who applied for 
licence. These included persons who were known for their past 
activities as leading 'Iraqi Communists, and some had suffered 
imprisonment and exile under the Old Regime.’^ Apart from the 

For text of the programme and the internal regulations, including a cover¬ 
ing letter to the Ministry of Interior, see Ittihad al-Shdb, 10 Jan. 1960. The 
programme was later published in a booklet entitled alMithaq al- Watani wa aU 
Nizam al-Dakhili li al-Hizb al-ShuyuH aNIraqi (Baghdad, Rabita Press, 1960). 

See art. 2 of of the Internal Regulations, ibid., p. 25. 

The fifteen Communists who signed the covering letter to the Ministry of 
Interior were as follows: 



Age 

Profession 

Town 

Zaki Khayri Sai*d 

48 

Editor 

Baghdad 

Tawfiq Ahmad Muhammad 

25 

Worker 

Kirkuk 

Husayn Ahmad al-Rida 

37 

Former teacher 

Baghdad 

Aziz Ahmad al-Shaykh 

34 

Former official 

Baghdad 

Abd al-Rahim Sharif 

43 

Correspondent 

Baghdad 

Kazim al-Jasim 

35 

Peasant 

Hilla 

Khalil Jamil al-Jawad 

40 

Physician 

Najaf 

Amir Abd-Allah 

35 

Lawyer 

Baghdad 

Abd al-Qadir Isma*il 

52 

Editor 

Baghdad 

Karim Ahmad al-Dawud 

37 

Editor 

Kuysanjak 


[Continued overleaf 
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three workers and two peasants who signed the covering letter, the 
principal founders were members of the party’s Central Committee, 
who had been responsible for the conduct of the party since the 
Revolution. While the founders were still negotiating with the 
Minister of Interior and showed readiness to drop passages objec¬ 
tionable to the Government, the second Communist Party was 
licensed. It was obvious that the founders of the first party were 
regarded as personae non-gratae to the regime, even though they 
offered to change the name of the party and make the necessary 
corrections in their programme. Rebuffed by the authorities, they 
did not even exercise their right of appeal. However, Ittihad al-Shdb^ 
the official organ of the party headed by Sa'id, edited by Abd al- 
Qadir Ismahl, continued as the party’s organ until 30 September 
1960, when it was banned for nine months by the Military Tribunal 
on the ground that the editor had violated the Press Act in connection 
with an incident that took place in Kazimayn in which a pro- 
Communist was ‘treacherously killed’.In 1961 the unlicensed 
Communist Party suffered a setback when the two pro-communist 
ministers, Kubba and Dulaymi, were relieved of their posts. Com¬ 
munist activities, however, continued to the end of the Qasim regime, 
even though official recognition had not been granted. 

The second 'Iraqi Communist Party, headed by Dawud al-Sayigh, 
was granted a licence within a month of applying on 9 January 1960, 
despite its leaders’ initial difficulties in mustering a sufficient number 
of founders and supporters. The Government, consciously seeking to 
frustrate the group headed by Sa'id, encouraged Sayigh despite his 
difiiculties in meeting official requirements. Sayigh was a former 
member of the first Communist Party, who had been dismissed from 
the party for his national-communist tendencies, and he had never 
won the confidence of his fellow members on personal and pro¬ 
cedural as well as ideological grounds.Qasim, aware of Sayigh’s 


Elias Hanna Kuhafi 

33 

Worker 

Baghdad 

Muhammad Husayn Abu al-*Iss 

43 

Lawyer 

Baghdad 

Husayn Ali al-Wardi 

40 

Physician 

Baghdad 

Ahmad Mulla Qadir al-Banjilani 

35 

Peasant 

Sulaymaniya 

Abd al-Amir Abbas al-Abd 

35 

Worker 

Baghdad 


See Ittihad al-Shdb, 11 Aug. 1960. Isma^il, the editor, was brought to trial 
on 27 September 1960 and the sentence passed on 1 October 1960. On that day 
the paper was banned for 9 months, but it never reappeared. 


See Muhammad Husayn Abu al-^ss, Hizb Shuyui La Yaminiya Dhayliya^ 
(Baghdad, 1960). 
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limitations, supported his party in order to weaken the Communist 
movement as a whole. The party’s organ al-Mabda’ (the Principle) 
had a very limited circulation and the publication ceased several 
times and was then reduced to a weekly paper. 

The split among the Communists prompted leftist elements to 
organize a moderate leftist party called the Republican Party when 
it became known that the 'Iraqi Communist Party headed by Sa'id 
had no chance of obtaining a licence. The founders included such 
personalities as Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim, Aziz Sharif, leader of the 
Partisans of Peace, Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri, the poet, and 
Abd al-Razzaq Matar, President of the Engineers’ Association. These 
were sympathetic to the Qasim regime and might have given, as 
the founders hoped, the official support of moderates not only in 
leftist but also in other circles. This group called for a parliamentary 
regime and stressed minority rights. Its application for a licence on 12 
February 1960 was rejected on 27 March on points of technical 
detail. 

The National Democratic Party applied for official re-establish- 
ment on 9 January 1960, but Chadirchi’s name was not among the 
founders. Those who applied were Muhammad Hadid, Husayn 
Jamil, Hudayb al-Hajj Hammud, and others. Chadirchi’s absence 
caused much difference of opinion since it was to his leadership that 
the party owed its national reputation. However, continued efforts 
by Jamil and Hammud brought Chadirchi back to the party. A 
conference held in early May 1960 to reconcile Chadirchi and Hadid 
ended in re-entrusting leadership to Chadirchi but alienated Hadid 
and his followers.^® Hadid then organized a new party, called the 
National Progressive Party (al-Hizb al-Watani al-Taqaddumi), in 
May 1960. Both the National Progressive and the National Demo¬ 
cratic Parties advocated democracy and economic planning, but the 
National Progressive Party claimed that it conformed more closely 
to the spirit of democracy.’® Strange as it may seem, this party, 
though it reproached Chadirchi for his domination of the party, 
supported Qasim’s personal rule, which was the original cause 
of conflict between Chadirchi and Hadid. Apart from these 

al-Mabda\ ed. by Dawud al-Sayigh, appeared in Feb. 1960, and continued 
till 1961 when it died a natural death. For a statement on Sayigh, see Salim al- 
Chalabi, Ayn Takmin al-Tahrifiya (Baghdad, 1960). 

For an account of these differences and manoeuvres, see Chadirchi, Limadha, 
pp. 92-6,105-8,122-35. 

Ibid., pp. 46-7, 48-50, 59-63, 180-2, 231-4. 
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divergent views, the two parties advocated essentially similar 
doctrines. 

The National Progressive Party applied for licence on 30 June 1960 
and submitted a programme stressing democratic freedoms and the 
protection of the republican regime.'^® The founders of the party, 
encouraged by Qasim, immediately began to give support to the 
Government. Al-Bayan, the party’s organ, appeared as early as 
May 1960, and supported the Government virtually without reserva¬ 
tion. Hadid resigned from the Government on 23 April 1960, and at 
the same time withdrew from the National Democratic Party. The 
organs of the two rival parties continued for a while to publish 
articles recriminating each other, but during 1961 and 1962 the 
Progressive Party became more critical of the Government and 
Hadid finally came to the conclusion that continued military rule 
was harmful to the country.®® 

The Kurdish Democratic Party (K.D.P.) was an offshoot of the 
Kurdish nationalist movement which became active after World War 
II, when a number of young Kurds began to organize a party 
despite Government discouragement. After the July Revolution a 
group of young Kurds, led by Ibrahim Ahmad,® ^ began to co¬ 
operate with the Communists in the hope that the cause of their 
people might be served by this party if it ever achieved power/JJpon 
the return of Mulla Mustafa of Barzan from exile, the group sought 
his support and began to operate as a party. They held a conference 
on 6 October 1959 at which they laid down the programme of the 
party and entrusted its leadership to Mulla Mustafa. 

On 9 January 1960 Mulla Mustafa and Ibrahim Ahmad, supported 
by others (mostly members of the Barzani tribe), presented their 
party’s programme to the Ministry of Interior and applied for a 
licence^he programme, formulated largely along Communist lines, 
reiterated the Marxist-Leninist and revolutionary terminology that 
had appeared in the programme of the Communist Party headed by 
Sa'id. These terms, to which the Minister of Interior had objected in 
the form presented by the Communist Party, were not expected to 

See programme of the party in al-AhalU 15 Jan. 1960. 

See its programme in al-Bayan, 30 June 1960. 

For the names of the founders of the party, see ibid., p. I. 

For a critique of Hadid’s political career during the Qasim period, see al- 
Sharq (Baghdad), 2 & 4 July 1962. His party suspended political activities on 1 
July 1962 {al-Bayan, 2 July 1962). 

A Kurd from Sulaymaniya who studied and practised law in Baghdad (see 
below, p. 176). 
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pass unnoticed.®^ They were, accordingly later deleted to meet the 
objection of the authorities^Most important was, of course, article 7 
which stated: ‘We struggle to obtain for the Kurdish people the right 
of representation and service in all Government departments and in 
[all] official and semi-official organizations in proportion to the 
percentage of the Kurdish population in 'Iraq.’_\ 

Since Mulla Mustafa and his group had supported the July 
Revolution, and Mulla Mustafa himself had remained on close 
friendly relations with Qasim, his party was not expected to be 
denied licence. But the Minister of Interior was not prepared to 
accept a programme essentially identical with another party. 
Although official permission was not granted, Mulla Mustafa’s 
party began to operate because the Minister of Interior neither 
granted licence nor rejected the programme. The party was influen¬ 
tial in disseminating nationalism among the Kurds. It continued to 
operate until Mulla Mustafa’s relations with Qasim became strained 
a year later; its activities were necessarily confined to the area of 
disaffection in northern 'Iraq. 

The Islamic Party (al-Hizb al-Islami al-Iraqi) was an offshoot of 
the Muslim Brotherhood movement that had spread into 'Iraq from 
Cairo shortly before World War II. After the dissolution of the 
Brotherhood in Egypt, some members resumed their activities in 
other Islamic lands. In 'Iraq there had been a noticeable revival of 
Brotherhood activities shortly before the July Revolution, especially 
in Mosul under the leadership of Abd-Allah al-Ni'ma, a well-known 
religious dignitary in that city. From Mosul the Brotherhood 
propaganda spread to Baghdad and the Euphrates area, especially 
Ramadi. Supported by some influential persons, the Islamic move¬ 
ment became active after the July Revolution under the leadership of 
Abd al-Rahman Sayyid Mahmud and Muhammad al-Shawwaf, who 
had moved from Mosul to Baghdad. This movement supported 
Qasim at the outset, but gradually began to turn against him because 
they believed his sympathies were with the Communists. 

On 2 February 1960 two applications to license Islamic parties 
were submitted to the Ministry of Interior, one was called the 
Islamic Party and the other al-Tahrir (Liberation) Party. At the head 
of the list of founders of the first was Ibrahim Abd-Allah Shihab, 

For text of the original text before deletion, see Ittihad al-Shdb^ 11 Jan. 1960. 
See also Mahmud al-Durra, al-Qadiya al-Kurdiya (2nd ed., Beirut, 1966), 
pp. 290-5. 
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and of the second Nu'man Abd al-Razzaq al-Samarra’i. As a 
sponsor of the Islamic Party, the name of Muhsin al-Hakim, a well- 
known Shi'i mujtahid, was put up. No official programme was 
published, but it was taken for granted that Islam was to provide the 
basic principles of the party. This was an obviously anti-Communist 
party, since it aimed at combating atheism and secularism. The 
Minister of Interior, doubtful of the fidelity of these leaders to the 
new regime, denied them permission, despite their readiness to 
amend their programme to the satisfaction of the authorities. Upon 
appeal, the court decided in favour of the founders and the party 
began to operate early^in I960.®® Its criticism of the Qasim regime 
was at first mild, but later assumed an increasingly hostile tone. On 
12 February 1960 Muhsin al-Hakim issued a fatwa (legal opinion) in 
answer to a question put forth to him on whether it was permissible 
under Islamic law to enter the Communist Party. Hakim stated that 
it was contrary to Islam to enter the Communist Party, whose 
teaching stressed ‘disbelief and atheism’.®^ On 5 July 1960 the 
Islamic Party issued a proclamation denouncing the Communists and 
warned the nation against their malicious propaganda and machina¬ 
tions.®^ More important still was an elaborate petition submitted to 
Qasim and made public on 15 October 1960, in which the Govern¬ 
ment was criticized in very strong terms for neglecting religious 
instruction and espousing Communist and atheist teachings. More 
specifically, the petition demanded that Communism should be 
declared abolished, the Communist Party banned, and all publications 
and papers preaching the Communist creed suppressed. It also 
demanded in no uncertain terms the punishment of all who had been 
responsible for the crimes committed in the Mosul and Kirkuk 
incidents. Finally, it asked for the release of religious leaders whom 
the Government had arrested or thrown into prison during the past 
two years.®® Owing to increasing criticism of the Islamic Party, its 
licence was withdrawn in 1961, and some of its leaders were arrested 
because of their hostility to the regime.®^ 

The other Islamic party, alTahrir, remained unlicensed. 

8^ See text of XhQ fatwa (dated 17 Shaffian 1379 A.H.) in al-Iraq (Baghdad), 22 
Mar. 1960. For a letter issued by Hakim denouncing Communist activities, see 
al-Hurriya, 9 May 1960. 

8^ See al-Bayan, 7 July 1960, 

8® For text of the petition, see al-Fayha (Baghdad), 15 Oct. 1960. 

8’^ For a discussion of the new parties under Qasim, see Uriel Dann, ‘Licensed 
Parties in Qasim’s Traq; an Experiment in Constitutionalism’, Asian and African 
Studies, iii (1967), p. 1-33. 
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Hardly a year after the parties came into existence their activities 
were seriously crippled by the authorities directly or indirectly and 
the party system appeared as meaningless to the public. Thus the 
experiment of licensing the parties demonstrated that Qasim was not 
interested in seeking the support of any single party, even if it 
genuinely sympathized with his regime. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Domestic and Foreign Policy 

In a conversation with Naji Talib, one of the Free Officers who came 
into conflict with Qasim, I asked him what Qasim’s political creed 
was. ‘Qasim was a simple man who did not have any political creed’, 
he replied, ‘but he was a genuine patriot who honestly tried to serve 
his people and carry out reform measures which he thought would be 
beneficial to them.’^ This statement did not imply that Qasim was 
devoid of political ambition or that he was not interested in politics. 
Before the Revolution, it is true, he expressed no particular political 
views, and was prepared to accept the decisions which his fellow 
Free Officers had agreed upon. Beneath his quiet appearance, how¬ 
ever, Qasim concealed personal political ambition and he desired to 
emulate some of those who had played important roles in the 
country’s recent history.^ Talib’s belief that Qasim was a genuine 
patriot who tried to carry out measures of reform is shared by many 
who worked with him, and attested by his keen interest in housing 
and other constructive works.^ 

Qasim suddenly found himself in the highest position of responsi¬ 
bility without having been prepared for it. His past experiences were 
confined to military affairs; he had no experience in politics, and his 
knowledge of men and public affairs was very limited. He was 
chosen to lead the Free Officers’ movement not because he displayed 
any political sagacity, but because seniority in rank prompted the 
officers to defer to him. To many a Free Officer, Qasim was merely 
the chairman of the contemplated Revolutionary Council, and 
matters of policy were to be decided collectively by the Council. 

^ Interview with Talib, 3 Aug. 1966, He served as Minister of Social Affairs 
under Qasim and became Prime Minister in 1966-7. 

^ In his speech of 2 Jan, 1961, Qasim mentioned the names of some of the 
officers who played a role in politics and whom he had admired (Qasim’s Speeches, 
1961, pp. 7-8). 

® Mustafa Ali, who had known Qasim since childhood and served in his Cabinet 
as Minister of Justice, confirmed Talib’s observation and stated that before 
Qasim was spoiled by flattery and excess of power, he had the interest of the 
country at heart and tried to serve his people (interview with Mustafa Ali, 10 
Aug. 1966). 
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Since Qasim and Arif were able to manoeuvre the other officers, they 
dispensed with the Revolutionary Council. Unaware of what had 
been agreed upon among the officers, the public gave Qasim and 
Arif full support, because these two men had been chosen to lead the 
Revolutionary movement by the Free Officers. Qasim and Arif 
construed public support as a mandate to rule irrespective of the 
opinions of other Free Officers. 

To pay attention to practical problems Qasim needed to carry the 
country behind him, but he was unable to do so because he neither 
had a constructive programme nor a clear policy. Devoid of a 
political creed Qasim placed himself above the ideological strife and 
tried to play off one group against another until the strife would 
exhaust itself. Once in a strong position, Qasim contended, he would 
be able to address himself to reforms and win the confidence of the 
people. As Sole Leader, he thought he could rule the country without a 
rival. But his policy of the balancing of power gave Qasim no respite 
and he kept hoping that once the internal struggle came to an end 
he would be able to establish a stable regime and exploit the 
country’s resources to achieve social and economic reforms. Qasim’s 
actions and policies, which will be examined in this chapter, should be 
weighed in the scale of his efforts to win a divided nation that had 
long wished for progress and prosperity. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PLANS 

It was argued that the July Revolution was justified because social 
and economic progress was impeded by 'Iraq’s continued dependence 
on colonial Powers and that the economic independence of the 
country depended on achieving full political independence. Foreign 
Powers, it was held, were primarily interested in the country’s oil 
industry and in agricultural production. Foreign experts were 
reported to have advised 'Iraq to continue her agricultural policy so 
that oil would remain in foreign hands and foreign commodities be 
imported from Western industrial countries. Moreover, agricultural 
development required the spending of the country’s resources on such 
schemes as flood control, irrigation, transportation, and the like, the 
beneficiaries of which were in the main tribal shaykhs and land- 
owners. The Old Regime, dependent on the support of these classes, 
had followed a policy which served vested interest and paid little or 
no attention to poorer classes. 


L 
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The new generation demanded the gradual industrialization of the 
country and the adoption of short-term projects which would improve 
the conditions of the poor. The schemes of reconstruction of the 
former regime were regarded by experts as basically sound in an 
essentially agricultural country, and the improvement of agricultural 
methods naturally would be of prior concern, although this should 
by no means be construed to imply the discouragement of indus¬ 
trialization. Unable to understand social and economic processes, 
and longing for immediate benefits from the vast oil royalties, the 
people took a negative attitude toward the Government’s policies 
and supported the revolutionary movement. 

The July Revolution promised to wipe out all social injustices and 
carry out schemes designed to ensure the country’s economic 
independence. Four principal steps were regarded as essential for the 
fulfilment of the new regime’s reform programme. First, the enacting 
of an Agrarian Reform Law designed to liberate peasants from feudal 
shackles; secondly, the launching of social and cultural plans; 
thirdly, industrialization and an Traqi-Soviet agreement; fourthly, 
negotiations for new oil agreements. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 

Before Qasim became engaged in a struggle for power, the wretched 
plight of peasants was one of the problems that had been discussed, 
and there was an almost universal agreement that an Agrarian 
Reform Law should be enacted as one of the first acts of the Revolu¬ 
tion. However, the idea of enacting such a law to improve the 
conditions of the Traqi peasant was not new. Writers and reformers 
had long been drawing public attention to the deplorable conditions 
of the peasantry, but the influential position of landowners and 
tribal shaykhs always frustrated action. In 1936, when the first 
military coup d’etat took place, social reformers saw the opportunity 
of impressing upon a strong Government the necessity of agrarian 
reform and the matter was discussed in parliament in principle. The 
Prime Minister declared that it was not his Government’s intention 
to take land from the owners to be distributed among the peasants; 
there was enough state land, not owned or claimed by any individual, 
which might be given to the peasants.^ The landowners and tribal 

* See Proceedings of the Chamber of Deputies^ 7th (extraord.) sess., 1937, pp. 22, 
23^; and Proceedings of the Senate, 1937, pp. 6-7. 
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shaykhs, alarmed that these measures might be a first step towards 
dispossessing them of their land, threatened to raise a tribal revolt if 
the Government attempted to enforce its policy. The nationalists and 
the religious groups joined hands with those with vested interests on the 
pretext that the new land policy was derived from Government ideas. 
Although it had tried to leave owned land untouched, as a result of 
the clamour the Government was forced to abandon its land policy.^ 
After World War II, when leftist ideas began to spread more 
widely in the country, the ruling Oligarchy became even more 
dependent on landowners and tribal shaykhs for support.® It became 
abundantly clear that unless a revolution was carried out, an 
agrarian reform act would be impossible to adopt. Since the military 
in Egypt had enacted an Agrarian Reform Law after they seized 
power, it was now the turn of Traq to adopt such a progressive 
policy, and the Free Officers included a proposal for agrarian reform 
in their Revolutionary programme."^ 

Within six weeks of the Revolution an Agrarian Reform Law was 
issued. A committee under the leadership of Hudayb al-Hajj 
Hammud, Minister of Agriculture, studied the Egyptian and Syrian 
agrarian laws and was advised by Egyptian experts. The Traqi law 
was designed to meet Iraq’s needs and aspirations. Hammud, him¬ 
self a landowner and the son of a tribal shaykh, had made a reputa¬ 
tion before the Revolution for his liberal treatment of peasants who 
worked on his land and outraged the land-owning class to which he 
had belonged.® This reputation was no doubt the principal reason for 
his elevation to Cabinet rank after the Revolution. 

Sympathy with the wretched conditions of peasants was not the 
only reason which prompted the new regime to promulgate an 
agrarian reform act; it wished also to eradicate the principal pillar on 
which the Old Regime had rested. Feudalism in the sense of large 
® See my Independent Iraq, pp. 104-5, 115. 

® For studies of agrarian problems before the July Revolution, see Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Dahir, al-Iqtd wa al-Diwan Fi al~Iraq (Cairo, 1946); Tafat al-Shay- 
bani, WafVabMalakiyaal-Zira*iya(^ 2 i^di^^, 1958). 

’ See the National Pact, above, p. 25. 

® Before the July Revolution Hammud followed a policy of dividing his farm 
produce equally between his peasant workers and himself. But other landowners, 
fearful that their peasant workers might make similar demands, denounced him 
as a Communist and complained of him to the Government. He was arrested 
several times on one pretext or another, although it was known that the arrests 
were caused by his liberal attitude towards the peasants. The arrests prompted 
Hammud’s peasants to demonstrate in favour of his policy (interview with 
Hammud, 12 Dec. 1966). 
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landownership had become unpopular; to it many of the country’s 
social and economic ills were attributed. The elimination of this 
time-honoured institution was regarded as absolutely necessary, and 
Qasim could claim that he had been able to destroy not only a 
dynasty and eliminate foreign influence, but also to wipe out feudal¬ 
ism and liberate the peasantry. It was to achieve these aims, as 
Qasim said in a public statement, that the law was issued on 30 
September 1958. Hudayb al-Hajj Hammud stated in a speech on 
the same day that the law was issued to stimulate agricultural 
production.^ 

Since the 'Iraqi Agrarian Reform Law followed the pattern of the 
Egyptian law, it is deemed unnecessary to discuss its origin or 
details, as this subject has been adequately treated in other published 
studies. It is significant, however, to point out that the 'Iraqi act 
was more generous to landowners in allowing them to own almost 
twice the agricultural land permitted to be owned by a person under 
the Egyptian law. 

The goals of agrarian reform, such as the elimination of feudalism 
and the increase in agricultural production, to mention only two of 
them, could not be achieved at once. Since the peasants as well as the 
leaders of the Revolution had more interest in reducing the influence 
of big landowners and tribal shaykhs than in increasing agricultural 
production, the first step to be undertaken in the application of the 
law was to dispossess big landowners of lands in excess of the maxi¬ 
mum limit set by the act. The immediate result of agrarian reform was 
a fall in agricultural production, and the country had to import— 
instead of exporting—crops from other countries.^^ 

To resolve the newly created problems, the Government established 
a Ministry of Agrarian Reform. But the problems created by the act 
no longer remained under the exclusive control of one agency. It 
became clear that several other departments, such as Finance, Social 
Affairs, Commerce, and others, were bound to co-operate if agrarian 
problems were to be solved. The new Minister of Agrarian Reform, 
Ibrahim Kubba,^^ realizing the magnitude of the task entrusted to 

^ For the speeches of Qasim and Hudayb al-Hajj Hammud see al-Jumhuriya 
and al-Zaman (Baghdad), 1 Oct. 1958. 

See e.g. G. S. Saab, The Egyptian Agrarian Reform, 1952-62 (London, 1967). 

“ See editorial, ‘Tadah\^^ al-Intaj al-Zira^i’, al-Akhbar, 2 Sept. 1959, 

See statements to this effect made by Muhammad Hadid, Minister of 
Finance, and Abd al-Latif al-Shawwaf, Minister of Commerce, in aUZaman, 

1 Oct. 1959. 

The Ministry of Agrarian Reform was established in August 1959. 
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him, tried to explain the principal difficulties in applying the act and 
laid down a number of practical proposals, some which he was 
himself able to carry out in due time, but the basic problems remained 
unsolved. 

On the occasion of the first anniversary of the Agrarian Reform 
Law on 3 September 1959 Qasim and Kubba, in public statements, 
promised to devote greater attention to agrarian problems and 
called upon both peasants and landowners to co-operate with the 
Government in order to fulfil the goals of agrarian reform. Kubba, 
realizing the difficulty of achieving immediate results, warned the 
public that unless social and political stability was established, no 
quick progress could be expected; but he impressed upon peasants 
and landowners the need for co-operation in order to avoid a 
further decline in production. 

In the following years some progress in increasing agricultural 
production was achieved, but owing to continuing dispossession of 
the so-called feudal landowners, and failure to improve administra¬ 
tive and technical efficiency, production has not yet returned to 
normal. Nor has the standard of living of the peasantry yet been 
raised to a level which would enable the new smallholding class to 
cultivate their farms on the basis of the contemplated new relation¬ 
ship between peasant-worker and landowner. Agrarian reform may 
have provided a first step to help the peasantry by attacking corrupt 
practices and other traditional shackles; but a radical improvement 
in the social and economic conditions of the countryside is not only a 
matter of law and technology but also of time and the education of 
both the new landholding class and peasant workers.^^ To this end 
the Revolution has not yet made a positive contribution. There is an 
element of truth in the statement of one 'Iraqi radical thinker who 
said: 

Agrarian reform is the principal social problem facing the Republic of 
Iraq today. It is the key to agricultural and industrial development, and, 
eventually, the [only] guarantee for the economic—and ultimately the 

See Kubba’s speech on the occasion of the first anniversary of the Agrarian 
Reform Law on 3 Sept. 1959 in al-Ahali, 2 Oct. 1959. For critical studies of 
agrarian problems, see Hasan al-Khatib, aUIqta'wa Qanun al-Islah al-Zira 
(Baghdad, 1959); Abd al-Sahib al-Alwan, Dirasat Fi abislah aUZirdi (Baghdad, 

1961) . 

For a brief account of the progress achieved in agrarian reform, see 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform, al-lslah al-Zira’i fi A'wamih al-Thalatha (Baghdad, 

1962) . 
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political—independence of the country. The future of democracy in Traq 
will be dependent on the success of [agrarian] reform. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The new regime, claiming to improve the conditions of the masses, 
began to pay attention to such sectors as health and social affairs 
which had long been neglected. Drastic changes in personnel were 
made with a view to replacing experts of the Old Regime. Orders 
were issued to admit more students to the Medical College of 
Baghdad, and new medical colleges were opened in Mosul and Basra. 
The number of medical students was expected to treble the number 
of the pre-Revolutionary period and an increasing number of girls 
was admitted to nursing as well as to medical colleges. Moreover, the 
number of students studying medicine abroad was increased, and the 
Soviet Union agreed to train annually a number of students in its 
medical institutions. 

Next to health services, special attention was paid to workers. A 
new labour law was issued on 16 July 1958, two days after the 
Revolution, which provided for the limitation of working hours, an 
increase in wages, and compensation for injuries or sickness at work. 
The law also dealt with trade unions and promised to provide houses 
and improve sanitary conditions for workers. Trade unions, encou¬ 
raged by leftist groups, were soon organized both in urban and rural 
areas, although these were exploited by ideological groups for 
political purposes. No less important were the co-operative societies 
organized under the auspices of the Ministry of Social Affairs, and 
an effort to explain the functioning of these societies to their members 
was made. Among the most satisfying results were the facilities 
extended to workers to encourage them to acquire houses by pro¬ 
viding them with land and loans on easy terms, by virtue of which 
they could build houses. In particular, the attention paid by Qasim 
to sarifa-dwellers (the inhabitants of the capital’s suburbs) may well 
be regarded as one of his memorable achievements. Indeed, the 

Zaki Khayri, ‘Qanun al-Islah aI-Zira*i fi al-Jumhuriya al-Traqiya’, al-Ray 
al-Am (Baghdad), 20 May 1959. See also the same writer’s articles on ‘Masa’il fi 
al-Islah al-Zirah’, Ittihad al-Sha'b^ 21-9 Feb. 2-3 Mar, 1959. 

For details concerning the expansion of medical services and improvement 
of health conditions under the Qasim regime, see The * Iraqi Revolution in its First 
(and subsequent years) published in Arabic by the Government of Traq. See also 
Qasim’s press conference on 2 December 1959, entitled Ahdaf al-Thawra, pub¬ 
lished by the Ministry of Guidance (Baghdad, 1959), p. 17. 
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relief felt by these dwellers (no less than by the inhabitants of 
Baghdad themselves) in their eyes raised Qasim to legendary 
heroism.^® 

In the countryside, where social services and health conditions had 
been sadly neglected, special efforts were made to provide water and 
electricity to distant villages and rural areas. Moreover, a number of 
model villages had been built, although the founding of new villages 
was not an innovation of the July Revolution. Most impressive, of 
course, was the enactment of the Agrarian Reform Law, as has been 
noted. 

In the cultural field, the expansion in educational institutions may 
well be regarded as one of the most impressive achievements. Before 
the Revolution schools had been overcrowded and there was a 
shortage in teachers at all levels. Despite the availability of funds, 
little or no attention had been paid to building new schools. In line 
with the short-term economic planning of the July Revolution new 
buildings were soon started to house the increasing influx of students. 
The budget for the Ministry of Education was increased by one-third 
in the first year of the Revolution, and doubled since the second 
year.^® In a number of schools, especially in urban centres, instruc¬ 
tion was given twice a day—in day and evening classes—to enable a 
greater number of students to be enrolled in each school. Teachers, in 
ever-increasing numbers, were employed from neighbouring Arab 
countries—Egypt in particular—and from European and Western 
countries for higher institutions. 

But this quantitative expansion in extending the benefits of 
education to an essentially illiterate population necessarily reflected 
on the quality of education in almost all levels, including the newly 
established University of Baghdad. Students were admitted to schools 
with little or no regard for quality of work, especially in the admission 
of students from high school to university levels. The pressure had 
become so great that the selective method followed in previous years, 
although it had not been fully adhered to in the past, was virtually 

Those who had not seen the old sarifas (huts) may not fully appreciate the 
radical change. It has been related to me that the jarz/a-dwellers did not believe 
that Qasim had died when the news of the overthrow of his regime reached them. 
To this day some of them believe that Qasim, though not in evidence, is still alive! 
See Qasim’s speech on 16 July 1960 on the occasion of the launching of the sarifa 
housing project {Speeches, 1960, pp. 293-5). 

In the second half of 1958, after the July Revolution, the budget for education 
was raised from £13,411,490 to £15,670,430; it was further raised to £21,083,700 
for 1959 and virtually doubled for 1960 over the pre-revolutionary period. 
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abandoned. Most damaging, perhaps, was the transfer of students 
from class to class, introduced in the first year of the Revolution for 
political reasons, without examinations. AhZahf, a term implying 
the promotion of students without an examination, established a 
precedent which had a most damaging effect on educational 
standards. 

The deterioration in the quality of education was the price paid for 
the involvement of teachers and students in politics. Under the 
Old Regime, schools had been with difficulty isolated from politics, 
because of past involvement of students in street demonstrations.^** 
But the Old Regime was criticized for its censorship and dismissal of 
professors and instructors in the higher institutions of learning for 
their political convictions. It was argued that the intelligentsia should 
enjoy greater freedom of political expression of opinion and that 
those subjected to penalties were only those who held opinions 
opposed to the Ruling Oligarchy and not those who conformed to 
them.^^ The July Revolution, vindicating the policy of free expression 
of political opinion, allowed teachers and students to participate in 
political activities on the ground that educational institutions should 
not be isolated from society. During the Communist tide educational 
institutions were infested with communist cells, and teachers at 
almost all levels were encouraged to participate in the activities of 
political organizations. This led to conflicts among teachers and 
students who affiliated themselves with opposed organizations, and 
the ideological warfare that had been waged in the press and political 
circles was reflected with no less intensity in campus life and in class 
discussions. Never before had the educational institutions of 'Iraq 
been so deeply involved in politics. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING AND THE SOVIET-'lRAQI ECONOMIC 

AGREEMENT 

One of the criticisms of the Old Regime was the absence of a 
planning for social and economic development. Reports on the 
economic conditions of the country had been drawn up, especially 
the two reports by the International Bank and by Lord Salter, but 

See my Independent Iraq, pp. 267-8, 282-3. 

For an account of the dismissal and exile of a dozen professors who signed a 
petition against restrictions on academic freedom, see Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, 
Safahat Min al-Ams al-Qarib (Beirut, 1960). 
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their proposals were neither fully carried out nor co-ordinated into a 
general economic policy. 

The July Revolution gave the experts of the younger generation an 
opportunity to put their ideas into practice and to formulate new 
plans for economic reconstruction. Before the conflict between 
Qasim and Arif, experts from the U.A.R. were invited to study 
economic conditions together with 'Iraqi experts and formulate 
reconstruction plans. There seem to have been some differences of 
opinion between the Egyptians and the 'Iraqis. Impressed by the vast 
cultivated lands of 'Iraq, in proportion to the rural population, the 
Egyptian experts suggested that in a future union between 'Iraq and 
the U.A.R., 'Iraq should specialize on agricultural development, as 
Egypt had already embarked on an industrialization policy. Since 
the 'Iraqi countryside was underpopulated, the Egyptian experts 
recommended that Egyptian peasants might be encouraged to settle 
in 'Iraq and contribute to its agricultural development. When the 
'Iraqi experts pointed out that proposals stressing agricultural 
development had been suggested by European experts to the rulers 
under the Old Regime, and that they wanted to stress industrializa¬ 
tion, the Egyptian experts replied that the adoption of an agricultural 
policy by 'Iraq would be the price for Arab unity. Qasim’s policy of 
stressing 'Iraqi independence rather than Arab unity was in part 
supported by local jealousies. 

Against this background Qasim’s increasingly heavy dependence 
on Soviet military, economic, and cultural assistance becomes 
understandable. He chose his Minister of Economics, Ibrahim Kubba, 
who was persona grata to the Communist Party, to head an 'Iraqi 
delegation to the Soviet Union to negotiate an agreement for Soviet 
economic assistance.^® 

Preliminary negotiations between 'Iraqi and Soviet experts began 
in Baghdad early in 1959. In the meantime the 'Iraqi experts had 
been busy in formulating a plan for economic development which 
would achieve 'Iraq's economic independence and stress industrial¬ 
ization. It was found that a comprehensive plan would require the 

22 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic 
Development of Iraq (Balt., 1952); Lord Salter, The Development of Iraq: a Plan of 
Action (London, 1955), For criticism of these reports see Abd al-Rahman al- 
Jalili, Muhadarat Fi Iqtisadiat aFIraq (Cairo, 1955). 

2® The other members of the delegation were Muhammad al-Shawwaf and 
Tafat al-Shaybani, Ministers of Health and Development, known to have held 
leftist ideas. 
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co-ordination of proposals to be drawn up by several Government 
departments and would take a relatively long time, so that an 
interim economic plan was proposed in the meantime. 

Before even the short-term plan was completed, the Kubba 
delegation left Baghdad for Moscow late in February 1959. The 
negotiations, dealing with Soviet economic assistance, lasted from 25 
February to 16 March. The economic assistance agreement was the 
first of a series in which 'Iraq sought Soviet economic as well as 
military and cultural assistance. This agreement followed the pattern 
of other Soviet agreements with Arab countries, such as Syria and 
Egypt. It consisted of twelve articles plus a preamble, a final act, 
and two addenda. The preamble stated the underlying principles of 
sovereign equality, mutual respect, and non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of each state. The Soviet Union tried to impress on 
Traq, as it did in the case of other Arab countries, that its economic 
aid carried no political strings. The agreement provided that the 
Soviet Union pledged to extend credit enabling Traq to purchase 
Soviet equipment for the establishment of electrical, mechanical, 
textile, medical, and food industries as well as for mining and 
transportation. It also provided for assistance in agricultural 
development. Soviet experts would help Traq in geological explora¬ 
tion and in a variety of other technical matters, and the Soviet 
Union would grant Traq a loan of 550 million rubles (about £150 
million) at 2 *5 per cent interest per annum. This credit would be used 
within seven years from the coming into force of the agreement.^* 
The agreement was signed in Moscow on 16 March, and Khrushchev 
made a speech at a reception held in the Kremlin in honour of the 
'Iraqi delegation. In explaining its purpose, he said: 

The agreement provides for the construction in Iraq, with our technical 
assistance, of metallurgical, engineering and chemical plants, light and 
food industry enterprises, irrigation installations and other projects. We 
are helping the people of Iraq in a fraternal way to eliminate, in the 
shortest possible time, the grave aftermath of colonialism. Our economic 
and technical assistance to Iraq is friendly and disinterested; it has no 
political, military or other strings attached. . . . 

The construction of industrial enterprise, irrigation facilities, railways 
and other important economic projects planned by the government of 
Iraq constitutes an important step towards eliminating the economic 
backwardness of the country. All this also means jobs for tens of thousands 
of workers and cheaper goods and food for the country’s population. .. . 

For the text see United Nations Treaty Series, vol. 346 (1959), pp. 142-52, and 
annexes, pp. 154-64. 
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You have everything needed in order to do that. The splendid and indus¬ 
trious people of Iraq have made a great contribution to the treasury of world 
culture and civilization. The history of Iraq is rich in glorious traditions of 
struggle for national independence. Your country has vast and varied 
natural resources. You have loyal and disinterested friends ready to come 
to your assistance and help you in surmounting difficulties. And we are 
confident that the freedom-loving people of Iraq will overcome all obstacles 
and carry out all the great tasks confronting the Iraqi Republic. . . 

In a press conference after his return from the Soviet Union, 
Kubba said that Soviet assistance was to enable Traq to carry out 
some twenty-five economic projects, including the construction of 
steel, cement, chemical, and other related industries.The agreement 
was hailed as a great success, which would help lay the foundation of 
a sound national economy for the country.^’ 

The contemplated economic planning, based on the short-term 
and long-term plans to be enacted by the Government, was not 
formulated until two years after the July Revolution, although 
certain measures, such as the Agrarian Reform Act, had gradually 
been adopted. The Ministries of Planning and Development, 
designed to carry out projects of economic development in co-opera¬ 
tion with other government departments, were unable to cope with 
the problem of development in as comprehensive a manner as the 
new generation had expected. The Ministry of Development could 
hardly improve on the plans laid down by the Development Board 
under the Old Regime. Indeed there was a falling away from the 
previous plans; because the July Revolution laid emphasis on short¬ 
term projects, only the big irrigation projects which were already 
under construction had been completed. Nor could the newly- 
established Ministries of Planning and Development lay down a 
comprehensive economic plan for the country until 1961. When Act 
No. 70 of 1961 was finally issued, embodying a five-year economic 
reconstruction plan, it lacked certain technical prerequisites and fell 
short- of the economic aspirations of the day.^^ As a result, Arab 

25 See full text, in R.I.I.A., Documents, 1959, pp. 293-9. For Khrushchev’s 
speech and Kubba’s reply in Arabic, see Ittihad al-Shalb, 17 Mar. 1959 & al 
Ahali, 18 Mar. 1959. 

2* See al-Ahali, 20 Mar. 1959; alZaman Sc Ittihad al-Shalb, 20 Mar. 1959. 

2’ See al-Ahali, 18 Mar. 1959; Ittihad al-Sha'b, 19 Mar. 1959; Muhammad Ali 
Rida al-Jasim, Dirasa Hawl Itifaqiyat al-Ta'awun al-Iqtisadi Bayn al-Jumhuriya 
al-Traqiya wa Ittihad al-Jumhuriyat al-Sufyitiya (Soviets) (Baghdad, 1960-1). 

2® See M. S. Hasan, ‘Naqd al-Khitta al-Iqtisadiya al-Tafsiliya’, al-Muwatin 
(Baghdad), 24-9 June 1962 (reprinted in the same author’s Dirasat Fi al-Iqtisad 
al-Traqi (Beirut, 1966), pp. 24 ff. 
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socialism began to gain ground; it had already attracted several 
'Iraqi experts. 

Above all, the act was to depend on an increased rate of oil revenues 
which Qasim had been hoping to extract from the oil companies. 
Negotiations with the companies began as early as 1960, but before 
agreement could be reached, the Qasim regime had been overthrown. 
Most of the oil revenues, needless to say, had been used to meet the 
ever-increasing expenditure on defence, including military operations 
in Kurdistan, and short-term projects deemed by Qasim as priorities. 
After the overthrow of Qasim, the idea of Arab socialism began to 
dominate the new rulers and new trends in economic planning 
necessarily began to supersede the old. 

OIL NEGOTIATIONS 

'Iraq’s oil royalties were the country’s principal source of revenue. 
Not only did Qasim seek to increase 'Iraq’s share of the profits, but 
he also restated 'Iraq’s claim to Kuwayt. The combined resources of 
the two countries were to provide the funds necessary for his various 
schemes. Against the advice of some of his ministers, he laid claim 
to Kuwayt almost simultaneously with his demand for revised terms 
from the oil companies, but he did not succeed in either purpose by 
diplomacy or by threat.^® 

Before the July Revolution, the Free Officers, at more than one 
meeting of the Central Organization, had discussed the oil policy of 
the future Revolutionary regime. Nationalization seemed impractical, 
and it was agreed that the I.P.C. and its associates should be asked 
to increase production by assuring the companies of'Iraq’s intention 
to respect the oil agreements. The Free Officers were well aware of 
the fact that the Revolutionary regime would need the oil revenues 
and that they could not afford any interruption in production before 
a new deal with the companies had been reached, although it was 
tacitly understood that the companies might later be persuaded to 
agree on a revision of the agreements in favour of 'Iraq. 

Immediately after the Revolution, the oil companies were given 
an assurance that the new regime would honour the oil agreements. 

When asked for advice by Qasim, Muhyi al-Din Hamid, Minister of Industry, 
pointed out that it was impractical to raise the two issues at the same time and 
advised settling one at a time (Brig. Hamid’s letter to the author, dated 10 Dec. 
1967). 
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and next day the new Government declared that it would respect all 
obligations under international agreements. The I.P.C. and its 
associates also declared that there would be no interruption in the 
flow of oil from 'Iraq. In order to assure the world of the new regime’s 
desire not to interfere in 'Iraq’s oil production, Brigadier Qasim made 
a public statement to the effect that his Government wished to con¬ 
tinue the production and export of oil to world markets and that it 
would uphold its obligations to all concerned. No serious difference 
therefore was expected to arise between 'Iraq and the oil companies 
until the 'Iraqi Government began to focus its attention on internal 
reforms. It then planned that the oil royalties, apart from other 
revenues, were not only to provide funds for the continuation of the 
major schemes of reconstruction started under the previous regime, 
but also for new reform measures which the leaders of the Revolution 
had promised to carry out. To achieve that purpose, Qasim began to 
impress upon the oil companies the need for further revenues and the 
companies, presumably acting upon assurances that their rights 
would be respected, promised to increase production to a level 
which would double the export capacity for 'Iraqi oil at a cost of 
about £100 million, with an export capacity of 70 million tons a year 
\ as the objective. That objective was substantially achieved within 

four years of the Revolution. 

Before the Revolution, the Free Officers had, perhaps only vaguely 
been aware of the points of difference between the oil companies and 
the Old Regime. The only idea that they may have had about the 
previous regime was that it tended to be lenient, if not negligent, in 
dealing with foreigners generally and with the oil companies in 
particular. This feeling, widespread throughout the country before 
the Revolution, continued to dominate the minds of the Revolution¬ 
ary leaders and may be regarded as the principal reason why some of 
the offers of the oil companies fell short of the demands of the 'Iraqi 
negotiators. The leaders of the former regime seemed to have been 
i satisfied to deal with oil questions step by step, but the leaders of the 

new regime, in keeping with revolutionary methods, tried to solve 
them by drastic measures, since the methods of their predecessors 
have been denounced as half-measures.^^ 

The problems that both the Revolutionary regime and the oil 

See Abd al-Latif al-Shawwaf, Hawl Qadiyat al-Naft Fi aUlraq (Beirut, 1967), 
pp. 5-6; Abd al-Wahhab al-Sallum, Qadiyat al-Batrul al-Iraqi (Cairo, 1966), chs. 
3-6. 
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companies had addressed themselves to solve were partly inherent in 
the character of the agreements that had been made under the Old 
Regime and partly the product of deferred problems whose accumula¬ 
tion rendered settlement under the new regime more difficult. We 
have already dealt with the background of the oil agreements and the 
steps undertaken for a settlement in 1951 under previous Govern¬ 
ments but no sooner had this arrangement begun to work than it 
gave rise to differences of interpretation stemming mainly from 
elaborate retrospective calculations of the division of profits. The 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing formula seemed simple at first, but, as one 
writer observed, proved not so easy to apply.^^ The agreements, it is 
true, provided for arbitration in the event of a dispute; but recourse 
to arbitration was not actually carried out under the Old Regime. 

After the July Revolution the oil companies, in an effort to resolve 
one of the disputes, offered to submit it to arbitration in 1960; but 
the time-limit was several times extended and no settlement was 
reached. This was only one of several other matters that began to 
accumulate after July 1958. Negotiations to settle some of them had 
begun as early as August that year, but two years later, in December 
1960, Brigadier Qasim intervened to impress on the companies’ 
representatives the need for quick action in a settlement favourable 
to Traq. No satisfactory settlement could be agreed and Qasim 
invited representatives of the companies to discuss the points of 
difference with him.^^ Two meetings were held on 2 and 6 April 1961, 

See my Independent Iraq, pp, 352-5. For more detailed studies, see S. H. 
Longrigg, Oil In The Middle East (London, 1968), chs. 5, 8, 11. 

‘The Iraq Oil Negotiations’, Petroleum Times, 23 Feb. 1962, p. 133. 

33 The points of difference which the Traq Government submitted for dis¬ 
cussion were as follows: 

1. Calculation of the cost of oil production and its elements to insure Iraq’s 
rights. 

2. The method used in fixing prices, according to which 'Iraq’s oil royalties are 
calculated. 

3. Abolition of the discount taken by the companies. 

4. Appointment of 'Iraqi directors and their participation in the Board of 
Directors in London, and control of the companies’ expenditures by the 'Iraqi 
Government in a manner which would safeguard 'Iraq’s interests. 

5. Gradual Traqization of the companies’ posts. 

6. Relinquishment by the companies of the unexploited areas so that Traq 
would benefit from them. 

7. Relinquishment by the companies of the natural gas surplus to the require¬ 
ments of the oilfields and the other gas fields, and prevention of the companies 
continuing to bum the gas haphazardly with no return for the loss of 'Iraqi 
wealth. 

8. To guarantee the use of 'Iraqi tankers in transporting 'Iraqi oil. 

[Continued opposite 
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over which he presided.®^ The oil companies were represented by a 
delegation led by Mr. G. H. Herridge.®^ The discussion centred 
essentially in two points, namely the dead rents—concerning annual 
payments for past exploration by the companies—and 'Iraq’s request 
that the companies should make the first revenue payment to the 
Government before the end of March each year. As was expected, no 
agreement was reached, but the companies’ representatives were able 
to explain their position directly to Qasim. Qasim tried to impress 
upon them that his demands were those of a Revolutionary regime, 
and that in his effort to realize the people’s rights he was not pre¬ 
pared to ‘bargain’. The second meeting, on 6 April, concluded with 
Qasim informing the companies’ representatives that he would 
prohibit further exploration by them, but negotiations concerning 
other points of difference were to be pursued. 

In June the I.P.C. and its associates notified the 'Iraq Government 
that they were ready to resume negotiations, and preliminary 
meetings were held in Baghdad between 24 and 28 August.^^ The 
companies’ representatives, having been given the final demands of 
the 'Iraqi Government, requested the suspension of the talks until 
those demands were scrutinized in London. Negotiations were 
resumed on 28 September. The meetings were held at General 
Qasim’s headquarters, and he presided over them.^® The companies’ 


1 9. The necessity of 'Iraq’s participating in the share capital of the companies to 

! the minimum extent of 20 per cent of the general total. 

! 10. The necessity to increase 'Iraq’s share in oil royalties. 

I 11. Payment of royalties in convertible currency that would guarantee 'Iraq’s 

interests. 

12. Elimination of the injustice and harm done to 'Iraq by oppressive agree¬ 
ments and vague provisions. 

3^ The other members of the delegation were Muhammad Salman, Minister of 
Oil; Tal'at al-Shaybani, Minister of Planning; Abd-Allah Isma'il, Concession 
Dept., Ministry of Oil; Capt. Sa'di Duri, note-taker. 

33 The other members of the delegation were F. C. Ryland, N. M. Ekserdjian, 
W. W. Stewart, B. C. Bischoff, and Nasir Qirma. 

36 pqj. published text of the minutes in Arabic, see Ministry of Oil, Commu¬ 
nique on Oil Negotiations {10 April 1961) and Complete Text of the Two Meetings 
I at the Headquarters of Prime Minister Abd al-Karim Qasim on 2 and 6 April 

I 1961, between the Traqi Delegation and the Oil Companies^ Delegation (Baghdad 

I 1961). 

^ 3’ The minutes of these meetings were not published. 

3® The other members of the 'Iraqi delegation were: Muhammad Salman, 
Muhammad Hadid, Minister of Finance; Tal'at al-Shaybani, Abd al-Latif al- 
Shawwaf, Governor of the Central Bank; Abd-Allah Isma'il; and Capt. Sa‘di 
i Duri, note-taker. 
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delegation was led by Mr. H. W. Fisher.^^ The principal points of 
discussion centred in 'Iraq’s demand for an increased share of profits, 
the question of share participation in relinquished areas, surplus gas, 
and a few other minor points. No agreement was reached, and at the 
final meeting on 11 October Qasim stated: 

The oil companies will keep their existing wells and relinquish 90 per 
cent of the concessionary area, and the Government’s share of profits 
should be increased. The Government and the companies will be partners 
in the remaining 10 per cent [of the relinquished area] on a new basis to be 
negotiated. There will be share participation in existing companies, but 
there will have to be an increase in the share of profits. 

This was obviously no new proposal and Qasim presented it as an 
ultimatum: otherwise negotiations would be broken off. But he 
added that the companies could continue to operate their ‘existing 
wells’, and that the Government ‘will take over all remaining land 
by legislation which had already been under preparation’.^® In a 
communique to the public, the 'Iraqi Government declared that it 
would undertake all possible measures to protect 'Iraqi rights, since 
the companies failed to accept its demands.^^ 

On 11 December Law 80 (1961), to which Qasim had alluded two 
months before, was issued. The law was designed to dispossess the 
oil companies of all land not yet used for oil production, and its 
enforcement amounted to the dispossession of 99*5 per cent of the 
area over which the companies held prospecting rights under the oil 
agreements.^2 Nationalist circles hailed the law as a great victory over 
the oil companies, because it resolved the question of the relinquished 
area. The other points of difference obviously remained unsolved. 
Qasim, who was anxious to declare that he had won his case, 
emerged as a victor when he announced that negotiations had been 
broken off and that Law 80 ‘restored to 'Iraq her rights’.But it 
was neither in Qasim’s interest to go beyond the enforcement of this 
law, nor could the companies do anything other than register a 
protest on the matter. Oil production continued as before, and 

39 The other members of the delegation were F. J. Stephens. G. H. Herridge, 
W. W. Stewart, R. E. R. Bird, and Nasir Qirma. 

*9 Ministry of Oil, Bayan Wazarat al-Naft (including minutes of the meetings 
of 28 Sept., 8 & 11 Oct., 1961) (Baghdad, 1961), p. 47. 

Ibid., p. 4. Text of the law in W.L See also Shawwaf, pp. 201-9. 

^3 See statement giving the reasons for the enactment of Law 80 (Shawwaf, 
pp. 189-200). 

The Basra Port Authority raised the cargo and port dues on oil exports from 
southern fields. 
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both 'Iraq and the companies dealt with each other on the basis of 
the de facto situation pending future arrangements. 

We may now ask why was it not possible for 'Iraq and the com¬ 
panies to work out a compromise? The companies, it is true, have 
conceded in principle the legitimacy of some of 'Iraq’s demands, but 
when negotiations began they found themselves unable to accept all 
of them. A case in point was the relinquishment of so much of the 
concessionary area. The companies conceded the legitimate demand 
of 'Iraq for relinquishment in principle and in 1958 agreed to 
relinquish 50 per cent of the area. Differences arose on the selection 
of the lots in the concessionary area and on subsidiary matters. When 
in 1959 the companies finally agreed to meet 'Iraq’s demand, the 
'Iraqi Government asked for a larger percentage. The differences 
shifted from size to the question of who should do the selection, and 
no agreement was reached. In 1960 'Iraq proposed that, since the 
companies were to retain freedom to select, they should agree to 
relinquish 75 per cent of the area, the percentage to be later increased 
until they retained only 10 per cent. The companies at first made 
counter-proposals, but finally, in June 1961, agreed to relinquish 75 
per cent at once and a further 15 per cent in seven years’ time, This 
virtually amounted to what Qasim had demanded in 1960, but the 
acceptance was a year later. To Qasim this approach, which he called 
‘bargaining’ in one of his talks with oil representatives,^^ seemed to 
indicate that the more he pressed his demands, the readier the 
companies would be later to make further concessions. Qasim, 
accordingly, was not prepared to appreciate the companies’ point of 
view, and he was determined to extract from them the utmost 
advantages which would enhance his dwindling prestige in the 
country. 

The points on which Qasim showed an almost inflexible position 
were on the increase of 'Iraq’s share of profits, and her share partici¬ 
pation in production. On the former he seems to have made no 
specific demand, and on the latter he suggested a certain percentage 
(20 per cent), but the companies rejected both demands as contrary 
to the terms of the agreements, and because any revision would 
raise complex problems vis-d-vis other companies and oil-producing 
countries. Qasim was not impressed by these arguments, partly 
because he could not distinguish between a readiness to agree on the 
question of the concessionary area—which had no direct effect on 
On 2 Apr. 1961 (Minutes of Negotiations (Baghdad, 1961), p. 7). 
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other countries—and the difficulty of altering oil agreements which 
would affect other companies and other countries. For his part, 
Qasim thought he must insist on his country’s full demands; if he 
succeeded, he could flatter himself that he had achieved one of the 
objectives of the July Revolution. If he did not succeed, he at least 
would have asserted the principle of the demands, as he did in the 
claim to sovereignty over Kuwayt. 

Qasim might have accepted the other points of difference con¬ 
cerning which the companies were ready to compromise, such as 
those relating to dead rents and natural gas, but, surprising as it may 
seem, these compromises were essentially small gains in the eyes of a 
revolutionary leader who could accept nothing short of outstanding 
gains. Hence deadlock ensued, because the two levels of thinking 
were poles apart. No attempt at negotiation was ever made again 
during the remainder of Qasim’s rule.^® 


THE KUWAYT INCIDENT 

The rise of Kuwayt to statehood in 1961 marked another significant 
stage in the evolution of Arab countries from dependent to full 
international status. Nominally a former Ottoman province situated 
at the head of the Arab (Persian) Gulf, Kuwayt consists of hardly 
more than 6,000 square miles, most of which is desert; its inhabitants, 
rapidly growing since World War II, exceeded 350,000. Hardly had 
this new Arab state been welcomed by the community of nations, 
both in Arab lands and the world at large, than Qasim unexpectedly 
laid claim to it and announced in a press conference on 25 June 1961 
that it was an ‘integral part’ of Traq. After an elaborate statement on 
Kuwayt’s historical connections with Traq, he declared: 

The Republic of Traq has decided to protect the 'Iraqi people in Kuwayt 
and to demand the land, arbitrarily held by imperialism, which belongs [to 
Iraq as part] of the province of Basra .... We shall, accordingly, issue a 
decree appointing the Shaykh of Kuwayt as qaHmaqam [district governor] 
of Kuwayt, who will come under the authority of the Basra province... .^^ 

Qasim’s claim to Kuwayt was reiterated in several other public 
statements, and he made it abundantly clear that he was not planning 
to use force, but that he would resort to peaceful means, although he 

Negotiations were resumed after the fall of Qasim (see below, p. 172). 

For full text of Qasim’s statement at a press conference on 25 June 1961, see 
Ahmad Fawzi, Qasim wa al-Kuwayt (Cairo 1961), pp. 45-51. 
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maintained that he was capable of achieving his purpose by force. 
Had he intended to use force, he certainly could have moved his 
troops and taken the country by surprise, as some of his advisers 
suggested, but it is hardly credible that the Shaykh of Kuwayt or 
Britain would have acquiesced in seizure by force. To the end of his 
rule Qasim continued to assert Traq’s claim and insisted that these 
rights would be achieved by peaceful means. 

Qasim’s claim to Kuwayt, however, was not unprecedented. The 
close affinity between the peoples of Kuwayt and Traq and their 
common interests naturally would suggest that the two countries 
might derive mutual advantage if they merged. Long before oil was 
known to exist in Kuwayt, King Ghazi (1933-9) was inspired by a 
few Kuwayti dignitaries to demand its annexation in public state¬ 
ments, and tried to arouse the Kuwaytis against their ruler through 
a private broadcasting station in his palace.Early in 1958, when the 
Arab Federation between Traq and Jordan was formed, General 
Nuri invited the Shaykh of Kuwayt to join that union of his own free 
will without affecting a change in his domestic or foreign affairs. 
Traq’s claims were partly based on geographical propinquity, 
partly on ethnic and economic grounds. Qasim’s principal argument, 
however, was based on historical and legal considerations, presum¬ 
ably the fact that Kuwayt under Ottoman rule was governed by a 
qaimaqam who came under the administrative control of the governor 
of Basra. The agreement between Kuwayt and Britain of 23 January 
1899 was devoid of validity in Qasim’s eyes, because it was concluded 
secretly without prior authorization by the Sultan. In law, according 
to Qasim, Kuwayt was an ‘integral part of Traq’.^® 

Like several other former Ottoman provinces, Kuwayt had grown 
from a small town, established by the founder of the ruling dynasty 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, to a full district enjoying 
autonomous status. By the end of the nineteenth century it had 
attained the status of a kingdom, and the Shaykh with almost full 
freedom began to enter into agreements with his neighbour and later 
with the British Government. Qasim held that the Shaykh lacked 
competence to enter into an agreement with Britain without prior 

See Qasim’s speech on 14 July 1961, in Qasim’s Speeches 1961, p. 360. 

See my Independent Iraq, p. 141. 

For text of the Iraq Foreign Office circular to foreign Governments of 26 
June 1961 see Proceedings of the Council, 35th ses., Mar.-July 1961, 

pp. 41-2. 
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authorization of the Ottoman Sultan, and doubt has been cast by 
some writers on the validity of the 1899 agreement. But the exercise 
of the right of a governor to enter into agreements with foreign 
countries was not unprecedented under Ottoman rule, as the case of 
Muhammad Ali and other North African dynasts had demonstrated. 
Turkey seems to have tacitly recognized the validity of the 1899 
agreement in an instrument which she had made with Britain in 1913, 
even though the instrument remained unratified. 

In the last analysis, all these agreements must be regarded as 
irrelevant, because they were superseded by the peace treaties of the 
early inter-war years in which Turkey gave up all rights of sovereignty 
over the territories detached from her after World War I. In the 
treaty of Sevres (1920), reiterated in the treaty of Lausanne (1923), 
Turkey ‘renounced all rights and title’ over all territories that had 
belonged to her outside the frontiers laid down in these treaties. 'Iraq 
formed a state consisting of the three provinces—Mosul, Baghdad, 
and Basra-detached from Turkey, but Kuwayt was not specifically 
included in the Basra province, because Turkey had already given up 
sovereignty to the authority that held Kuwayt’s territory. While 
'Iraq was one of the successor states, she could not claim sovereign 
rights over a territory which Turkey had not surrendered to her. 
Thus in law Qasim could hardly justify his action, but he kept 
shifting the grounds of his claim from legal to historical and political 
considerations. 

What prompted Qasim to make this claim ? 

As a military leader Qasim used to issue orders to his subordinates, 
civil and military, and punish insubordination by imprisonment or 
execution. If such a method can be tolerated by people who could not 
challenge his authority, it is entirely unacceptable in the conduct of 
foreign relations among states. But Qasim, assuming that his 
country would be with him, sought to shift the focus of a divided 
nation from domestic to foreign aifairs. 

No less significant were, of course, the rich oil resources of Kuwayt. 
Not only did Kuwayt have some 15 per cent of the total world proven 
oil reserves, but the oil there was in one of the easiest places to 
produce. In 1934 the Kuwayt Oil Company, formed by a merger 
between the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (in which the British 
Government held the major shares) and the Gulf Oil Corporation of 

See R. V. Pillai and Mahendra Kumar, ‘The Political and Legal Status of 
Kuwait’, Internal. & Comparative Law Quarterly, xi (1962), pp, 108-30. 
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America, was granted an exclusive concession. Since 1951, as a 
result of the Persian move to nationalize the oil industry, it was 
agreed that the operational profits should be divided equally between 
Kuwayt and the company on the basis of posted prices. In the 
meantime, Kuwayt exports suddenly rose from 17,018,66 tons in 
1950 to 37,042,000 tons in 1952. By 1960 total production reached 
the fantastic figure of 80,573,627 tons. These revenues, provoked 
envy in Arab lands and attracted the jealous eyes of Arab leaders 
who sought to achieve pan-Arabs goals through territorial aggran¬ 
dizement. 

It was not only 'Iraq that cast covetous eyes on Kuwayt but also 
Saudi Arabia and the U. A.R. Nasir, in the name of Arab nationalism, 
had expressed the view that Arab lands extending from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf should be united into one state so that the Arabs 
would be able to play a major role in world aifairs. Kuwayt, with its 
rich resources, could help to achieve this ultimate objective if it came 
into the orbit of his influence. As Kuwayt was moving toward a new 
status in her relationship with Britain, Arab nationalists naturally 
contended that Kuwayt, as an Arab land, should not fail in her 
responsibility towards other Arab lands. A particular anxiety was 
expressed when it was rumoured that Britain was contemplating 
bringing Kuwayt, after independence, into the Commonwealth.^^ 
Qasim’s idea of annexing Kuwayt probably began at this time, 
because he denounced the proposal in the course of a speech on 30 
April 1961. He urged the Shaykh to oppose any such imperialist 
schemes and promised to support the Kuwaytis as Arab brothers 
against any external threats, since there were no ‘frontiers between 
us and the Kuwayti people’.®^ Nasir also made it known that he 
looked with disfavour at the prospect of seeing Kuwayt brought into 
the British orbit. If Kuwayt desired to join a regional union, it was 
argued, she should join an Arab rather than a British union. 

But Qasim moved first. No sooner had Britain ended her pro¬ 
tection over Kuwayt on 19 June 1961 than Qasim raised his country’s 

Richard Gott, ‘The Kuwait Incident’, R.I.I.A., Survey 1961, p. 526. 

Qasim’s Speeches, 1961, p. 226. Mahmud Ali al-Dawud, Qasim’s adviser on 
Gulf affairs, told me that Qasim began at that time to ask for information on 
Kuwayt’s historical connections with Traq. 

5* Shaykh Jabir, the Kuwayti Minister of Finance, was then considered to have 
favoured joining the Commonwealth. It was pointed out to him by a represen¬ 
tative of the U.A.R. that Kuwayt had nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
such an association (Gott., p. 526 n.). 
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claim to her. Kuwayt applied for membership of the Arab League 
and received congratulations for her newly won independence from 
several Arab countries. Qasim sent a telegram on 20 June stating how 
glad he was to learn that Britain had ended the agreement of 1899 
which she had unlawfully concluded with Shaykh Mubarak al-Sabah 
"without the knowledge of his brothers in Kuwait or the properly 
constituted authorities in Iraq at the time’.®^ The absence of any 
word of congratulation in this message aroused the suspicion of the 
Shaykh, and he consulted Sir William Luce, British Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf. ‘The Ruler made it clear to me then,’ Sir William 
is reported to have said, ‘that if he saw anything developing out of 
these threats he would invoke Paragraph The British-Kuwayti 
exchange of letters of 19 June 1961 had provided under Paragraph D 
that ‘Nothing in these conclusions shall affect the readiness of Her 
Majesty’s government to assist the government of Kuwait if the 
latter request such assistance’. 

Qasim talked loud but made no move to act, although rumours of 
troops concentration had been reported. It was upon these uncon¬ 
firmed reports that the Shaykh of Kuwayt asked for British military 
assistance on 30 June 1961 and informed the Arab Governments of 
this. On 1 July British troops landed in Kuwayt, after being sent 
earlier on a British carrier to the Persian Gulf.®® Apart from the 
treaty obligation, Britain was motivated to act because of her 
interests in Kuwayt. No less important was Kuwayt’s strategic 
position in the Persian Gulf, for failure to defend Kuwayt would 
weaken that position. In the meantime, Britain requested a special 
meeting of the Security Council, which Kuwayt was invited to 
attend, on 2 July and complained of Traq’s threat to the ‘territorial 
independence of Kuwayt’. Traq also requested a meeting, complain¬ 
ing of the British threat to the ‘independence and security of Traq’.®® 

Cited by Gott, p. 526. 

Dana A. Schmidt in New York Times, 6 July 1961. Cited ibid., p. 527, 

Cited ibid., p. 526. For text of the letters, Cmnd 1409 and R.I.I.A., Docu¬ 
ments, 1961, pp. 771-2. 

‘The 'Iraqi forces at Basra’, said Prime Minister Macmillan, ‘only about 30 
miles from the Kuwait border, were clearly quite sufficient to occupy Kuwait by a 
rapid movement against the modest Kuwait Army. On 29th and 30th June, 
evidence accumulated from a number of sources that reinforcements, especially 
reinforcements of armour, were moving towards Basra’ (H. C. Deb., vol. 643, 
col. 1006). 

For a brief account of the discussion at the U.N., see B. Shwadran, ‘The 
Kuwait Incident’, Middle Eastern Affairs, xiii (1962), pp. 43-6. 
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But discussions ended without formal proposals. It is doubtful 
whether Britain had expected a solution at the United Nations: it is 
probable that she sought, to explain the reasons for her action before 
world public opinion. 

It was at the Arab League, at the request of Kuwayt to join this 
organization, that serious decisions were taken to resolve the issue. 
Preliminary discussion preceded the meeting on 20 July, and it 
centred in two major points: Qasim’s withdrawal of his demand to 
annex Kuwayt, and the formation of an Arab force by the Arab 
League to replace the British force. Since there was no sign that Qasim 
was ready to withdraw his demand, discussion naturally shifted to 
the second point. The Council of the Arab League, at a meeting on 
20 July which Traq refused to attend, passed the following resolu¬ 
tion put forward by the Political Committee. 

I {a) The Kuwayt Government undertakes to request the withdrawal of 
British forces from Kuwayti Territory as soon as possible: 

(b) The Traq Government undertakes not to resort to force to annex 
Kuwayt to Traq; 

(c) [The League] supports any wish expressed by Kuwayt for unity or 
[federal] union with other state members of The Arab League’s 
Pact; 

II (a) [The League] welcomes The State of Kuwayt as a member of The 
League of Arab States; 

(b) [The Arab States] supports the application of The State of Kuwayt 
for membership in The United Nations; 

III The Arab States undertake to offer effective assistance to safeguard 
the independence of Kuwayt on the basis of her request—and the 
Council empowers the Secretary-General to undertake the neces¬ 
sary measures to carry out this resolution at the earliest possible 
moment.®® 

Kuwayt was admitted to membership of the Arab League and her 
representative, Abd al-Aziz Husayn, Kuwayt’s Ambassador to 
Egypt, attended the meeting on 20 July and declared his country’s 
readiness to fulfil her obligations under the League’s Pact.®^ 

It devolved upon Abd al-Khaliq Hassuna, Secretary-General of 
the League, to provide assistance for Kuwayt in accordance with the 
Council’s resolution. Kuwayt had already sent a memorandum to 
the League on 18 July indicating her desire to replace the British by 
an Arab force, and agreement between the Shaykh of Kuwayt and 
the League’s Secretary-General was reached on 12 August dealing 


Arab League, Proceedings of the Council, 35th sess., p. 45. Ibid., p. 49. 
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with the technical nature of the force. On the same day the Shaykh 
asked Britain to evacuate her forces in preparation for the arrival of 
the Arab force. The total force, coming mainly from Saudi Arabia, 
consisted of 3,000 soldiers, and the rest was supplied by the U.A.R., 
Syria, and Jordan.®^ 

On 10 October Kuwayt announced the complete evacuation of the 
British force. Two days later the U.A.R. decided to remove her 
forces from Kuwayt—owing to disagreement among the Arab 
states.^® But the other forces of the Arab League remained for another 
year, providing a moral, if not an effective military, shield against 
attack. Qasim, however, though continuing to reiterate his claim, 
made no move to use force, but he severed diplomatic relations with 
countries that had recognized Kuwayfs independence, as his 
Foreign Minister had warned at the end of December 1961, and thus 
isolated himself rather than the countries he sought to hurt by 
diplomatic action. 

Qasim’s Kuwayt venture ended in a fiasco, for the country he 
claimed emerged adequately protected by individual or collective 
action. His threat inspired the Shaykh of Kuwayt to grant his 
people democratic freedoms to demonstrate that what his people 
could gain under his benevolent rule was denied to the people of 
'Iraq. Moreover, the Shaykh, appreciating the new forces that came 
into his country, realized that his kingdom’s political system must 
keep pace with social and economic progress.®^ 

No sooner had the Qasim regime been overthrown in 1963 than 
the Shaykh of Kuwayt sent a telegram to Colonel Arif, 'Iraq’s new 
President, congratulating him on the fall of the Qasim regime, and 
Arif replied by a cable in the same vein.®^ This exchange of cables 
was construed as expressing the mutual desire of Iraq and Kuwayt 
to restore friendly relations. On 4 October 1963 a communique was 
issued, following negotiations between the two countries, in which it 
was announced that Iraq recognized Kuwayt’s independence, and 
that the two countries agreed to promote mutual economic, com- 

See memo, submitted by the Secretary-General of the Arab League to the 
Council on 15 Aug. 1961 (ibid., pp. 62-3) and subsequent discussion (ibid., pp. 
51-60). 

For Nasir’s letter to the Shaykh explaining the reasons for withdrawal, see 
al-Ahram^ 19 Oct. 1961. 

For a brief discussion on the Kuwayt’s constitutional reform, see M. 
Khadduri, ‘Political Trends in Iraq and Kuwait’, Current History, Feb. 1967, p. 88. 

W. A. 1963, p. 26; A.P.D., p. 24. 
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mercial, and cultural relations.®® Kuwayt was admitted as a member 
of the United Nations on 4 May 1963. 

THE KURDISH QUESTION 

in 'Iraq before independence, to the satisfaction of 
'Iraqi nationalists, stressed the development of a centralized unitary 
state, in contrast with French policy in the Levant which encouraged 
decentralization and local autonomy. The French depended on 
minority groups to maintain their position while the British sought 
to perpetuate their influence by an alliance with the ruling class, 
although the Kurds had been originally regarded as their traditional 
proteges. The British seem to have believed that Arabs and Kurds, as 
well as other minorities, might eventually be welded together to 
create a new national identity based on the territorial concept of the 
newly established Iraqi state and sustained by their common interests. 

A new elite, composed of Kurds and Arabs, was to form the govern¬ 
ing class with whom Britain tried to maintain friendly relations after 
independence and on whom the future integrity of the country would 
be dependent. 

But neither the composite new nationality nor the internal 
stability on which British friendly relations depended had eventuated. 

It is probable that both Kurds and Arabs would have been prepared 
to merge into one nationality Lad there been a conscious effort to 
create a new national identity.! The Arabs have been unconsciously ^ 
discouraged from moving swiftly towards the achievement of such 
an objective by at least two important factors. First, Arab society, /V 
which is divided into Sunnis and Shi'is by historical and religious- 
differences, remained too strong to be superseded by a new national 
identity. The merging of the Kurds—a solidly Sunni community— 
with the Sunni Arabs was considered by the Shi'a to weaken their 
position and therefore was resisted by almost half of the population of 
the country. Secondly, the Sunni Arabs themselves had been deflected 
from merging with Kurds by the upsurge of Arab nationalism, 
despite their keen interest in maintaining 'Iraqi territorial integrity^ ( 
After independence, the Arabs of 'Iraq were caught in the upsurge of'" 
pan-Arabism which sought to achieve an Arab union on a federal or 
unitary basis. This move discouraged the Kurds from uniting with a 
people not prepared to perpetuate the political independence of the 
66 Text ibid., pp. 723-4; AP.D., p. 414. 
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country in which the Kurds were to be a part or accepting the 
nationality with which they were to be identified. This paradoxical 
situation militated against the full development of an 'Iraqi 
nationality, a problem about which more will be said later.®’ 

Arab failure to create a new national identity distinct from Arab 
nationalism was no doubt the main reason why the Kurds relied on 
Kurdish nationalism for survival. The Kurdish nationalism that had 
been in the making before the creation of the 'Iraqi state naturally 
began to grow and was given impetus by the corresponding growth 
of Arab nationalism, without an attempt to discourage either trend 
or to impress on both Kurds and Arabs the necessity of stressing 
the supremacy of the 'Iraqi national identity. On the contrary, the 
Government often deliberately tried to restrain or check the growth 
of Kurdish nationalism by imposing certain administrative restric¬ 
tions, while it allowed the spread of pan-Arab propaganda. As a 
result, the Kurds always had certain reservations about the policy of 
the Government and could not regard an 'Iraqi national identity as a 
substitute for Kurdish nationalism. 

The situation might have improved after World War II had the 
'Iraqi Government relaxed restrictions on political parties and fol¬ 
lowed a tolerant policy, for both Arabs and Kurds hopefully looked 
for a regime in which both would enjoy the democratic freedoms 
promised during the war. In 1946 the Kurds applied for permission 
to organize a Kurdish political party, but their application was 
rejected on the ground that such a party was ‘nationalist* and 
inconsistent with other parties in the country. Since the Istiqlal and 
some other parties stressed Arab nationalism, the Government’s 
rejection of a Kurdish demand was naturally construed as a restric¬ 
tion of Kurdish rights. Only in left-wing parties, licensed or unli¬ 
censed, could the Kurds participate without necessarily abandoning 
their national character, and their young men were attracted by them. 
Leftist ideas had no great appeal to Kurds before World War II, but 
after the war socialist and Communist ideas began to spread more 
widely among them. Since young Arabs had a choice between right 
parties advocating pan-Arabism or left parties—socialist and 
Communists^—young Kurds were bound to co-operate with left 
parties, although some supported clandestine Kurdish nationalist 
activities. Before and during World War II, Kurdish nationalist 
outbursts took the form of tribal uprisings, but the authorities 

See ch. 10. 
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suppressed them by force on the ground that they were rebellions led 
by a tribal chief who challenged the authority of the central Govern¬ 
ment.®® Nothing constructive had been done to win the confidence of 
the Kurds and the root cause of dissatisfaction remained virtually 
untouched. 

The July Revolution was welcomed by both young Arabs and 
young Kurds, and even older Kurds, who might have taken the 
golden opportunity of raising a revolt before the new regime could 
gain control of the country, joined in supporting the Revolutionary 
regime. The Free Officers sympathized with the Kurds, and Qasim 
offered to co-operate with their leaders as co-partners with Arabs 
within the framework of 'Iraqi unity. ®^ Not only were leading 
Kurds appointed to high posts, but also certain privileges were 
restored to them.’® A large number of Kurds who had been in exile 
were allowed to return and those in prison were released. Most 
important, of course, was the return from Russia on 5 October 1958 
of MuUa Mustafa of Barzan, who had gone into exile after the 
collapse of his revolt in 1946. No sooner had the news of the July 
Revolution reached Mulla Mustafa than he had wired his congratula¬ 
tions to Qasim and asked permission for himself and his companions 
to return. Qasim lost no time in issuing instructions to provide for 
the return of all political exiles, including Communists who had been 
deprived of citizenship, at the expense of the 'Iraqi Government. 
Upon his return to Baghdad, Mulla Mustafa was met at the airport 
by ministers, officers, and many of his friends, and he stayed there 
as a guest of the Government. To him as well as his family and close 
supporters allowances were given on monthly basis. For several days 
deputations arrived from various parts of the country to welcome 
Mulla Mustafa. He paid a number of courtesy visits to Qasim in 
which he congratulated him on the success of the Revolution and 
thanked him for his readiness to assist exiles to return to their father- 
land. It was understood that the two had reached full understanding 
on matters concerning co-operation between Arabs and Kurds. 

For a discussion of Mulla Mustafa’s uprisings, see Colonel Hasan Mustafa, 
al-Barzaniun (Beirut, 1965); and Derk Kinnane, The Kurds and Kurdistan 
(London, 1964). 

See art. 3 of the provisional constitution. 

Khalid al-Naqshbandi, a colonel in the Iraqi Army and a member of a pro¬ 
minent Kurdish family from Amadiya, was appointed a member of the Sover¬ 
eignty Council; and Baba Ali, son of Shaykh Mahmud of Sulaymaniya, was 
appointed Minister of Communications. 

See al-Bilad, 9 Sept. 1958. 
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Qasim showed great interest in Mulla Mustafa as a supporter of his 
regime but failed to understand the forces of Kurdish nationalism. 

Young Kurds very soon became active in Baghdad and many of 
them who had been sympathetic with the Communist movement 
either joined the Communist Party or co-operated with it. To these, 
Kurdish nationalism and Communism were not irreconcilable. A 
monthly magazine called HiwC:, published under the auspices of the 
Kurdish Club, openly interpreted Kurdish nationalism in Marxist 
terminology. But very soon other papers appeared, such as Khabat, 
and there was lively interest in the Kurdish language and culture. In 
the meantime young Kurds in Europe and the West began supporting 
Arab-Kurdish co-operation. Meetings and conferences were held at 
which resolutions were passed supporting the new Revolutionary 
regime, but the underlying tone was always to stress Kurdish 
culture and language, although political aspirations were necessarily 
implied. 

Like other political parties the K.D.P. began to operate before it 
was licensed in 1960.^^ Some members had close connections with 
the 'Iraqi Communist Party, but the K.D.P. as a whole stressed 
essentially Kurdish national aspirations, which may usefully be 
outlined.^® The leading figure in the party, before Mulla Mustafa 
had become its leader, was, as has been seen, Ibrahim Ahmad. His 
official position was Secretary-General of the party, but he proved 
to be the most active member of the group. The son of a middle-class 
family, he was born in Sulaymaniya in 1920 and received his ele¬ 
mentary education there. He went to Baghdad for his high school 
education and entered the Law College for higher studies.Like 
many other young men of his generation he became engaged in 
nationalist activities before graduation and he clashed with the 
authorities of the Old Regime as early as 1937. After serving a three- 
year term in prison he became the Secretary-General of the K.D.P. 
in 1952. He shared the grievances against the ruling Oligarchy of the 
young Arabs of his generation, and advocated with other liberals the 
establishment of a truly democratic regime. These views had often 
been denounced under the Old Regime as Communistic, and 

See above, p. 144 and Dana A. Schmidt, Journey Among Brave Men (New 
York, 1964), ch. 8. 

See Henry Easton, ‘Kurdish Nationalism in Iraq Since 1958’, Kurdish 
Journal June 1955, pp. 10-14. 

He sat in one of my classes in the Central Secondary School of Baghdad 
during 1934-6 and possibly in the Law College during World War 11. 
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Ibrahim’s socialist leanings must have been looked upon as too 
radical to the rulers of 'Iraq. To the Communists, however, Ibrahim 
was looked upon as a bourgeois and as narrowly Kurdish in outlook. 
The K.D.P., like its prototype the National Democratic Party, was 
regarded as a partner in a National Union Front and not as a truly 
Communist party. 

Neither Qasim, however, nor the new regime seems to have 
attempted to implement the assurance of the provisional constitution 
that Kurds would be free and equal partners with the Arabs. The 
Kurds had assumed that this would mean administrative autonomy 
within Kurdistan, a fairer share of economic development projects 
and social services, and the promotion of Kurdish language and 
culture. But the Revolutionary regime did little or nothing to 
improve social and economic conditions in Kurdistan. The Kurds 
therefore became disillusioned, but the K.D.P. advocated no revolu¬ 
tionary course in trying to achieve its objectives. That the Kurdish 
war broke out two years after the Revolution, in which the K.D.P. 
necessarily became involved, was due to other contributing factors 
with which the K.D.P. had nothing to do. 

Mulla Mustafa, though reluctantly accepted as the leader of the 
K.D.P., belonged to an older generation. The son of a tribal shaykh 
and dependent on the tribal loyalty of his followers, his views of 
Kurdish nationalism necessarily differed from those of young Kurds. 
He had received a religious education, entitling him to be called 
Mulla, but his visits to Persia and his long exile in the Soviet Union, 
where he was given the military rank of a general, must have broad¬ 
ened his view of public affairs. Since his return from Russia, coincid¬ 
ing with the revival of Kurdish nationalism, Mulla Mustafa’s 
national stature had risen despite his narrow tribal background."^® 
The Kurds naturally expected that he would be able to improve 
relations between Arabs and Kurds. However, neither with the 
young nor the older Kurds could Qasim keep up the high hopes 
which the July Revolution had initially inspired. 

As soon as Mulla Mustafa returned to Barzan he began to 
consolidate his position among its tribes. Qasim sought to rally 
Kurdish support through him, but Qasim’s policy was not at all 
reassuring to the Kurds. Mulla Mustafa, with greater resources now 
made available to him, began to assert his political influence at the 

See C. J. Edmonds, ‘The Kurds and the Revolution in Iraq’, Middle East 
Journal, xiii (1959), pp. 7-8. 
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expense of other tribal shaykhs, especially the Zibari tribes, tradi¬ 
tional enemies of the Barzanis. But this move must have alarmed 
Qasim, who saw in Mulla Mustafa’s leadership a challenge to his 
authority in the Kurdish provinces. 

In 1960 Mulla Mustafa accepted an invitation from the Soviet 
Union for the anniversary celebration of the October Revolution in 
Moscow. After four months, he returned in March 1961.'^® In his 
absence, Qasim withdrew some of the privileges which he had given 
him and his family, and some of Mulla Mustafa’s rivals, including 
his brother Shaykh Ahmad, went to Baghdad to pledge their loyalty 
to the Sole Leader. Upon Mulla Mustafa’s return, these leaders 
made plain their disapproval of his leadership, and the Mulla, in 
order to reassert his power, decided to defeat his opponents and 
devote his energies to the threat presented by Qasim. In July he began 
to extend his power in the northern provinces by force, and clashed 
with the "Iraqi police. He had first begun by attacking the Zibari 
tribes and their allies as early as 1959, presumably because with 
Government support they had been preparing to strike the Barzani 
tribes. They were defeated with heavy losses and many fled to 
Turkey. Mulla Mustafa, at a time when Qasim had just become 
preoccupied with the Kuwayt crisis, without much difficulty im¬ 
posed his control over a large area extending from the Turkish 
borders to Sulaymaniya, and Qasim regarded this as a threat to his 
regime. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak of hostilities was a trifling 
incident which took place at Ranya, a small Kurdish town, following 
complaints concerning the conduct of Government officials and 
policemen embodied in a memorandum which was submitted to the 
Government. The text of the memorandum was made public and 
commented on unfavourably by the press. Without trying to investi¬ 
gate the causes of the Kurdish complaints, Qasim sent instructions to 
the police to deal harshly with the situation and ordered his forces to 
suppress what he regarded as an uprising against the state. Mulla 
Mustafa, who had nothing to do with the Ranya incident, was 
drawn into the conflict because he was bound to support the Kurdish 
leaders in that area. At the end of August he sent Qasim a note 

Whether Mulla Mustafa had been promised anything while in the Soviet 
Union is not known. But on his way back he made a statement to the press in 
which he said that he wanted ‘the realization of legitimate Kurdish aspirations 
without affecting the existence and integrity of the Iraqi Republic’ (Kinnane, 
p. 64). 
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demanding the restoration of democratic freedoms and the recogni¬ 
tion of Kurdish autonomy."^’ 

While these events had been taking place in the north, the K.D.P. 
leaders in Baghdad, though sympathetic to Mulla Mustafa’s demands, 
did not participate in the war. They had, early in June 1961, sub¬ 
mitted a series of requests to Qasim on the basis of the provisional 
constitution. These requests were concerned with specific matters 
such as schooling, extended use of the Kurdish language, the building 
of roads and establishment of hospitals. Qasim’s reaction, especially 
after the armed conflict with Mulla Mustafa began, was to suppress 
Kurdish newspapers, declare the K.D.P. illegal, and arrest Kurdish 
leaders. Some, like Ibrahim Ahmad, first went into hiding, but later 
most of them escaped to the Kurdish provinces. It is interesting to 
note that the K.D.P., having advocated peaceful methods in the 
past, chose to support Mulla Mustafa’s movement. The Mulla, 
though no politician himself, was now in his true element, and 
determined to achieve Kurdish autonomy by force since Qasim 
failed to fulfil the pledge he had given. 

What were Mulla Mustafa’s ideas and political objectives? Asked 
by a newspaper correspondent whether he was the President of the 
K.D.P., the Mulla replied: T am not the President of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party’.He obviously seems to have disagreed with K.D.P. 
bodies, whom he described as too lazy to take responsibility, on the 
methods of achieving autonomy, but he was not necessarily opposed 
to the policy or ultimate objectives of the party. After his conflict 
with Qasim, Mulla Mustafa began to regard himself as the leader of 
the Kurdish people as a whole and not merely as the head of a 
particular organization. Like the Free Officers, he thought of him¬ 
self as leading a ‘revolutionary’ movement which would achieve 
Kurdish national aspirations. His immediate objective was to 
achieve ‘autonomy’, but his ultimate objective was not clear, for 
his conception of ‘autonomy’ has not yet been fully explained. 

He envisages [said Adamson] a Kurdistan which would take one-third of 
Iraq’s oil revenues—a share proportionate to Kurdistan’s population— 
and a similar share of the seats in a new assembly in Baghdad. Local 
government, the region’s own finances and development and education 

’’ Information supplied by some Kurdish informants during the winter’s visit 
to Baghdad in June i968. See David Adamson, The Kurdish War (London, 1964), 
p. 150. 

’8 Ibid., p. 148. 
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would be in the hands of the government of the autonomous state, as 
would be the police and her own defence forces. 

Although in these broad terms autonomy may come very close to 
independence, Mulla Mustafa has always insisted that he would be 
satisfied with autonomy. What autonomy precisely meant when the 
time came for implementation, he has not clearly indicated, but his 
demands seem to have increased after each successful step. As a 
revolutionary leader, Mulla Mustafa’s immediate aim is to achieve 
autonomy, but he is practical enough to realize that this may take a 
very long time and he has laid down no definite plans for the future. 
Asked what would become of him if autonomy were achieved, he 
replied that he would retire.®® The Mulla, who at heart wishes to 
conform to traditional pattern of authority, realizes that Kurdish 
nationalism depends ultimately on the young generation, and seems 
to be willing to dispose of the control of Kurdish public affairs to the 
K.D.P. leaders. But the K.D.P. leaders are not prepared to take over 
the leadership of the movement from Mulla Mustafa—his leadership 
is now too important to the Kurds. The goals of the K.D.P. may be 
said to be implied in the proposals and aspiration of its leaders who 
began to formulate them in official notes and public statements after 
the overthrow of the Qasim regime in 1963. But to these we shall 
return later. 

While Qasim was still in power no compromise was contemplated, 
although proposals for peaceful settlement had been submitted by 
some of the political parties. Qasim was determined to crush Mulla 
Mustafa and he seems to have underestimated the strength of 
nationalism that rallied the Kurds behind their leader. Military 
operations continued for over two years, in which Mulla Mustafa 
inflicted heavy losses on thetlraqi army in the initial stages, especially 
during the winter; but lat^pr the Traqi army forced the Mulla’s 
forces to withdraw to the ru’gged mountainous area and the military 
operations came to a stalemate. It is significant to bear in mind that 
the war, though it constituted a threat to Qasim, gave him an excuse 
to dispatch to the area of disturbances the military whom he had 
suspected of plotting against him. But the war was in the meantime, 
a drain on the economy of Uhe country and it alienated a public 

Ibid., p. 147. ‘We are fightiiig for autonomy, as you know’, said Mulla 
Mustafa to Dana Schmidt. ‘It is known in the world that all people have ri^ts. 
We, too, have our rights, like other people in the world’ (Schmidt, p. 202). 

Adamson, pp. 161 & 165. 
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which had already been disenchanted with Qasim. It accordingly 
encouraged the elements opposed to Qasim to move more swiftly 
to depose him since they realized that the people had not been with 
him. The Kurdish war, therefore, may be regarded as one of the 
important causes of Qasim’s fall.®^ 

qasim’s foreign policy 

Revolutions are not likely to effect a radical departure in foreign 
policy, for there are certain forces governing foreign policy which 
the authors of a revolution may temporarily disregard but cannot 
indefinitely ignore if the new regime is to endure. New ideas and 
ideals may influence foreign policy, but they tend to reflect hopes 
and aspirations rather than necessarily the real interests of nations. 

Qasim’s foreign policy was governed by essentially the same forces 
that shaped the foreign policy of the Old Regime, and he tried to 
modify it only to the extent of not endangering his regime. The more 
insecure Qasim began to feel, the more he departed from traditional 
patterns of foreign policy under the pressures of one ideology or 
another. 

The foreign policy of the Old Regime, reputed to have been 
largely shaped by General Nuri, consisted in the main in asserting 
'Iraq’s independence and in pursuing a policy of alliances which 
would protect that independence. As an old Arab nationalist. 
General Nuri could naturally see the value of Arab solidarity; but 
he also appreciated the common interests 'Iraq always had with her 
non-Arab neighbours, especially Turkey and Persia. His principal 
error was in over-stressing 'Iraq’s common interests with her non- 
Arab neighbours at the expense of Arab solidarity at a time when 
pan-Arab excitement had reached a high pitch, and in ignoring the 
ideological cry for neutralism which had dominated the Arab world 
—one might say the Arab-Asian bloc—in which 'Iraq remained the 
committed oasis in a vast neutralist desert. He was guilty in the eyes 
of pan-Arabs because he promised neutrality but committed 'Iraq 
to the West and talked about Arab solidarity but antagonized the 
U.A.R. Nuri tried to justify his policy by arguing that 'Iraq was weak 
and therefore needed the friendship of a Great Power (or Powers) 
which would provide her with weapons and technical assistance in 

For further development of the Kurdish question after the fall of Qasim see 
below, pp. 268"78. 
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order to stand on her feet. His critics replied that 'Iraq’s need for 
weapons and technical know-how could he obtained from other 
Powers and not only from the West, and 'Iraq’s adherence to Arab 
solidarity would provide the necessary strength which Nuri had 
unwittingly undermined by heavy dependence on Western Powers. 
Opposition to Nuri originated essentially from domestic issues, but 
his opponents concentrated on foreign policy because it conflicted 
with an ideology that has become predominant in Arab politics. 

Qasim, though opposed to General Nuri on domestic policy, had 
no quarrel with him on foreign policy. As a former protege of Nuri, 
he had the opportunity of observing at first hand the implementation 
of his policy with Britain, Turkey, and Persia. But Qasim may have 
had a cogent reason to disagree with Nuri on 'Iraq’s isolation from 
Arab solidarity. The proclamation of the July Revolution,®^ though 
it touches briefly on foreign policy, is very significant because it 
reveals Qasim’s own ideas about foreign policy on the eve of the 
Revolution (although Arif also claimed authorship of the pro¬ 
clamation).®® Three points were stressed in the proclamation: (1) 
co-ordination of brotherly ties with Arab and Muslim states; (2) 
conformity with the U.N. Charter; (3) respect for agreements and 
pacts which were in the interests of the country, including the pro¬ 
posals of the Bandung Conference. In this proclamation Qasim had 
shown himself to be as much interested in cultivating friendly 
relations with Arab countries as with Turkey and Persia, since he 
put Muslim states on an equal footing with Arab states. Conformity 
with the U.N. Charter paid lip-service to a world forum in which the 
non-aligned nations played a significant role. As to agreements with 
other Powers, it is significant to note that Qasim did not repudiate 
any essential commitment (e.g. the Baghdad Pact), and he made it 
clear that agreements which were consistent with 'Iraqi interests 
would be respected. 

No sooner had Qasim begun to handle problems of foreign policy 
than he realized that the demands of ideological groups ran contrary 
to the permanent factors affecting 'Iraq’s foreign relations as well as 

See above, p. 47. 

Even if the proclamation was the product of the joint authority of Qasim and 
Arif, credit must be given to Qasim for the statement on foreign policy; for, on 
the basis of the background of these two men as well as subsequent events, it was 
Qasim who asserted ‘Iraq’s independence while Arif leaned toward the pan- 
Arab movement. Moreover, Qasim showed more interest in foreign affairs than 
Arif. 
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to his own convictions. These ideological groups, whether pan-Arabs 
or Communists, demanded an immediate withdrawal from the 
Baghdad Pact, repudiation of the Anglo-'Iraqi agreement (on air 
bases), and termination of the American military and technical 
assistance. The pan-Arabs, prompted by the overriding principle of 
Arab unity, pressed for an immediate union with the U.A.R. The 
Communists, on the other hand, lukewarm to Arab union, demanded 
Soviet co-operation and friendship. The press published an avalanche 
of public statements denouncing imperialism, and the various 
ideological groups raised one kind of slogan on foreign policy or 
another. But Qasim preferred to keep quiet, making no statement 
that would compromise 'Iraq’s independence or her basic national 
interests. In principle, he said that he was prepared to deal with all 
Powers on the basis of respect and mutual interests without entering 
into formal alliances. He also stressed neutrality and Arab solidarity. 

After the July Revolution, four basic points may sum up 'Iraq’s 
foreign policy. These were: (1) her independence; (2) Arab solidarity; 
(3) friendly relations with Turkey and Persia; (4) neutrality in the 
East-West conflict. To what extent had Qasim been able to conform 
to these demands ? 

A policy of Arab solidarity and neutrality had in fact been 
proclaimed immediately after the July Revolution, and an agreement 
with the U.A.R. signed on 20 August 1958, gave an expression to 
this policy. There was an instantaneous favourable reaction to 
'Iraq’s return to the Arab fold; Nuri, it was then maintained, had 
caused the Arab house to be divided against itself. In an effort to 
avoid antagonizing Turkey and Persia, Qasim made no move to 
repudiate the Baghdad Pact; but, under pressure from both pan- 
Arabs and Communists, he failed to attend the meetings of the 
Baghdad Pact Council, leaving the matter for future decision.®^ 
When Arif made unfavourable remarks about Persia in some of 
his speeches, Qasim is reported to have rebuked him. Moreover, 
Qasim declared in no uncertain terms that 'Iraq was to respect her 
obligations under international agreements and concessions (e.g. oil 
contracts), and would participate in international organizations of 
which she was a member. These declarations allayed suspicion and 
resulted, within two weeks, in the recognition of the new regime by 

The authors of the July Revolution perhaps also tried to avoid giving the im¬ 
pression that they were^ to continue Gen. Nuri’s policy of alliances which had 
been under attack before the Revolution. 
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almost all foreign states that had friendly relations with the Old 
Regime. It looked then, at least to the independent foreign observer, 
as if 'Iraq had at last normalized her relationships with the outside 
world.^^ 

But there were forces, beyond Qasim’s control, which ran contrary 
to this simple set of rules for 'Iraq’s foreign policy. The pan-Arabs 
maintained that the golden opportunity to achieve Arab union had 
arrived, but Qasim and some of his fellow Free Officers thought that 
the time had not yet come for full Arab union. Arif, supported by 
pan-Arabs within and outside 'Iraq, demanded immediate union and 
was prepared to use force to impose this. Qasim sought the support 
of groups opposed to Arab union, both in military and civilian 
ranks, in order to protect 'Iraq’s independence and to counteract 
the drive to immediate Arab union. This policy necessarily became 
a factor in his foreign policy and he sought the co-operation of 
Powers opposed to Arab union, just as he tried to rally the domestic 
forces opposed to Arab union in order to keep a balance between the 
two camps. 

Just as Nuri relied on a Western alliance to strengthen Iraq’s 
position, so Qasim sought Communist support internally and Soviet 
military and economic assistance externally to assert 'Iraq’s inde¬ 
pendence. Nuri had agreed to co-operate with Nasir on the basis of 
Arab solidarity, but he was not prepared to subordinate 'Iraq’s 
independence to collective Arab action in which 'Iraq’s interest would 
be compromised and her ties with non-Arab nations undermined. 
Qasim found himself in the same awkward position, but the Nasir 
-Nuri conflict was free from the abuse between Nasirites and 
Qasimites. 

Qasim did not find himself at loggerheads only with Nasir. His 
newly established ties with the Soviet Union forced him to terminate 
the formal agreements with Turkey and Persia, which remained only 
on paper, and aroused the hostility of 'Iraq’s non-Arab neighbours. 
Under pressure from pan-Arabs, who accused Qasim of being the 
stooge of Western imperialism, and Communists, who always 
opposed pro-Western alliances, he formally withdrew from the 
Baghdad Pact on 24 March 1959, and his strained relations with 

In his speeches of 14 May 1959 and 14 July 1960 Qasim stated that Iraq’s 
relations with the Eastern bloc had become friendly while they had been strained 
before the July Revolution. He was proud that ^Iraq’s relations with all states. 
Eastern and Western, had at last become equally friendly (Qasim’s Speeches, 
1959, pt. 1, p. 89; and 1960, pp. 271-2). 
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these two former allies, especially Persia (on such questions as the 
Shatt al-Arab and others) reached breaking point. He also showed 
unnecessary hostility towards the West, often using the word 'imperi¬ 
alism’ in a general sense to mean every power to whom he was opposed 
(including Egypt, Israel, and others), although his relations with 
Great Britain began to improve after his quarrel with Nasir. In pan- 
Arab circles it was hinted that Britain supported Qasim against Nasir 
and went so far as to offer him arms; but Qasim preferred to purchase 
arms from the Soviet Union.^® 

In contrast with General Nuri’s foreign policy, which had been 
denounced for having isolated 'Iraq from pan-Arab and Soviet 
blocs, Qasim’s policy isolated 'Iraq from almost all Arab and Western 
countries. His threat to annex Kuwayt, opposed by Arabs and non- 
Arabs alike, resulted in cutting off diplomatic relations with all 
countries that recognized this new state; and his war with the Kurds 
led almost to armed conflict with Persia, and to an embarrassing 
position with the Soviet Union, which supported Kurdish national¬ 
ism. 'Iraq found herself far more isolated from the outside world 
under Qasim than under Nuri. Nor could Qasim win as much 
confidence in the countries whose friendship he sought as had Nuri. 
Towards the end of his career, Qasim was no less isolated from the 
outside world than from his own people. 

RETROSPECT 

Qasim’s attitude towards rival ideological groups was once 
brilliantly summarized by Kamil Chadirchi, when he said: ‘Just as 
the rope-dancer has to maintain his balance by swinging from side 
to side, so did Qasim swing from one ideology to another in order to 
remain in power; but he himself had no leanings towards any 
particular ideology This comment is not meant to be a full 
assessment of Qasim’s policy, but aptly describes his lack of con¬ 
viction in any ideology, because his principal purpose was to perpetu¬ 
ate the military regime over which he presided. In other words, he 
believed in no principle. But if ‘Qasimism’ was the ideology in whose 

1 Britain’s representatives in Baghdad, especially Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, 
seem to have got on rather well with Qasim in comparison with American repre¬ 
sentatives. In 1959 American relations with Nasir began to improve just at the 
time when Nasir-Qasim conflict had reached its apogee. Qasim had never been in 
the U.S.A., while his two visits to England had left deep impressions on him. 

Interview with Chadirchi, 1 Aug. 1966. 
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name Qasim was to reign, it must possess a positive content with 
which the ideas and aspirations of the people would be identified. In 
this, as we have noted, Qasim utterly failed, much as he aspired to 
accomplish by way of reforms. In the last analysis, Qasim had to 
rely on the manipulation of persons and parties aptly described as 
‘Qasimism’ (i.e. derived from his name ‘the Divider’), but it was a 
negative policy. Was Qasim unaware of the narrowness of this policy 
and did he ever make an attempt to formulate a positive content in it ? 

Qasim, it is true, showed no interest in political doctrines; but he 
developed his own political methods. Above all, he adopted the 
method of manoeuvring or plotting, as the manner in which he ousted 
Arif and Shawwaf demonstrated. He displayed patience and outward 
calmness while he laid plots before he showed his hand, and his 
manipulation of the ideological groups gave the false impression that 
he had irrevocably committed himself to one group against the other. 
When he lured the Communists to agitate in his favour against pan- 
Arabs, he gave the impression that his future had become dependent 
on Communists, but very soon it became apparent that he was no 
Communist sympathizer. After the attempt on his life, he forgave 
the young who participated in the plot and came very near to 
reconciling pan-Arab leaders; but his failure to allow the pan-Arab 
attack on the Communists fell short of their demands, although the 
Communists had also begun to suffer restrictive measures. 

Qasim’s policy of balancing forces endeared him neither to pan- 
Arabs nor to Communists, and it became a matter of time for either 
group to tolerate him until such a balance might be changed in 
favour of either one. Qasimism necessarily meant the eventual 
isolation of Qasim from the country’s leaders and groups, for in the 
end he was trusted by nobody, although the Communists showed 
more readiness to support his regime when pan-Arabs began to 
regain power. Qasim’s position became increasingly precarious and 
his fall was expected at any moment during the latter part of his 
career.®^ 

Qasim was not unaware of the precariousness of his position and 
realized that in the last analysis his regime rested on the support of 
the army. He possessed a practical turn of mind, and concentrated 

In a letter to the author (dated 14 Nov, 1967), Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid 
stated: ‘Qasim’s fall may be said to have been caused by “political blindness”, 
with which he had been afflicted a year before his end, and which rendered him 
unable to distinguish between a friend and a foe. Hence, all forces conspired 
against him and caused his fall.’ 
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on keeping the army immune from ideological influences by constant 
purging of disloyal elements. The army, however, was infested with 
ideological cells and there was no way of knowing how far he could 
safely pursue the policy of constantly purging it. He seems to have 
deluded himself that once he kept the army permanently under 
control, he would be able to steer his way safely among conflicting 
groups by manipulation until his Sole-leadership was firmly estab¬ 
lished without rival. Qasim’s policy of balancing forces grew out of 
the exigencies of his circumstances, for in practice it was the only 
course left for him, and he was both mentally and temperamentally 
fitted to apply it. 

Qasim often resorted to foreign ventures in order to divert the 
attention of a divided nation from internal to foreign affairs. He 
almost succeeded in selecting issues to which public opinion might 
have responded favourably, had he known how to handle foreign 
affairs with care. The claim to the sovereignty of Kuwayt was a case 
in point. He raised an issue which would have excited the public by 
reasserting 'Iraq’s alleged rights which previous governments had 
not been able to make good; but the offensive manner in which he 
raised the claim was repugnant to 'Iraqi public opinion and to 
Kuwayt and resulted in his isolation externally just as he was 
isolated internally. Qasim also talked about a plan which he had 
formulated for the restoration of Palestine to its people, which kept 
many impatiently waiting for the day of implementation, but nothing 
beyond pious statements came of this.®® More serious was, of course 
the Kurdish war, which created mixed feeling in the country. Towards 
the end of his regime there was a feeling that the war was unneces¬ 
sarily prolonged, and it was thought that only a change in the regime 
would bring it to an end. 

Qasimism, a negative policy of manipulation, necessarily led to the 
isolation of Qasim internally and his country externally. To break 
this isolationism there was only one solution—Qasim must go. The 
army moved to take the drastic step since there was no other way of 
removing him. 

For occasional references to Palestine, see speeches on 5 May & 23 June and 
11 & 15 Aug. 1960 (Qasim’s Speeches^ 1960, pp. 183 ff, 350 ff). For text of the 
Arab Higher Committee’s appeal to Arab Governments to help Palestine, to 
which Qasim responded, see al-Zaman, 9 Jan. 1960. 
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Arab Socialism: The Ba'thist Approach 

To overthrow a military dictatorship by civil resistance is an almost 
impossible task, unless the army’s loyalty to the regime is alienated 
or the area of civil disturbances is so widely spread that the regime is 
incapable of bringing it under control. In Traq, civil resistance to 
military rule had neither been continuous nor effective, even though 
public dissatisfaction with the military had become widespread, and 
the attempt to end military rule by the assassination of the dictator 
proved to be exceedingly difficult and was rejected by many on the 
ground that it carried with it a criminal taint. After the attempt on 
his life in 1959, Qasim was so closely guarded in all his official and 
unofficial movements by secret police and by officers carrying 
machine-guns—the scene was horrifying when he appeared to grace 
an Embassy party surrounded by a heavily armed bodyguard—that 
nobody, not even someone prepared to commit suicide, dared attack 
him.^ 

In the circumstances, there was no alternative for a civilian group 
than to persuade a faction of young officers opposed to Qasim’s rule 
to raise an open military rebellion, even at the risk of provoking civil 
war. The group that was ready to influence officers likely to take 
action was, of course, the Ba'th Party. Its members had the reputa¬ 
tion of not being afraid to face danger in their struggle against 
military dictatorship ever since their unsuccessful attempt on Qasim’s 
life in 1959. They had impressed the public with their courage when 
they defended their party’s policy in the Mahdawi Court without 
fear of death sentences. They entered into bloody battles with the 
Communists at the height of the ideological warfare to the great 
satisfaction of many a nationalist. Small wonder that these young 
men proved to be the only possible group which could incite a 
rebellion in the army, for they were determined to act without 
hesitation and were able to carry the country with them. For nearly 
two years they were busy devising one plot after another and 

^ In 1961 Qasim told one of the Ambassadors that he had discovered 27 secret 
plots against him since the attempt on his life in 1959. 
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patiently weighing the chances of success of each, but Qasim’s 
efficient police made it exceedingly difficult for them to move. When 
they finally succeeded in carrying out one of these plots, whose 
margin of success was not very great, on 8 February 1963, the army 
turned to them to govern the country. Once in power, they had a 
golden opportunity of realizing the goals of their party. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 14 RAMADAN 1382 (8 FEBRUARY 1963) 

Despite attempts to divert public attention from internal to foreign 
affairs, Qasim’s personal rule began to show signs of disintegration in 
1962, and both the army and police began to tighten control over 
elements suspected of disloyalty to the regime. In 1961-2 the Ba'th 
Party became increasingly active and its official, though unlicensed, 
organ al-Ishtiraki (the Socialist) was secretly circulated in ever- 
increasing numbers.^ Early in 1961 the Ba'th resumed its work when 
Ali Salih al-Sa'di, one of its active young members, was entrusted 
with the leadership of the party and a military committee for co¬ 
ordinating military and civil war activities was established. In the 
meantime, the party began to devise plans to overthrow the regime. 
Several plans had been made during 1962, but some seem to have 
been impossible to carry out and others became directly or indirectly 
known to Qasim, because his chief of military intelligence kept a 
vigilant eye on the movements of the military. Meanwhile, the Ba'th 
Party intensified its underground agitation in order to prepare the 
public for the forthcoming uprising and to justify military rebellion 
on the ground that it was raised in response to popular demand. 

Matters came to a head when students in Government high schools 
went on strike on 27 December 1962. The strike was prompted by a 
trifling incident in one of the Baghdad high schools originating in a 
quarrel between the son of Mahdawi, President of the High Military 
Court, and another student. When the school tried to enforce 
discipline on both students, Mahdawi intervened on behalf of his 
son. The students of the school went on strike in protest and were 
joined by students in other high schools and the University of 
Baghdad. The general strike was a manifestation of disaffection 
which the Ba'th Party exploited to create conditions favourable for 
the forthcoming military rebellion. Despite the strict secrecy of 

2 The Ba’th Party, Bayan Siyasi Hawl al-Wad* abRahin (Baghdad, 1961); and 
al-Ishtiraki (Baghdad), Aug. 1962, pp. 2-3. 
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Ba'th contacts with the military, Qasim received intelligence of an i 

impending plot against him in December 1962, but he knew the ! 

names of only some, not all, the conspirators and ordered their 
arrest. Qasim is reported to have summoned some of the officers 
whom he suspected to his office and lectured them with angry ' 

arrogance on their ambition to overthrow the Government. He 
warned them that in the past he had already arrested and executed 
rebels who dared to expose the Revolutionary regime to danger. On 
3 February 1963 Qasim ordered the arrest of Salih Mahdi Ammash, 
one of the active Ba'th officers. On the following day, the civilian 
leaders met to view the situation. The Government, having received : 

intelligence about the meeting, arrested Ali Salih al-Sa*di and 
several other members. Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, head of the military 
group, issued instructions to fellow members to raise the rebellion 
on 8 February, two weeks earlier than planned, before Qasim moved 
to arrest other Ba'th leaders.® 

The centre of defection was the garrison at Abu Ghurayb, a suburb 
to the west of Baghdad, where a strong tank force was in the hands 
of Ba'th officers, supported by nationalist officers in the near-by 
Ramadi province. Four units of tanks were prepared to attack 
Baghdad, one to move towards the Ministry of Defence, the second 
towards the Rashid Camp, the third towards the Washshash Camp, 
and the fourth to capture the radio station at Abu Ghurayb. Since 
Qasim’s headquarters in the Ministry of Defence had been heavily 
fortified, a direct attack by a land force was not considered to be 
decisive. It was therefore decided to subject the fortified compound 
of the Defence Department to heavy attack by air before it would be 
stormed by tanks. It was also decided to strike first at Rashid Camp, 
south of Baghdad, where a strong force loyal to Qasim might come 
swiftly to his rescue, and to capture a supply of ammunition in the 
north of Abu Ghurayb before the entire force moved towards 
Baghdad. When all these preparations had been completed, the 
officers were ready for the signal to move. 

The signal was given when two planes left the Habbaniya air base, 
situated to the west of the Euphrates, at 8 a.m. on 14 Ramadan (8 
February), the month of fasting when official work was considerably 

® The principal officers who took an active part in the preparation of the 
military uprising were Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, Salih Mahdi Ammash, Hardan 
al-Tikriti, Mundhir al-Wandawi, Abd al-Sattar Abd al-Latif, and Khalid 
al-Shawi. 
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reduced, and attacked the Rashid Camp, where some nine planes 
were on the ground and were immediately immobilized. Jalal al- 
Awqati, the able commander of the air force and a loyal supporter of 
Qasim, had in the meantime been killed in cold blood early in the 
morning. Within a few minutes the two planes appeared over the 
compound of the Ministry of Defence, where Qasim’s office as Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence was located, and bombed it. The 
moment of attack was chosen early in the morning because Qasim 
preferred to work at night and to retire then. It was assumed that 
Qasim would still be asleep at 8 a.m., and in Ramadan most people 
who fast do not ordinarily start work early and therefore traffic in 
the city would not be very heavy. This would allow tanks and 
armoured cars to move quickly into the city and proceed to Qasim’s 
headquarters unhampered by civilian traffic. Two more planes left 
Habbaniya soon afterwards and joined the others in attacking 
Qasim’s headquarters. But Qasim had not been in his headquarters 
that night and had spent the night at home. When bombs had been 
dropped on Rashid Camp, Mahdawi telephoned Qasim to break the 
news to him, and Qasim told him that he was on his way to see him. 
Qasim and Mahdawi made their way to Taha al-Shaykh Ahmad, 
Chief of Military Operations, and the three, accompanied by an 
aide-de-camp, left immediately for the Ministry of Defence and 
entered through a side gate. It was 9 a.m. when Qasim arrived and 
the bombing, begun an hour before, continued all day till the evening. 

Qasim immediately began to issue orders to loyal officers to 
counter-attack. The telephone cables, it is said, had not been cut 
deliberately so as to let Qasim receive discouraging replies from some 
of the disaffected military units, although some, like those in 
Kazimayn and Ba'quba, responded favourably. Qasim began to 
realize that the rebellion had become serious and tried to contact 
the rebel leaders to arrange an understanding with them, but his 
attempts were to no avail. ^ Soon after the air attack on Qasim’s 
headquarters began, the tanks and armoured cars that started from 
Abu Ghurayb, under the command of Colonel Abd al-Karim Mustafa 
Nasrat, proceeded to occupy the radio station at Abu Ghurayb and 
the tank units which moved towards Baghdad proceeded to the 

^ Talib Shabib told me that when he heard Qasim’s first call he hung up as soon 
as he heard Qasim’s voice (interview with Shabib, 31 Dec. 1966); but Qasim 
seems to have telephoned again and asked Arif to surrender with conditions (see 
Arif, Rose al- Yusuf, 27 June 1966, p. 24). 
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Defence Department and began to storm the heavily fortified 
compound simultaneously with air bombing. While passing through 
Rashid Street, the tanks were subjected to surprise assaults by 
Communists. Four of the tanks that reached the Defence Department 
forced their way into the main gate, but two were destroyed and 
another two immobilized outside the compound. However, it was 
not the storming by tanks but bombing by air that paralysed resist¬ 
ance, which continued until sunset (about 5.30 p.m.), the time of 
fast-breaking, when the counter-attack by Qasim’s force seems to 
have stopped. Nasrat issued a premature message to the public 
declaring that Qasim’s force had collapsed, but in fact the fighting 
stopped only during the night and was resumed with almost equal 
vigour next morning. 

No sooner had the radio fallen to rebel hands than a National 
Council for the Revolutionary Command (N.C.R.C.) was set up by 
the Ba'th Party to replace the Qasim Government, and the radio 
station building became its temporary headquarters. The Council, at 
Ali Salih al-Sa'di’s instance, appointed Abd al-Salam Arif, who had 
made his way to the radio station upon hearing the news of the 
uprising, as temporary President of the Republic, pending the 
establishment of a permanent constitutional regime.^ The first act 
of the N.C.R.C., while Qasim’s force was still fiercely resisting the 
attack, was to issue the following proclamation to the nation almost 
an hour after the attack on Qasim began: 

Honourable citizens of Iraq, with the help of God, Kasem’s regime is 
ended. . . . His regime suppressed liberties, stamped upon dignity, and 
deceived and oppressed our trustful citizens. The Revolution of the 14th 
July [1958] took place in order to bring about a democratic way of life for 
the people to enjoy. But God’s enemy and your enemy, Kasem, exploited 
his position and used all sorts of criminal means to establish his regime.® 
He pretended to seek unity while he isolated Iraq from the procession of 
liberated Arab states and crushed the aspirations of the people. 

Citizens, our striving for the security of our homeland, the unity of our 
people, the future of coming generations, and our belief in the Revolution 
of July 14th has made us assume the responsibility of destroying the corrupt 
group who took over the people’s revolution^ and stopped it from moving 

® In his memoirs Arif gives the impression that he had long been active in the 
preparation of a military uprising, but in fact he was unaware of the Ba*th 
activities and was proposed by some of the leaders to serve only as a figurehead 
of the new regime (interviews with Bakr and Ammash, 21 & 22 June 1968). 

® In Arabic; ‘his black regime’. 

’ In Arabic: ‘The revolution of the people and the army.’ 
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forward. We have put an end to corruption with the help of the armed 
forces and the support of the people. 

Citizens, this revolution of the people and the armed forces must achieve 
two goals: first, realize the people’s national unity; second, to achieve the 
participation of the masses in guiding and organizing the regime. . . . 

Citizens, the National Revolutionary Council is working toward estab¬ 
lishing a National Government of sincere people. The Revolutionary 
Government Command will work in accordance with the goals of the 
Revolution of July 14th to establish democratic liberties, support the 
principle of the supremacy of law, and achieve national unity, with a 
stronger Kurdish-Arab brotherhood, in order to secure national interests 
and strengthen the common struggle against imperialism. The Revolution¬ 
ary Government will respect the rights of minorities and enable them to 
participate in national life. 

The Revolutionary Government will adhere to the principles of the 
United Nations and maintain international commitments, treaties and 
charters. It will support peace and fight imperialism by following a policy 
of non-alignment by adhering to the decisions of the Bandung Conference, 
and the principles of developing national movements.® 

At this stage the N.C.R.C. disclosed no new revolutionary 
principles, for its main purpose was to turn public opinion against 
Qasim, who had betrayed the goals of the July Revolution. The 
Ramadan Revolution was, therefore, regarded as the vindication of 
the July Revolution. Not even the names of the Ba‘th Party or its 
leaders were mentioned in official communiques; only Arif, whom 
the public had known to have challenged Qasim’s rule and whose 
name was indentified with pan-Arabism, was announced as the head 
of the new regime. 

The N.C.R.C. quickly set to work. It issued a set of proclamations 
which were broadcast to the nation, and began to operate as the de 
facto Government whose jurisdiction was to apply presumably in the 
area which came under its control. Some of the proclamations 
embodied general directions to the public, including a curfew in the 
capital and the closing of airports and frontiers; others were issued 
to counter a proclamation issued by the Communists calling on 
people to take arms from police stations; still others to declare that 
the Sovereignty Council was abolished and to appoint Arif as 
President of the Republic. Arif, in his capacity as head of state, 
ordered Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr to form a new Government. Other 
orders dealt with allowing officers whom Qasim had dismissed to 

® A.P.D., p. 20. For Arabic text see al-Jamahir (Baghdad), 12 Feb. 1963; 
al-Ahram, 9 Feb. 1963; W,A., p. 24. 
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return to service, and placing on the retired list officers who had been 
closely identified with the Qasim regime,^ 

The initial response to the new revolutionary regime was favour¬ 
able; but all opposed to pan-Arabs, especially the Communists, 
naturally saw grave danger to their very existence in the downfall of 
Qasim. The Communists, it is true, had often been subjected to 
restrictive measures and were by no means fully satisfied with 
Qasim’s methods, but their influence was steadily declining owing to 
the revival of pan-Arab activities. Long before the Ramadan revolt, 
the Communists seem to have realized that if Qasim were ever 
exposed to danger caused by a pan-Arab uprising, they should come 
to his rescue by rallying the elements opposed to pan-Arabs in his 
support, since seizure of power by the pan-Arabs would doom the 
Communists in 'Iraq for years to come. Thus, as soon as tanks 
and armoured cars were seen in the Rashid Street heading towards 
Qasim’s headquarters, the Communists swiftly called on the masses 
to rush to police stations and seize arms for a battle with the pan- 
Arabs. Earlier Qasim had given instructions to some of his sup¬ 
porters to arouse elements favourable to him in Kazimayn and 
Rusafa to attack pan-Arab centres. The Communists’ call, in a 
proclamation issued to the people, seems to have quickly brought 
their followers to Rashid Street and led to clashes with pan- 
Arabs. The Communist proclamation, issued on 8 February, 
read: 

Great Iraqi people, the treacherous conspirators are encircled in Abu 
Ghuraib. A few groups are attempting to widen their operations in some 
areas near Karkh. 

The masses have all of Baghdad and the rest of Iraq under control. 

We are calling on the people to attack the reactionaries and destroy 
them without mercy. Our national independence and the gains of the 
Revolution are in certain danger. 

Destroy the treacherous conspirators and imperialist agents without 
mercy! Get hold of arms from police stations or any other place and 
attack them! They are making air attacks on the Al-Rashid military camp, 
the Ministry of Defence, and all the other military camps which are held 
by loyal soldiers and officers. 

Brigadier Abdul Karim Kasem, Ahmad Saleh Abdi, Fadel Abbas 
Al-Mahdawi and the rest of the officers who are defending our indepen¬ 
dence, are in command of the Army now. 

In order to preserve independence and democracy, it is of utmost 
importance to destroy the conspirators, 

® For text of these proclamations and orders, see al-Jamahir, 12 Feb. 1963. 
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Determination and courage are needed. You should exercise your 
democratic rights fuUy. The atrophy of democratic rights gave them the 
opportunity to conspire against us. 

To arms, attack the conspirators everywhere in Baghdad and Iraq and 
destroy them!^^ 

Clashes between Communists and pan-Arabs became increasingly 
fierce later in the day and the casualties on both sides were high. 
During a popular demonstration in favour of Qasim, the Communists 
attacked the tanks heading towards Qasim’s headquarters and stop¬ 
ped som^e of them. They killed soldiers and dragged them through 
the streets. For two days a fierce battle was fought in the streets, but 
the Communists lost because the bombing of Qasim’s headquarters 
decided the issue. It has been conjectured by some military experts 
that had Qasim left the Defence Department and led the force at his 
disposal in an attack on his opponents, a larger number of armed 
forces would have come to his support and his chance of success 
might have been greater. Staying as he did inside the Defence 
Department’s compound, he necessarily remained on the defensive 
and enabled his opponents to overcome opposition in the capital and 
its suburbs and eventually to be encircled with his bodyguard and 
forced by continuous shelling to submit. Qasim may have pre¬ 
ferred to remain within the compound because he believed that his 
bodyguard was strong enough to repulse the rebel attack until 
loyal forces would rally to suppress the uprising. He may have also 
feared that if he left his headquarters and took part in the fighting, 
he might be killed by a chance bullet and that resistance would soon 
collapse in the absence of leadership. Judged by the inglorious way 
his life ended, it might have been preferable if he had fallen dead 
while fighting, however slim his chance of success may have been, 
rather than dying in humiliation at his enemies’ hands. 

The first day ended without decisive victory to either side, although 
the N.C.R.C. claimed to have reduced Qasim’s forces. Both sides 
tried to obtain reinforcements during the night when bombing 
stopped. Shelling of the Defence Department was resumed early the 
next morning (9 February) and Qasim’s bodyguard showed greater 
initial resistance than in the latter part of the first day. But con¬ 
tinuous pounding showed the futility of resistance and Qasim offered 

A.P.D., p. 21; WA., pp. 24-5. 

I have heard this opinion expressed by a number of civil and military experts 
in 'Iraq. See Kanna, p. 381. 
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to surrender with conditions. He was told, however, that his demands 
would be considered by the N.C.R.C. only after he had surrendered 
unconditionally. At noon Qasim finally agreed to surrender and was 
taken to the headquarters of the N.C.R.C. at the radio station. 

Qasim, together with Mahdawi and a few other officers, were taken 
to see Arif. When Qasim saw Arif at the radio station, he tried to 
persuade Arif to let him leave the country. But Arif and the Ba'th 
leaders, fearful of a possible counter-coup, said that the matter 
would be decided by the N.C.R.C. The N.C.R.C. decided that 
Qasim should be tried by a court martial, although it was a foregone 
conclusion that he would be executed. A court martial, appointed 
by the N.C.R.C. on the same day, summarily sentenced Qasim, 
Mahdawi, and Taha al-Shaykh Ahmad, to death by execution. 
Qasim seems to have defended his policy with courage and took 
pride in the achievements of the July Revolution, for which he was 
responsible. He was then ushered into a small room, where he and 
the others were shot. Thus was Qasim’s end. Est unusquisque faber 
ipsae suae fortunae. 

STRUCTURE OF THE BA*TH GOVERNMENT 

From the beginning of the Ramadan Revolution, the BaTh Party 
preferred to remain in the background and to guide the new Govern¬ 
ment from behind the scenes rather than to come to the forefront and 
take direct responsibility for public actions. It no doubt tried to 
avoid possible opposition from religious and moderate nationalist 
groups until it had overcome a possible Communist counter-uprising. 
It was for this reason that Colonel Arif’s co-operation was deemed 
essential to win the support of conservative elements. The N.C.R.C., 
composed of the Ba'th as well as others, was designed to serve as the 
link between the Government and the BaTh Party. The BaTh hoped 
that the non-Ba*thist members of the N.C.R.C., including Arif 
himself, might eventually become members of the Ba'th Party. The 
leadership of the party, entrusted to the Regional Command, was 
ultimately controlled by a Regional Congress, which could discuss 
all matters of regional concern to be carried out by the party’s 
representatives in the Government. 

The N.C.R.C. set up on 8 February was composed of 14 members, 
later raised to 20, appointed by the Regional Command. The 
membership of this council was never disclosed to the public and 
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some of the members were not known even to high authorities.^^ 
The N.C.R.C. was proclaimed to the public as a self-appointed body, 
presumably deriving its validity from the de facto control of authority 
by the military, which replaced the extinguished regime by force of 
arms. No mention was made of the Ba'th party in the proclamation.^^ 
After the appointment of Arif as President of the Republic, a 
Cabinet headed by Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr was formed and the 
N.C.R.C.’s powers were confined to legislation and decisions relating 
to general policy. President Arif presided over its meetings and 
Anwar Abd al-Qadir al-Hadithi acted as its secretary. Apart from 
legislative power, a difficult problem arose concerning decision¬ 
making, namely whether the Cabinet would merely implement 
decisions by the N.C.R.C. or had the power to make decisions 
independently. The decisions of the N.C.R.C. were communicated 
to the Cabinet by Anwar Abd al-Qadir al-Hadithi, the officer who 
acted as secretary and served as a link between the N.C.R.C. and the 
Government. Most of the members were very young, either in their 
20s or early 30s, and inexperienced in public affairs. Moreover, these 
young men represented the radical elements of the new generation 
and almost all came from poor classes. During the first two months, 
the Ba'th exercised greater influence in decision-making, but later 
the non-Ba'thist members began to assert their influence and 
dominate the N.C.R.C. 

The Cabinet was also composed of a mixture of Ba'thists and 
non-Ba'thists, although the Prime Minister, a retired army officer, 
had himself been a Ba'thist since 1959. Appointed by the N.C.R.C., 
most of the Cabinet members were nominated at the instance of 
Ba'thist leaders.^^ The Cabinet, like the N.C.R.C., was composed 

The members were Abd al-Salam Arif, Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, Salih Mahdi 
Ammash, Ah Salih al-Sa'di, Talib Shabib, Hazim Jawad, Anwar Abd al-Qadir 
al-Hadithi, Hani al-Fukayki, Abd al-Hamid al-Khalkhal, Tahir Yahya, Hardan 
al-Tikriti, Dhiyab al-Alkawi, Abd al-Karim Mustafa Nasrat, Mundhir al- 
Wandawi, Khalid Makki aJ-Hashimi, Abd al-Sattar Abd al-Latif, Muhsin al- 
Shaykh Radi, Sa*dun Hamadi, and Hamdi Abd al-Majid. 

For text of the proclamation of 8 Feb. 1963 see al-Jamahir, 12 Feb. 1963. 

It is said that even the Ministry of Finance, which had to pay the salaries of 
the Council, was ignorant of the composition of the Council and Hadithi had to 
collect the salaries and hand them over personally to the members. 

The members of the Cabinet were: Brig. Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, Prime 
Minister; Ali Salih al-Sa*di, Deputy Premier and Minister of Interior; Col. Salih 
Mahdi Ammash, Defence; Talib Husayn Shabib, Foreign Affairs; Col. Abd al- 
Sattar Abd al-Latif, Communications; Dr. Tzzat Mustafa, Health; Mahdi al- 
Dawlah, Justice; Brig. Mahmud Sheeth Khattab, Municipalities; Baba Ali, 


o 
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on the whole of young men in civil or military ranks. There were 
possibly more Shi'i and Kurdish ministers than before.^® This trend 
was also noticeable in the composition of the N.C.R.C. and in the 
distribution of high ranking posts. 

In addition to the army, one of the pillars of the BaTh regime was 
the National Guard, a civil militia designed to secure public support 
for the Ramadan Revolt and to guard against the elements opposed 
to it. In particular, the National Guard was instructed to counter 
Communist attacks on pan-Arabs and other sympathizers with the 
new regime. It was established on the same day as the military 
uprising (8 February) by an order of the N.C.R.C.,^"^ when Colonel 
Abd al-Karim Mustafa Nasrat, who led the defecting military force 
at Abu Ghurayb, was appointed its commander. 

After the danger of a counter-coup had passed, there was a 
difference of opinion on what the next function of the National 
Guard should be. President Arif and some of the ministers issued 
instructions to the Guard to pursue Communists and their sym¬ 
pathizers who had persecuted pan-Arabs. The President and Premier 
Bakr were often seen in National Guard uniform taking part in its 
activities. In so doing, they encouraged young pan-Arabs to enlist 
in the organization. Like the militia under the Qasim regime, the 
National Guard functioned as an instrument in the hands of the 
authorities and arrested persons opposed to it, but in so doing some 
of the Guard’s members committed excesses and disgraced the 
organization, just as had pro-Communist militia before. Cases 
occurred of innocent persons, who had nothing to do with politics, 
being arrested for personal reasons, and of females allegedly 

Agriculture; Dr. Abd al-Aziz al-Wattari, Oil; Dr. Ahmad Abd ahSattar al-Juwari, 
Education; Salih Kubba, Finance; Abd al-Sattar Ali al-Husayn, Settlement; 
Shukri Salih Zaki,Commerce; Dr. Sa'dun Hamadi, Agrarian Reform; Hamid al- 
Khalkhal, Social Affairs; Dr. Musari al-Rawi, Guidance; Dr. Abd al-Karim al- 
Ali, Planning; Brig. Naji Talib, Industry; Brig. Fu’ad Arif and Hazim Jawad, 
Ministers of State. 

On 13 May Bakr formed a new Cabinet, making these changes: Ali Salih al- 
Sa*di became Minister for Presidency and Guidance, Hazim Jawad for Interior, 
and Muhammad Jawad aNUbusi for Finance, replacing Salih Kubba. Rawi, 
relinquishing Guidance, became Minister of State for Union Affairs. 

There were five Shi'i ministers: Talib Shabib, Salih Kubba, Hamid al- 
Khalkhal, Naji Talib, and Hazim Jawad. The Kurdish ministers were Baba Ali, 
Shukri Salih Zaki, and Fu’ad Arif. 

For text of the order see proclamation no. 3, al-Jamahir, 12 Feb. 1963. On 
18 May 1963, a law governing the recruitment and functions of the guard was 
issued (see W.I., 2 June 1963). 
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suspect of Communist leanings being raped. These outrages dis¬ 
graced the organization and reflected on the integrity of Ba'th 
members.^® 

Some of the Ba'th leaders tried to use the National Guard as an 
agent of their party to spread its propaganda rather than to perform 
police functions. They saw in the Guard’s assault on Communists 
and their sympathizers the grave danger of discouraging liberal 
elements sympathetic with socialism from co-operation with the 
Ba'th. When the Regional Command drew the attention of the 
N.C.R.C. to this situation, it was too late to do anything about it. 
The damage had already been done, since Ali Salih al-Sa"di, to whom 
the Guard’s command was ultimately responsible as Minister of 
Interior, had unwittingly let the Guard loose on the Communists, 
although he later discovered his error and tried unsuccessfully to 
reconcile Ba'thists and Communists. 

From the beginning of the Ramadan Revolution, the N.C.R.C. 
embarked on a sweeping change in the bureaucracy in civil and 
military ranks. Next to the proclamation which had announced the 
military uprising, a second proclamation stated the names of the 
army officers identified with the Qasim regime who were placed on 
the retired list, including General Ahmad Salih al-Abdi, Chief of the 
General Staff and Military Governor-General.These were replaced 
by officers who had led the military uprising, as well as others who 
had been retired or dismissed by Qasim. Some of the officers, like 
Bakr, Ammash, Abd al-Sattar Abd al-Latif, and Mahmud Sheeth 
Khattab, were given Cabinet seats; others were reinstated to fill high 
military posts. Brigadier Tahir Yahya was appointed Chief of the 
General Staff, Colonel Rashid Muslih Military Governor-General, 
Colonel Midhat Abd-Allah Director of Military Operations, and 
Colonel Arif Abd al-Razzaq commander of the air force. Abd al- 
Rahman Muhammad Arif, President Arif’s brother, who had been 

For a police record of such excesses made public after the fall of the Ba*th 
Government, see al-Munharifun (Baghdad, Internat. Directory of Republic of 
'Iraq, 1963). See also Harib Min al-Ba'th, ed. by an anonymous Syrian citizen in 
Iraq (Baghdad, 1963). 

This conduct aroused the conservative and religious groups partly from 
vindictive motives and partly in opposition to the Ba'th socialist views. 

Majid Muhammad Amin, Prosecutor-General of the Mahdawi Court, Taha 
al- Shaykh Ahmad, Chief of Military Operations, Jalal al-Awqati, commander of 
the air force, Abd al-Karim al-Jidda, Qasim’s chief secretary, and Wasfi Tahir, 
his aide-de-camp, were killed during the fighting. Others, who went into hiding, 
were called upon to surrender. 
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retired before, was also recalled to service as commander of one of 
the divisions.^^ 

No less significant changes were made in civil ranks. Almost all of 
Qasim’s ministers and leading Government officials were rounded 
up and interned pending trial for irregularities or corruption.^a Their 
personal assets were confiscated or taken in custody, and some of 
them served short or long-term imprisonment. Personnel known for 
outspoken leftist views suffered not only the loss of their posts but 
also internment and persecution by the National Guard. The 
Ministry of Education and its higher institutions of learning, 
including the University of Baghdad, reputed to have been infested 
with Communist cells, suffered more severely than other departments, 
thousands of students, teachers, and professors being arrested. 
Teachers from neighbouring Arab countries were recruited to fill 
some of the vacancies while the 'Iraqi educators were either serving 
terms in prison or fled the country to teach in Kuwayt, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, or elsewhere. No wonder that after the Ramadan revolt the 
standard of efficiency in the bureaucracy continued the decline which 
had already been keenly felt since the July Revolution. The Ba'th 
Party tried to infuse new blood in the administration by the appoint¬ 
ment of its leading members in high posts, but most Ba'thists were 
very young—some of them had hardly yet completed high school— 
obviously lacked experience, and could scarcely contribute to the 
improvement of a bureaucracy that had been drained of experienced 
administrators. 

WORKING OF THE BA'TH GOVERNMENT 

The Ramadan Revolution was quickly identified as a Ba'thist 
Revolution, although its leaders tried to give the impression that it 

For lists of officers put on retirement as well as those returned to service, see 
al-Jamahir, 12 Feb. 1963 and subsequent issues. 

22 On 9 February 1963, while fighting between Ba'thists and Qasim’s forces 
was still going on, Qasim’s leading ministers were arrested and interned in 
Rashid Camp pending trial. Preliminary cross-examination showed no personal 
irregularities, although the personal estates of some ministers, like Muhammad 
Hadid, Minister of Finance, were confiscated. All ministers and high-ranking 
officials, however, were in due time released. Some remained under arrest from 3 
to 6 months, especially those close to Qasim, like Muhyi al-Din Hamid and 
Muhammad Hadid, but others, like Mustafa Ali, who had resigned from the 
Cabinet, were released after one month’s internment. Even after their release, 
these ministers were subjected to police surveillance for another^ 3-5 months 
(information supplied to the author by Brig. Muhyi al-Din Hamid in a letter 
dated 19 Sept. 1967). 
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was a vindication of the July Revolution. President Arif, though a 
popular figure in pan-Arab circles, was regarded as merely a figure¬ 
head in the Ba'th regime. Some of the Ba'thist radicals openly made 
it known that they wished to carry out the Ba'th aims of Arab union, 
popular democracy, and socialism at the earliest possible moment. 
These objectives became clear when the National Command of the 
Ba'th sent congratulatory messages from Damascus stressing Ba'th 
principles. In his message to President Arif on 12 February 1963, 
- Michel Aflaq, leader of the Ba'th Party, expressed the hope that the 
new regime, ‘the daughter of the July Revolution’, would achieve 
the aims of that Revolution. ‘These aims’, he added, ‘combine the 
cause of the masses, expressed through socialism and popular 
democracy, with the nationalist concepts which accompany them, 
exemplified in the plan to unite all the Arab countries, in order to 
correct national deviation, to abolish reaction, to recover from the 
lapse of secession and to realize all other national goals.’ The 
message ended: ‘With admiration we salute your popular Arab 
socialist Revolution. This is an era of co-operation and common 
struggle on the part of the Ba'th Arab Socialist Party and the 
masses, which are marching with the Revolution upon the path 
towards the achievement of its aims of Unity, Freedom and 
Socialism.’^® 

Encouraged by this message the Ba'th radical members sought to 
transform the Ramadan Revolution into an Arab Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion. However, some, especially those who assumed Cabinet respon¬ 
sibilities, saw grave danger in embodying all the goals of the Ba'th 
in the Government programme and advised patience until the regime 
could be consolidated. They were particularly concerned about the 
wisdom of carrying out socialist measures which might arouse the 
hostility of conservatives with vested interests. Differences of opinion 
called for a discussion of the matter at a meeting of the Regional 
Command at which Michel Aflaq, who visited Baghdad in the middle 
of February, took an active part. A compromise seems to have been 
reached in which the goals of the party—Arab unity, freedom, and 
socialism—were reaffirmed in principle; but it was agreed that a 
transitional programme (al-minhaj al-marhali) should be adopted 
which would prepare the country for the acceptance of Ba'th 
principles. 

A.P.D., pp. 24-5. For Arabic text, see al-Jamahir, 13 Feb. 1963; W.A., 
p.27. 
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The transitional programme, announced to the public on 15 
March 1963, centred in the theme that the Ramadan Revolution was 
to fulfil the goals of the July Revolution which Qasim had abandoned 
under the influence of reactionary and opportunist elements. The 
Ba'th principles, which the Ramadan Revolution intended to carry 
out, it was held, could not be achieved at once, but only step by step. 
In particular the principle of socialism, the most controversial of all, 
was a case in point, but measures beneficial to workers and peasants 
would be considered. The industrialization and economic develop¬ 
ment of'Iraq should be stressed first, in which the role of the middle 
class—the national bourgeoisie—was to be recognized. 

The best thing for the patriotic bourgeoisie to do today [stated the trans- 
tional programme] is to join with the people according to the principles of 
the popular democratic Revolution and sacrifice its own interests to the 
interests of the Revolution. The logic of history and the higher interest of 
the nation makes this an absolute duty. The patriotism of the bourgeoisie 
will be measured by the extent to which it fulfills this inevitable duty, 
supports the Revolution and relinquishes all its pretensions to the leader¬ 
ship of the country.^^ 

This step, it was argued, might help towards an eventual establish¬ 
ment of socialism. By such an approach the Ba'th leaders sought to 
appease their opponents until the regime could be consolidated. 

Before Aflaq left Baghdad, he made a statement to the effect that 
socialism was not to be carried out until Arab union was achieved. 
In other words, the Ba'th Government decided not to carry out the 
principle of ‘socialism in one country’, but that Arab union and 
socialism should be achieved together. Most of the leaders who 
participated in the N.C.R.C. or in the Cabinet realized the difficulties 
in introducing a socialist programme without adequate preparation. 
Young and doctrinaire, these leaders spent most of their time before 
achieving power in theoretical discussions, which appealed to the 
new generation, but when they were in the saddle and confronted 
with practical problems, they found that they needed time for study 
and preparatory work. The transitional programme, therefore, 
grew essentially out of a realization of the practical difficulties 
involved rather than necessarily out of a desire to abandon basic 
principles in order to remain in power. Personal differences, to be 
sure, may have encouraged some to follow this line of reasoning; 

A.P.D., p. 52; N.C.R.C., al-Minhaj al-Marhali (Baghdad, 1963), p. 6. 
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these differences, however, were not the real cause of internal 
schism, concerning which more will be said.^^ 

The step-by-step approach, though sound and realistic to some, 
was not accepted by others in the Regional Command. Some pressed 
for an immediate adoption of socialistic measures regarded as 
essential to the party, and issued slogans which conflicted with the 
interim programme. The contradiction between official acts and 
public statements had the apparent effect of creating confusion and 
gave the impression that the Ba'th Government had not yet made 
up its mind as to what it wanted, but in reality the causes went deeper 
than that. The Ba'th department heads, fully preoccupied with 
official work, barely had time to attend meetings of the Regional 
Command to discuss their problems. Thus they failed to explain 
their policy—much less their practical problems—to fellow members. 
Indeed, as it transpired later, only one or two of the members of 
the N.C.R.C.—Muhsin al-Shaykh Radi and Hani al-Fukayki—met 
the fellow members to explain the problems of department heads, and 
the meetings of the Regional Commands were thus dispensed with. 

Lack of co-ordination had another effect in the relationship 
between department heads on the one hand and trade unions and 
other mass organizations on the other. These, prompted by immediate 
needs—economic or otherwise—often approached Government 
officials and demanded fulfilment of promises relating to socialism, 
even though they were presented prematurely. Rebuffed, these groups 
either came into conflict with non-Ba'thist bureaucrats or, if they 
ever saw Ba'thist department heads, were dissatisfied and began to 
criticize the regime, to the satisfaction of its opponents. This situation 
naturally led to friction between the Ba'th who sympathized with 
mass organizations and department heads. 

No less significant was the lack of co-ordination among Ba'th 
members who held responsible positions. More specifically, the 
Ba'th officers, who had been instrumental in carrying out the 
Ramadan Revolution, remained out of touch with Ba'th leaders. 
Nor were they ever invited to attend meetings of the Regional 
Command. The Military Committee, composed of civilian members 
of this Command, was originally set up to act as a link between the 

The rest of the programme dealt with internal reforms, especially gradual 
industrialization of the country and agricultural reform. In foreign policy, it 
stressed positive neutrality. Arab union was, of course, regarded as overriding 
in principle. 
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military and civilian members of the party. But the Regional Com¬ 
mand, as we noted earlier, no longer held regular meetings after the 
Ramadan Revolution. Since the Ba'th Party had not yet consolidated 
its position, the army officers, apart from the fact that they were 
members of the party in their own right, were still essential to ensure 
the continuation of the party in power. Left in the dark as to what 
the civilian leaders had been doing, the Ba'th officers became 
suspicious of the civilian leaders’ intentions. Moreover, the military 
officers who had been included in the N.C.R.C. were neither elected 
by the Ba'th officers nor by the Regional Command, but by an 
invitation of one or two of the civilian leaders. The Ba'th officers 
naturally resented the manner in which they were ignored and their 
disgust, together with their dissatisfaction of the way public functions 
had been discharged, discouraged them from continued support 
when the differences between members of the Cabinet resulted in the 
overthrow of the Ba'th Government. 

Nor did the civilian leaders co-ordinate their work among them¬ 
selves. At the outset differences of opinion on policy impeded co¬ 
ordination, but later these differences affected decisions concerning 
specific issues. The initial differences have arisen from decisions 
concerning retired army officers who had been allowed to return to 
service, or had been given high government posts without prior 
commitment that they would become members of the BaTh Party or 
support its policy. Some officers, especially Arif and Tahir Yahya, 
who supported the BaTh, became instrumental in precipitating its 
fall from power. No less damaging was the method by which the 
N.C.R.C. was formed, for Arif, Tahir Yahya, and others were 
invited to become members without consultation with the Regional 
Command. These and other decisions, for which certain leaders 
assumed full responsibility, resulted in the lack of co-operation of 
others and in personal conflicts. Moreover, the struggle for power 
led to the fall of the Ba'th from power. 

THE ba'th government AND ARAB UNION 

Arab union was one of the foremost articles in the Ba'th pro¬ 
gramme, but the first proclamation of the new Government made no 
specific commitment to Arab union save the denunciation of Qasim’s 
isolationist policy which separated 'Iraq from the 'procession of 
Arabism’. Talib Shabib, Minister of Foreign Affairs, made the more 
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explicit statement in a press conference that 'Iraq was ready to 
co-operate in achieving union with other Arab states that had similar 
goals. The reference to states having similar goals was construed to 
mean the U.A.R., although Shabib made it clear that 'Iraq had not 
yet entered into negotiations with any Arab country.^® It was not 
until Ali Salih al-Sa'di, Deputy Premier and Minister of Interior, 
went to Egypt to participate in the anniversary of the establishment 
of the U.A.R. that a public statement about 'Iraq’s willingness to 
join with Egypt to achieve Arab union was made. Nasir welcomed 
'Iraq’s willingness to join the U.A.R., but he seemed to have been in 
no hurry to bring 'Iraq into the framework of a union with Egypt, 
nor was the 'Iraqi Ba'th Government ready to enter into formal 
agreement before it had consolidated its position within the country. 

The situation was completely changed two weeks later. On 8 
March the Syrian Ba'th was elevated to power by a group of army 
officers who had been opposed to Syria’s secession from the U.A.R. 
through a military coup. It issued a proclamation denouncing 
secession and called for ‘putting Arab Syria back on her true way— 
the way of union, freedom and socialism’.^'^ Two days later an 'Iraqi 
delegation, led by Ali Salih al-Sa'di, arrived in Damascus for an 
exchange of views on possible co-operation between the two branches 
of the Ba'th Party and the U.A.R. Since the Ba'th Party was now in 
power in two Arab countries, it was not expected that its leaders, 
who had voiced grievances against Nasir’s authoritarian rule, would 
join Egypt in a union without an assurance of obtaining greater 
participation in the central government. Their views on union 
stressed federalism, freedom, and socialism.^® However, though 
Nasir regarded the Syrian March Revolution of 1963 as a victory of 
the advocates of union over those who supported secession, he made 
no statement welcoming Syria back into the U.A.R., because some 
of the Ba'th leaders, especially Salah al-Din al-Baytar, Syria’s new 
Premier, had supported the advocates of secession in 1961. There¬ 
upon, Syrian and 'Iraqi delegations went to Cairo in mid-March to 
persuade Nasir to negotiate a new scheme of Arab union which 
would incorporate Egypt, 'Iraq, and Syria. 

The conversations reflect the divergent views of three leading Arab 
countries on Arab union. The three delegations first met to exchange 

For text of Talib Shabib’s press conference see W.A., pp. 28-30; A,P.D.^ 
pp, 25-9. 

W.A.^ p. 45. Ibid., pp. 50-1; AR,D,, pp. 43^. 
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ideas on the subject before formulating a final scheme of union. 
The proceedings of the meetings, though criticized for some omis¬ 
sions, may be taken to reflect the views of the parties concerned 
fairly accurately, since these were repeated in various forms over and 
over again. They revealed not only the points of view of each country, 
but also the variety of views of the political groups in each country, 
especially Syria. We are not concerned in this work to discuss the 
divergent views on Arab union, since the proceedings of the Cairo 
conversations have been made public and fairly good studies of 
them have been published.^® 

'Iraq’s role in the Cairo meetings may be summed up as follows. 
First, the 'Iraqi delegation tried to play the role of ‘conciliators’ 
between the Syrian Ba'th and Nasir, because it sought to rehabilitate 
the Syrian Ba'th leaders who had fallen into disfavour with Nasir. 
Secondly, it supported the Syrians in their demand for ‘collective 
leadership’, and was able to impress Nasir with the need of 'Iraqi and 
Syrian participation in the union’s central authority. Thirdly, it 
stressed 'Iraq’s local differences and demanded free action in dealing 
with such matters as local economy, ethnic minorities, and foreign 
relations with neighbours (Turkey and Persia),^® Fourthly, it 
stressed 'Iraq’s need for a slow implementation of a scheme of union 
and suggested a transitional period of three years. 

Nasir seems to have reluctantly agreed on a scheme of union 
acceptable to the Syrian and 'Iraqi leaders, because authority in the 
new structure of Arab union was to be exercised by ‘collective 
leadership’ rather than by one responsible leader, although he was 
to be the head of the ‘collective leadership’. An agreement on tri¬ 
partite union was signed on 17 April 1963. 

Following the Cairo conversations, after a prolonged struggle for 
power between pro-Nasirists and anti-Nasirists in Syria, a Nasirist 
attempt at a coup d’etat on 18 July 1963 was unsuccessful, and as a 
result the 17 April unity agreement became a dead-letter. On the 
occasion of the anniversary of the Egyptian Revolution on 22 July, 
Nasir delivered an angry speech in which he concentrated his attack 
on the Syrian Ba'th leaders. This was construed to mean withdrawal 
from the scheme of union, and the Syrian and 'Iraqi leaders began 

For text of the proceedings, see Mahadir Jalsat Mubahadat al-Wahda 
(Cairo, Dar al-Qawmiya, 1963). For a critical study of the Cairo conversations, 
see M. Kerr, The Arab Cold War (London, 2nd ed., 1966). 

Mahadir, pp. 296-7, 303, 316-17, 544. Ibid., pp. 303, 579-80. 
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to consider a bilateral arrangement for union. It was not until 
September and October that economic and military agreements were 
signed between 'Iraq and Syria to cement the relations between the 
two countries. The military agreement provided that the 'Iraqi 
Minister of Defence was to become the Commander-in-Chief of the 
unified army, with headquarters in Damascus, and as evidence of 
this co-operation a Syrian brigade was dispatched to 'Iraq to 
participate in the operations against the Kurds.^^ The Sixth National 
Congress of the Ba'th Party, meeting in Damascus on 5-23 October, 
passed a resolution approving the principle of full federal union 
between 'Iraq and Syria; but the Syrian Government made no move 
to establish political union between the two countries, since such a 
union would be construed as an alliance against Egypt.^^ Internal 
weaknesses of the Ba'th Governments encouraged Nasir not only to 
ignore Ba'th leaders, but also to encourage their opponents to effect 
governmental changes, especially in 'Iraq. As will be pointed out 
later. President Arif, who was not a Ba'thist, was able to get rid of the 
Ba'th leaders in November 1963, to the satisfaction of Nasir. 

DISSENSION WITHIN THE RA'tH PARTY 

Young and inexperienced, the Ba'th leaders had long been 
engaged in opposition against former regimes and scarcely had the 
time to plan for the future. When they suddenly found themselves in 
. the saddle, they had to co-operate with others in order to carry out 
the business of Government. 

From the very beginning the conduct of the Ba'th leaders who 
assumed responsibility was characterized by quick decisions, often 
made on the spot, without consultation with the Regional or 
National Commands. When some of their fellow members com¬ 
plained that decisions had been made without reference to the party, 
they were told that urgency necessitated consultation with a few 
members of the Regional Command and not with the party as a whole. 
The Regional Command, on its part, was not consulted as a body; 
only some of its members had been informed about what went on in 
the N.C.R.C. either because they themselves were members, or 
because they happened to be in personal touch with the N.C.R.C. 

Differences among the Ba'th leaders stemmed from procedural as 

32 See W.A„ pp. 740-1, 742-5; A.P.D., p. 42 ^ 

33 Interview with Salah al-Din al-Baytar, then Premier of Syria, on 24 Aug. 
1963. 
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well as substantive matters. After the fall of the Ba'th Government, 
the Ba'th leaders began to discuss the causes of their fall, and one of 
the reasons given was that the Ba'th Party had not yet precisely 
defined some of its basic principles, such as socialism, nor had they 
ever been explained in the context of existing conditions in 'Iraq.®^ 
Others held that the meaning of basic principles had been made 
clear enough in the various publications of the party, but their 
applications to local conditions, especially in Iraq, had not yet been 
studied.^® In either case, the lack of a deeper understanding of basic 
principles, especially their relevance to 'Iraq, was one of the important 
causes of disagreement, because the practical problems which had 
arisen were not resolved in accordance with basic principles. 

The Regional Command of the Ba'th explained the application of 
some basic principles, as stated in the transitional programme which 
the Prime Minister had broadcast on 15 March 1963; but even when 
some of these principles have been explained in terms of their 
application, a certain vagueness remained which gave rise to differ¬ 
ences of opinion. The principal issue, of course, concerned socialism. 
The transitional programme stated that socialism could not be fully 
realized before the achievement of Arab union; but it was also 
pointed out that certain socialistic measures necessary for workers 
and peasants should be gradually carried out within a period of five 
years. What were the measures that merited immediate implementa¬ 
tion and what were those that should be postponed? Talib Shabib, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, could afford to speak in favour of 
postponement of socialist measures because he was not directly 
concerned with their implementation; but Hamid al-Khalkhal, 
Minister of Social Affairs, with whom workers were in close touch, 
was bound to listen to them and to press for swift implementation. 
These and other issues by their very nature caused differences of 
opinion among leaders, and the urgency of decision exhausted the 
patience of those concerned. 

During the transitional period, it was taken for granted that 
certain basic principles were not to be carried out at once; but this 
did not mean that the members of the party were not allowed to 
discuss them in public or should abstain from raising slogans 

See Preparatory Committee for 7th National Congress, Azamat Hizb al- 
BaUh al-Arabi al-Ishtiraki Min Khilal Tajribatih Fi al- Iraq (Beirut, n.d.), pp. 
34-5, 39 ff. 

Ba’th Party, Nat. Command, Asbab Naksat Hukm al-Hizb Fi al-Iraq 
(Damascus, n.d.), pp. 19 fF. 
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relating to them at party rallies. Some, who advocated the post¬ 
ponement of socialism, held that constant references to socialism 
and the raising^of socialist slogans might scare groups opposed to it 
at a time when the Ba'th Party was not yet ready to carry out 
socialist measures. Others contended that socialism was a basic 
principle and that the party should not remain silent about it, even 
though it could not be introduced immediately. More serious, of 
course, were slogans relating to religion or morality which unneces¬ 
sarily ruffled the sensitivities of a conservative society not yet 
prepared for them. The extremists advocated secularism, while 
moderate elements saw no reason why religion should be an issue 
in Ba'th politics.^® 

Differences on substantive matters were necessarily accentuated 
by procedural points. Party discipline required that all matters of 
policy must originate with or be discussed in party congresses. This 
is the democratic procedure acceptable to all members, but the 
leaders in power seem to have ignored procedure and made policy 
decisions without regard to established rules. The urgency for quick 
decision may have given the department head an excuse to dispense 
with procedure, but differences on substantive matters were bound 
to be affected by the continuing neglect of procedural rules. 

The Ba'th leaders were divided into three groups. The right-wing 
group consisted of Talib Shabib, Hazim Jawad, Minister of State, 
Hardan al-Tikriti, commander of the air force, Tahir Yahya, Chief 
of the General Staff, and Abd al-Sattar Abd al-Latif, Minister of 
Communications. This group advocated co-operation with other 
nationalist elements, especially in the army, whom they thought 
might eventually become members of the party and strengthen its 
position in the country. They therefore pressed for the postponement 
of the implementation of radical principles, especially socialism, until 
the time had come when the country was ready for them. The left- 
wing group consisted essentially of Ali Salih al-Sa'di, Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Interior (later Minister of Guidance), 
Muhsin al-Shaykh Radi, Hamdi Abd al-Majid, Hani al-Fukayki, 
and Abu Talib al-Hashimi. This group insisted on the implementa¬ 
tion of basic principles, especially socialism, on the ground that 
socialism would secure the support of the masses and of the new 
generation. They warned the right wing against their dependence on 
nationalist army officers, especially those in the N.C.R.C., who 

36 Ibid., p. 27. 
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failed to become members of the Ba'th. These officers, the left- 
wing group held, had been working against the Ba'th and were 
eventually responsible for its fall from power. Between these two 
extremes there was a centre group, composed of Ahmad Hasan al- 
Bakr, Prime Minister, and Salih Mahdi Ammash, Minister of Defence. 
The centre tried to reconcile the two extreme groups, hoping that 
solidarity might be maintained if both were induced to co-operate 
on certain matters acceptable to them, but Bakr and Ammash did 
not carry enough weight to be able to prevent the party from 
breaking asunder. 

Before the Regional Command could intervene, an acute struggle 
for power raged between Ali Salih al-Sa'di, leader of the left, and 
Hazim Jawad and Talib Shabib, representing the right. Jawad and 
Shabib offered to resign in June 1963, but they were persuaded not 
to resign. Sa'di sought to strengthen his position by an appeal to the 
masses and ideological groups, and tried to use the National Guard 
as a means of gaining popular support. Jawad and Shabib enlisted 
the support of nationalist army officers, but their move proved 
detrimental to the party, because these officers were not interested 
in either group but in precipitating the fall of the party from power. 

On 13 September 1963, seven months after the Ramadan Revolu¬ 
tion, the Regional Congress was convened and the differences among 
the leaders were thrown open for discussion. Aflaq arrived from 
Damascus and used his personal influence to reconcile differences. 
The radical elements carried the Congress with them, for most of 
the members held that the Ba'th Party could claim credit only if it 
remained loyal to its basic principles. Afiaq supported the right-wing 
group on the ground that differences among leaders had essentially 
been reduced to personal rather than to ideological differences. In 
the elections to the Regional Command, however, a compromise was 
reached when all groups were represented and Sa'di and Jawad 
received an equal number of votes in their election to the Regional 
Command. 

Ali Salih al-Sa'di, though supported by the Regional Congress, 
lost much of his influence in the Cabinet. In the party he was able to 
win victory for his radical platform at the Sixth National Congress 
and ousted Shabib and Jawad from the National Command. 
Twenty-seven resolutions were adopted, including ones stressing 
democracy and socialism and the necessity of achieving them through 
the revolutionary struggle of workers and peasants. It was also 
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agreed that leadership should be collective, and that individual 
action as well as official actions taken without consultation with the 
party’s command should be repudiated. Since Egypt had withdrawn 
from the tripartite unity scheme, it was proposed that a bilateral 
union between Syria and'Iraq should be set up to leave the door open 
to the adherence of Egypt to the new state. The Congress reasserted 
the principle of non-alignment, but it added that friendly relations 
with socialist countries should be maintained.^ 

FALL OF THE BA'tH GOVERNMENT 

Dissension within the Ba'th Party manifested itself essentially in 
verbal accusations and counter-accusations among leaders, but 
little or nothing constructive had actually been done to implement 
the basic principles which each camp had advocated. The left-wing 
leaders who defended with enthusiasm revolutionary principles, 
especially socialism, failed to carry out by legislation any important 
act which would benefit the classes that demanded socialism. The 
only piece of legislation that the left wing was able to enact was that 
which reduced rent by 25 per cent, but this act was unfortunately 
carried out without adequate study of housing conditions; nor was 
proper planning to provide dwellings for the masses ever undertaken. 
The act unnecessarily aroused opposition to socialism as it was 
construed as the first in a series of acts to transform the country into 
a socialist state, while in reality nothing of significance had been 
accomplished to meet the expectations of the classes that looked to 
the Ba th to improve their conditions.^® The right wing, on the other 
hand, tried to counter the spread of socialist propaganda by restrain¬ 
ing the activities of the left and rejecting the demands of trade 
unions, especially their opposition to enact a new labour law which 
would improve the conditions of workers.®^ Despite the efforts of 
Hamid al-Khalkhal, Minister of Social Affairs, who dealt directly 
with labour problems, to meet the minimum demands of labour, his 
attempts were frustrated by Hazim Jawad, now Minister of the 
Interior, who sought to drop him from the Cabinet for personal 
reasons which had nothing to do with labour problems. Khalkhal 

A.P.D., p. 438. Ba'th Party, Nat. Command, Bayan al-Mu"tamar aUQawmi 
al-Sadis li-Hizb al-Bdth al-Arabi aUhhtiraki (Baghdad, 1963). 

Ba'th Party, Asbab Naksat, p. 64. 
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resigned in November 1963, and was replaced by Hamdi Abd al- 
Majid, who combined membership in the Regional and National 
Commands. 

The intensity of the struggle among the BaTh leaders resulted in 
prompting each camp to devote greater efforts to reduce each other’s 
influence rather than to win supporters for its activities. Small 
wonder, therefore, that the Bahh Government could do practically 
nothing constructive and their opponents gradually began to realize 
the ever-weakening position of the party as a whole. Neither pan- 
Arabs nor Communists, which either the right- or left-wing Ba'thists 
tried to reconcile, were willing to support them, because in practice 
the party failed to agree on a definite policy. On the contrary, both 
pan-Arabs and Communists, finding the Ba"th leaders engaged in a 
struggle for power, made attempts to overthrow them. The pan- 
Arabs, as we already noted, incited a popular uprising in May 1963; 
and the Communists, finding themselves persecuted by an alleged 
socialist party more than by the pan-Arabs, tried to inspire a 
military uprising. Both, however, were suppressed by the army, 
because the non-BaTh members of the Government were not 
prepared to hand over power to either group. But these warnings 
seem to have had little or no effect on patching up differences 
among the two camps, as subsequent events demonstrated. 

Matters came to a head when Sa'di out-manoeuvred Shabib and 
Jawad in the Sixth National Congress in October 1963. Upon their 
return to Baghdad, Sa'di’s opponents began to rally their own forces, 
especially among Ba'thist army officers. A call for an emergency meet¬ 
ing of the Regional Command was issued ostensibly to iron out 
differences, but in reality to elect new members for the National 
Command. On 11 November, when discussion had just begun, a few 
officers carrying arms suddenly appeared at the meeting and one of 
them, Muhammad Husayn al-Mahdawi, declared that Michel Aflaq 
had told him that a few extremists in 'Iraq and Syria had influenced 
the proposals at the Sixth National Congress and had tried to influence 
party decisions against the general interests of the party, and that 
these members should be eliminated, Mahdawi asked the Regional 
Command to regard his fellow officers as members and demanded 
the election of a new Regional Command. Under duress, a new 
command was elected, composed in the main of right-wing members. 
The left-wing leaders were expelled, and five of them—Ali Salih 

Ibid.,p. 115. 
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al-Sa'di, Hamdi Abd aJ-Majid, Muhsin al-Shaykh Radi, Hani al- 
Fukayki, and Abu Talib al-Hashimi—were taken directly from the 
meeting to the airport and sent abroad as exiles. Next day a street 
demonstration was staged in support of Sa'di’s group and an air unit 
threatened to attack the Government. Michel Aflaq and Amin al- 
tlafiz, on behalf of the National Command, hurried to Baghdad a 
day later, and a joint meeting of the National and Regional Com¬ 
mands was held on 14 November. The centre group—Ahmad Hasan 
al-Bakr, Prime Minister, and Salih Mahdi Ammash, Minister of 
Defence—privately met Michel Aflaq, who presided over a meeting of 
the National Command, to try to save the situation. It was decided 
to expel the right-wing leaders and purge the party of the two 
extreme camps since reconciliation was no longer possible. Thus 
Talib Shabib and Hazim Jawad were relieved of the seals of office 
and left for Beirut on the following day. A temporary Regional 
Command had been set up, presumably to represent moderate 
elements and to bolster up the centre group until a new Regional 
Command was elected. Aflaq seems to have advised the centre 
group to co-operate with the non-Ba'thist military members of the 
N.C.R.C., since the Ba'th Party, purged of extremists, had become 
acceptable to moderates in civil and military ranks. The extremists 
began to attack the Ba'th National and Regional Commands, on the 
ground that they ignored their party’s goals for political reasons. 
This accommodation was only a temporary arrangement, for the 
action of the National Command did not help even the centre 
group, and real leadership passed to the military who had little or no 
sympathy with the Ba'th Party. 

Arif quickly seized the opportunity by rallying the military to his 
side. On 18 November, while Aflaq and Hafiz were still in Baghdad, 
Tahir Yahya, Chief of the General Staff, in agreement with Arif, 
placed the National and Regional Commands of the Ba'th Party 
under arrest and took over control. Aflaq and Hafiz were not to be 
released until any possible move against the new military regime 
had been eliminated. A day later they were allowed to return to 
Damascus. Shabib and Jawad, who had been deported to Beirut, 
declared their support of Arif. The National Command held a 

They were carried by a military plane directly to Madrid, and their pass¬ 
ports were withdrawn from them to prevent their return to Traq. 

^2 See 'Statement by the Ba*th Party Regional Command in Iraq, 13 Nov. 
1963’, A.P.D., p. 470; W.A., 1963, p. 795. 
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meeting in Damascus at which Shabib and Jawad were expelled for 
their conspiracy with ‘reactionary elements’ to destroy the party. 
These internal dissensions, though a manifestation of broader 
conflicting social factors, caused not only the fall of the Ba'th 
Government but also the demise of the Ba'th Party. No longer could 
this party command the respect it had before its brief tenure of 
office. 

It is of interest to give a brief account of Sa'di who, alone of the 'Iraqi Ba'th 
leaders, continued to agitate after his fall from power. Returning from Spain to 
Damascus, he incited the Syrian Regional Command to expel Baytar, who had 
blamed Sa'di for the fall of the Ba'th in 'Iraq in January 1964. Upon Aflaq’s 
intervention, it was now Sa'di’s turn to be expelled from the Regional Command, 
but he remained a member of the National Command. Sa'di called a meeting of 
the Lebanese Regional Command in February 1964, and Aflaq was censured for 
his attack on Sa'di. The National Command in Damascus, under the influence of 
Aflaq and Baytar, expelled Sa'di from the Ba'th Party. Sa'di returned to 'Iraq in 
March 1964, to form a new party called the Arab Socialist Revolutionary Party, 
based on Ba'thist and Marxist ideologies; but no great response seemed to have 
been aroused by this new venture (see K. S. Abu Jaber, The Arab BaUh Socialist 
Party (Syracuse, N.Y., 1966), pp. 87-8). For a critique of Ba'th rule by a member 
of the National Command, see Munif al-Razzaz, al-Tajriba al-Murm (Beirut, 
1967). 
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Arab Socialism: The Nasirite Approach 

THE NOVEMBER REVOLUTION 

The so-called Ramadan Revolution of 8 February 1963, although 
carried out by the Ba'th Party, gave Arif an opportunity to resume 
political activities. From the time when he was thrown into prison in 
December 1958 to the time of his release in November 1961, he was 
in secret touch with pan-Arab leaders who provided him with 
information on their underground activities against the Qasim 
regime. After his release from prison, pan-Arabs began to frequent 
his house and pay respect to the man who stood against Qasim’s 
rule. The Ba'th leaders tried to identify Arif’s struggle against 
Qasim with their party’s struggle and claimed him as their leader in 
order to enhance the prestige of their party, but Arif was also in 
touch with other nationalist leaders in civil and military ranks. ^ 

Arif, however, was not the central figure in the planning of the 
Ramadan Revolution, although he claimed to have taken an active 
part in it, and he was invited to head a Ba'thist regime because no 
Ba'th leader had been known to the public. The Ba'th interest in Arif 
was, therefore, essentially to enlist public support for a party that had 
been dedicated to ideals that had not yet become fully acceptable to 
the 'Iraqi people. But Arif had shown no great interest in Ba'th prin- 
eiples except Arab union, which he had advocated since his struggle 
for power with Qasim. After 1958 the Ba'th began to change its views 
about the type of union it desired, and the 'Iraqi Ba'th leaders were 
naturally influenced by their fellow Syrian Ba'thist members. Nor 
had Arif shown any inclination for socialism. Indeed, his attachment 
to traditional Islam made him averse to this principle, at any rate 
before Nasir issued his socialist decrees. Moreover, Arif was known 
to have been a great admirer of President Nasir, and therefore, 
neither his call for Arab union nor his friendship with Nasir endeared 
him to the Ba'th Party. The Ba'th interest in Arif was, therefore, 

^ Since Arif’s house after his release from prison was closely watched by the 
police, contacts between him and pan-Arab officers were conducted through an 
intermediary—Col. Shukri Salih Zaki. 
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merely to fill the vacancy of head of state created by the abolition of 
the Council of Sovereignty. Arif himself began to discover that his 
role was merely that of a figurehead, but he was now in no mood to 
engage again in a struggle for power with a group of hot-headed 
young men who had themselves been responsible for elevating him 
to the highest position in the state. He therefore was, prepared to 
wait before asserting his leadership. 

The opportunity came sooner than he had expected. The dissension 
and struggle for power among BaThist leaders gave Arif the excuse 
to rid the country of a set of young and inexperienced leaders who 
failed to live up to expectations when the opportunity to lead the 
country was given them. Arif, himself a young nationalist who could 
claim to represent the aspirations of the new generation, had quickly 
grown into maturity after the ordeal of the fierce struggle with Qasim 
and two years in prison. He no longer tended to act impetuously as 
he did just after the July Revolution, and learned to weigh the chances f 

of failure and success before deciding to act. 

The so-called November Revolution was no difficult task for Arif 
to plan and execute. The right-wing BaTh leaders, it is true, held pan- 
Arab views which Arif shared, but he supported them for the sole 
purpose of weakening the left-wing group, led by Sa'di, who controlled 
the Ba'th Party. Once the left wing was expelled, the right wing, then ; 

dependent on the army, could be eliminated. First Talib Shabib and ’ 

Hazim Jawad, the extreme right, were dropped, and then Bakr and 
Ammash, the centre, were out-manoeuvred and dropped by pan-Arab 
officers opposed to the Ba'th ideology, Tahir Yahya, who did not com- | 

mit himself to radical ideas, supported Arif, hoping to replace Bakr as 
Prime Minister. In making public the news of the change of Govern- i 

ment Arif declared on 18 November that he had ordered the air force ? 

to take control and prevent any resistance on the part of the former 
regime; he also declared that he had replaced the former regime by a 
new one under his leadership. This change, carried out by a military 
coup, was called the ‘November Revolution’, presumably because it 
was a counter-revolution designed to carry out the principles of the 
July Revolution. The text of his declaration on 18 November 
indicating the nature of authority he had assumed, deserves to be i 

quoted in full: 

The attacks on the people’s freedoms carried out by the shu^ubis (anti- / 

Arab racialists) and blood-thirsty members of the National Guard, their 
violation of things sacred, their disregard of the law, the injuries they have 
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i\ done to the State and the people, and finally their armed rebellion on 

November 13, 1963, has led to an intolerable situation which is fraught 
' with grave dangers to the future of this people which is an integral part of 

the Arab nation. We have endured all we could to avoid bloodshed. But 
as our patience increased the non-National Guard’s acts of terrorism also 
increased. The Army has answered the call of the people to rid them of this 
terror. The National Revolutionary Council has therefore decided the 
following in response to the call of the people and the demands of the 
Army and the Armed Forces: 

1. Staff Marshal Aref, President of the Iraqi Republic, is elected President 
of the National Revolutionary Council. 

2. President Aref is appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces and will exercise all authorities vested in him. 

3. Staff Brigadier of the Air Force, Hardan Abdul GhafFar, is appointed 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces in addition to his 
present post. 

4. Staff Marshal Aref is granted special powers for one year, to be 
renewed automatically if necessary. 

5. The National Guard is dissolved and all laws, regulations, instructions 
and orders issued concerning it are rescinded. 

6. The formation of the National Revolutionary Council is as follows: 

a. The President: The President of the Republic. 

b. Members: The Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; the Vice- 
President of the Republic; the Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces; the Chief of General Staff and his Assistants; commanders of 
Units; the Commander of the Air Force; the Military Governor General; 
such officers as shall be appointed by the Council. 

c. The Council shall elect a Secretary who may be a member of the 
Council or may be appointed from outside it. The President may authorize 
him to sign statements and orders issued by the Council. 

d. The National Revolutionary Council shall form an Advisory council 
from citizens of good reputation, qualification, and experience. 

7. The Council will take immediate legal action against the rebels who 
caused the November 13, 1963, rebellion.^ 

This proclamation left no doubt as to where power resided. It also 
provided the general outline of the forthcoming constitutional 
instrument. Arif, promoting himself to Marshal, depended entirely on 
army officers, called the Nasirites, who declared themselves in favour 
of Arab union, since the Ba'th had incurred the displeasure of 
President Nasir. Even when the Ba'th was in power, Arif demon¬ 
strated his fidelity to Arab union while on a visit to Cairo in August 
1963, when he declared himself in favour of the agreement of 17 
April 1963.® 

2 See A.P.D., p. 74; al-Jumhuriya^ 26 Dec. 1963; W.A., p. 799. 

® See al-Ahram, 27 Aug. 1963; pp. 662-3; A.P.D., pp. 365-6. 
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THE TAHIR YAHYA CABINET 

President Arif invited Tahir Yahya, Chief of the General Staff, to 
form a new Government on 20 November. Yahya, in agreement with 
Arif, chose the members of his Cabinet from nationalists believing 
in Nasirite doctrines. Eight ministers, including the Prime Minister, 
were army officers.^ The Cabinet, declaring itself in favour of Arab 
union, had the blessing of Nasir. The three officers who had been in 
the Ba'th Cabinet and joined the new one had noBa'thist sympathies. 
Power was now firmly in the hands of the military, and political 
parties had completely disappeared. The Ba'th Party was suppressed 
and its leading members either fled the country or were arrested. 
Premier Tahir, in a radio broadcast, promised that his Government 
was to do its utmost to realize the ‘fulfilment of the tripartite union 
agreement’, of 17 April 1963, and that this union was to be the 
‘nucleus for a general Arab union’. He also announced that the 
Government would proceed with the effective implementation of the 
agrarian reform act in order to achieve social justice and increase 
agricultural production. He began to tour the country making public 
statements in which he sought to secure public support for the new 
regime. Yahya, a practical man who had little or no interest in 
ideologies, immediately set to work and to carry out the functions of 
the Government in a businesslike manner. 

^ The members of the Cabinet were: Lt.-Gen. Tahir Yahya, Prime Minister; 
Brig. Hardan al-Tikriti, Defence; Col. Abd al-Karim Farhan, Guidance; Brig. 
Rashid Muslih, Interior; Lt.-Col. Subhi Abd al-Hamid, Foreign Affairs, Maj.- 
Gen. Mahmud Sheeth Khattab, Municipal & Rural Affairs; Lt.-Col. Abd al- 
Sattar Abd al-Latif, Communications; Abd al-Karim Ali, Planning; Abd al- 
Aziz al-Wattari, Oil; Abd al-Karim Hani, Labour & Social Affairs; Ahmad 
Abd al-Sattar al-Juwari, Education; Muhammad Jawad al-'Ubusi, Finance; 
Kamil al-Khatib, Justice; Tzzat Mustafa, Health; Abd al-Aziz al-Hafiz, Econo¬ 
my; Air Col. Arif Abd al-Razzaq, Agriculture; Abd al-Fattah al-Alusi, Housing 

Public Works; Abd al-Sa’ib Alwan, Agrarian Reform; Kamil al-Samarra’i, 
Minister of State for Union Affairs; Abd al-Karim Kannuna, Industry; Muslih 
al-Naqshbandi, Minister of State. On 31 January, in a reshuffle, Samarra’i was 
transferred to Health, replacing Tzzat Mustafa, and Abd al-Razzaq Muhyi al- 
Din became Minister of Union Affairs. On 1 March Brig. Tikriti was relieved of 
the Ministry of Defence and the Premier took over the post in an acting capacity. 
On 27 March Col. Abd al-Ghani al-Rawi replaced Brig. Arif Abd al-Razzaq as 
Minister of Agriculture, Razzaq becoming commander of the air force. On 18 
June Premier Yahya formed a new Cabinet, making the following changes: Abd 
al-Majid SaTd replaced al-Juwari as Minister of Education; ai-*Ubusi took 
charge of Planning as well as Finance; Abd al-Hasan Zalzala replaced Kannuna 
at Industry; Muhsin Husayn al-Habib replaced Abd al Sattar Abd al-Latif at 
Communications; IsmaTl Mustafa replaced Gen. Khattab at Municipal & Rural 
Affairs, and Mas'ud Muhammad became Minister of State. 
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Before Premier Yfihya announced his programme, several Cabinet 
changes had been made. These were intended to create harmony. 
On 24 December the programme, one of the most elaborate since the 
July Revolution, was announced. Just as it had been proclaimed that 
the Ramadan Revolution was to correct the July Revolution, so it 
was declared that the Revolution of 18 November 1963 was ‘... to 
correct deviations [of previous revolutions] by restoring the sove¬ 
reignty of law, to protect the freedoms and the property of the citizens, 
to put an end to chaos and to permit the Arab people to recover their 
authentic Arab personality by removing all obstacles from the path 
of their complete unity, which is the hope of all Arabs everywhere... 

In internal policy, the Government stated that it would welcome the 
formation of a nationalist front in which ‘all desirable elements, 
without distinction, can co-operate in working to achieve social 
justice and the sovereignty of law’. This was taken to mean that the 
Government was not prepared to allow political parties—only one 
all-inclusive party under the supervision or control of the Govern¬ 
ment—to function. A provisional constitution, promised to be 
promulgated later, was to define the framework of the Government 
during a transitional period. The programme stressed in particular 
'Iraq’s relations with other Arab countries under a special heading 
called Arab policy. It stated: ‘Our Arab policy stems from the fact 
that 'Iraq, is an integral part of the Arab homeland and that the 
Iraqi people are a part of the Arab nation.... The Cairo Charter of 
April 17 [1963] is the starting point of the advance towards unity ... ’ 
In foreign policy, the programme stressed friendly relations with all 
Muslim and Afro-Asian countries in accordance with the Bandung 
Charter. As to the rest of the world, it stated that 'Iraq was to follow 
the policies of positive neutrality and non-alignment with friendly 
countries, on the basis of reciprocity and mutual interests. 'Iraq 
would adhere to the Charter of the United Nations, was opposed to 
imperialism, and denounced racial discrimination. 

In the economic and social fields, the programme stated that 
economic planning was to be the basis of 'Iraq’s policy. It would 
encourage the development of public and private industrial sectors 
so as ‘to profit from the country’s natural resources in the best 
possible way’. Private investment was stressed by the fact that 
the Government promised to ‘provide suitable conditions for the 
encouragement of capital investment in the different branches of 
the private sector, commerce, industry and agriculture’. Neither the 
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nationalization of industry nor socialist measures had yet been 
envisaged, although this policy had to be changed only seven 
months after the proclamation of the programme. The establishment 
of a national oil industry for future exploitation of petroleum in the 
area expropriated from the oil companies was promised. ‘The 
Government will start this year’, stated the programme, ‘the imple¬ 
mentation of the Iraqi National Oil Company Project and the Oil 
Exploitation Law’. Lip service to socialism was made only by a 
casual reference to Arab socialism as the basis of social policy. Tt 
will be implemented through increasing income, organizing the 
national wealth, preventing exploitation, and raising the individual’s 
standard of living.’ No application of the principles of socialism, as 
preached by the BaTh, was entertained. ‘We have in our Arab legacy 
and Islamic Shari'a’, the programme explained, ‘all that is needed to 
give our system meaning and content, without recourse to imported 
principles.’ The implementation of these principles would be 
accomplished by legislation which would guarantee the workers a 
decent standard of living, improving the conditions of peasants and 
raising the standard of the masses. The Agrarian Reform Act was to 
be carried out on a more equitable basis. 

The efficiency of the army was to be improved and attention to its 
equipment with modern arms was stressed. The army was to be kept 
out of party politics, and discipline was to be ensured. ‘Orders must 
be obeyed only if they come from the proper military authorities.’ 
This stipulation was to discourage factions from coming into conflict 
with one another by orders from different army commands. A 
concluding note stated: ‘Your Government declares before God and 
before you that its rule is based on the sovereignty of law, respect for 
the freedoms and the establishment of authority on sound con¬ 
stitutional foundations derived from our Shari'a and our glorious 
national heritage.’® 

Under Arif’s rule, the trends in the internal politics of the country 
may be characterized as follows: first, the reassertion of military nde 
and the emergence of Arif as the strong man in the regime. Like 
Qasim, Arif had no desire to rely on political parties, but while 
Qasim played off one party against another, Arif ordered their 
dissolution and relied on a set of pan-Arab officers for support. 
Secondly, the assertion of Arab union as the basis of Traq’s relation 

® For full text see A.P.D., pp. 506-12; al-Jumhuriya, 25 Dec, 1963; W.A., pp. 
840-3. 
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with other Arab countries, especially Egypt, whose political followers 
in the country gained an increasing number of adherents after Qasim’s 
fall. Arif, who had advocated the merging of Traq with Egypt in 
1958, continued to call for union as the official policy of his regime, 
but in practice political union seemed as remote from fulfilment as 
ever. Traq’s foreign policy, however, had a definite pro-Egyptian 
orientation, and Arif publicly supported Nasir in Arab summit 
conferences and in international councils. Thirdly, while Nasir 
stressed socialism and secularism, paying only lip-service to Islam, 
Arif showed no initial interest in socialism and insisted that his 
social and political views derived from Islam rather than from foreign 
sources. Even when he was prevailed upon to adopt Arab socialism 
in July 1964, under Egypt’s influence, he continued to display his 
attachment to rehgion and to argue that Arab socialism was based on 
Islam. Arif belonged to a traditionally religious family and his stress 
on Islam betrayed a Sunni bias which aroused the concern of Shi'i 
and non-Islamic communities. However, Arif was not at heart a 
religious man and his outward attachment to Islam was the product 
of his early upbringing in a conservative environment. 

Traq and arab summit meetings 

In the early postwar years Traq was Egypt’s main rival for the 
leadership in the Arab world, challenging in particular her inter¬ 
ference in the Fertile Crescent, the area lying to the west of Traq. 
This portion of the Arab world is regarded as a sphere in which Traq 
has been interested either in forming a union—^federal or otherwise— 
or in keeping it free from the domination of another rival power. 
Once Nasir asserted Egypt’s leadership of the Arab world and 
established the U.A.R., Traq had challenged this by forming the 
Arab Federation of Traq and Jordan in 1958. This traditional rivalry 
between the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys began in earlier 
centuries, but has in recent times taken the form of rivalry for the 
leadership of Arab union. 

The July Revolution, to which Nasir had given his initial blessing, 
had been regarded as a victory to the pro-Nasir group over the Old 
Oligarchy. After it, Traq’s continuing opposition to Egyptian 
leadership was the product of geo-physical factors, and local 
interests remained undiminished. Arif’s failure to achieve union with 
Egypt during his struggle for power with Qasim, to mention but one 
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important factor, was due to Qasim’s ability to mobilize the forces 
opposed to this. No less vocal in their call for union were the 'Iraqi 
Ba'th leaders who had supported Arif and continued their opposition 
to Qasim after Arif’s fall in December 1958. But when the Ba'th 
Party achieved power in February 1963, these leaders proved to be as 
lukewarm to Nasir’s leadership as their predecessors, although they 
continued to preach the gospel of overall Arab union in principle. 
Under the leadership of Arif, who had now become the President of 
the Republic, the Ba'th leaders were dropped from power on the 
ground that they failed to achieve Arab union. 

If Arab union under Nasir’s leadership were ever to be achieved, 
now was the time for it. Arif began making public statements 
blaming Ba'th leaders for their failure to implement the unity agree¬ 
ment of 17 April and called for overall Arab union on the basis of 
the ‘One Arab Movement’ {al-Haraka al-Arabiya al-Wakidd),^ He 
spoke passionately about Arab unity and attended summit meetings 
as evidence of his support of Nasir’s policies. But after he became 
President, he showed no great enthusiasm to move swiftly to imple¬ 
ment the tripartite agreement of 17 April and eventually proved to be 
as reluctant as his predecessors to achieve union. His attitude calls 
for explanation, for neither he nor Nasir were unwilling to take steps 
which would bring about union. However, once in the saddle, Arif 
began to appreciate the forces that had always affected 'Iraq’s 
relations with other Arab countries. During the past two years the 
Kurdish war had aroused criticism in civil and military quarters, and 
the public began to press for an understanding with the Kurds. 
Mulla Mustafa declared himself in favour of the November Revolu¬ 
tion and showed readiness to come to an agreement with Arif. The 
Kurds declared that they would be satisfied with local autonomy 
within the framework of the Traqi state, but if Traq decided to join 
the U.A.R., they would demand autonomy on a federal basis. 
Public opinion in Traq was not prepared to support Arab union if it 
meant the loss of Kurdistan. Arif accordingly could no longer afford 
to weigh the scheme of Arab union solely in the scales of Arab 
ideology. As President of the Republic, he came to appreciate the 
complexity of the problem of reconciling 'Iraq’s demand for internal 
unity with the demand for Arab union. His frequent visits to Egypt 

® See Arif’s speech on the occasion of the army’s annual celebration on 6 
January 1964 (al-Jumhuriya, 1 Jan. 1964) and his press conference on 7 February 
1964 {W.A., 1964, pp. 51-2). 
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convinced him that Egypt’s internal problems were entirely different 
from 'Iraq’s, although he admired Egypt’s industrial development; 
he realized that 'Iraq’s complex ethnic and religious structure 
presented a quite different set of problems, with which Egypt was 
entirely unfamiliar. The utmost that Arif could concede to Nasir was 
to accept collective leadership, embodied in the concept of joint 
leadership, concerning which more will be said later. It may be of 
interest to trace the steps which led Arif to arrive at this conclusion. 

By the time the November Revolution had been carried out, Nasir 
had come into conflict with almost all major Arab countries. Mean¬ 
while, the Yaman war had become a liability rather than an asset. 
Criticism had been levelled against the Arab leaders who had been 
dissipating their manpower in inter-Arab conflicts while the com¬ 
pletion of Israel’s project to divert the head-waters of the River 
Jordan from its natural Arab basin for her domestic use was approach¬ 
ing. The Arabs had already declared that this plan was an act of 
aggression and threatened to prevent it by force. Nasir, possibly 
because he was not ready to fight, seized the opportunity to bring 
together Arab heads of states, partly to get them to share respon¬ 
sibility for a decision not to fight, as well as to resolve pending issues, 
including the Yaman war. His position had considerably improved 
since the November Revolution, since the Ba'th could no longer 
threaten him with a Syro-'Iraqi axis. Preliminary talks with 'Iraq and 
Algeria encouraged him to believe he could secure resolutions 
favourable to him. It does not come within the scope of this study to 
give an account of the three summit meetings of 1964 and 1965— 
i.e, the Cairo Conference of Arab kings and heads of state of January 
1964 and the meetings at Alexandria in September that year and at 
Casablanca in 1965—but it is relevant to point out that these meetings 
gave Nasir and Arif an opportunity to explore the possibilities of 
union between Traq and Egypt.’ 'Iraq’s role in the discussions was 
not to offer new proposals for solving specific problems, but to give 
public support to Nasir so that he obtained approval of the resolu¬ 
tions he desired with relative ease. It became abundantly clear after 
the Cairo Conference of January 1964 that 'Iraq under Arif’s 
leadership had been drawing much closer to Egypt than at any time 
since the July Revolution. During the sessions of this conference 
Arif was often invited to meet Nasir privately for consultation, and 
he seems to have subsequently intimated to his friends that he had 
’ For a summary of Arab summit meetings see Kerr, pp. 127 ff. 
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intervened with other Arab heads of state to secure support for 
Nasir. Preliminary discussions of an Egypto-'Iraqi union began 
immediately after the Cairo Conference. These were in the nature of 
exploratory talks, but they hardly went further than the unity agree¬ 
ment of 17 April 1963. It was soon realized that 'Iraq’s internal 
problems necessitated a step-by-step approach. Nasir and Arif 
gradually came to the conclusion that before final unity plans could 
be drawn up, certain prerequisites would have to be met. Arif 
returned to Traq to proceed with preparatory arrangements, which 
kept him and his ministers busy for the next few years before talks 
on union were again to be resumed. 

THE PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 

The promulgation of a provisional constitution on 3 May 1964 
was one of the steps whereby Arif sought to consolidate his regime 
within the country and bring it into harmony with the U. A.R. During 
his conversations with Nasir in January, it was agreed that the 
constitutional systems of Egypt and Traq should be reorganized 
before any step was undertaken to link the two countries within the 
broader scheme of union. It was taken for granted that Traq would 
follow the constitutional pattern of Egypt with due concessions to 
local conditions. The basic principles on which future Arab union 
would be founded, as Nasir often reiterated in unity talks, were Arab 
socialism, a joint military command (both on the regional and 
national levels), and the establishment of a national Socialist Union 
in each Arab country which would replace political parties. Nasir 
promulgated a constitution for the U.A.R. on 23 March, which was 
to provide the framework for Egypt as one of the political units in a 
future Arab union. Egypt was declared 'part of the Arab nation’, and 
the U.A.R. a democratic, socialist state based on a coalition of 
popular forces. The President of the Republic must be an Egyptian 
national, born of Egyptian parents, and Islam was the official 
religion of the state. Sovereignty lay with the people, to be exercised 
by their representatives meeting in a National Assembly. In fact, 
Egypt provided the foundation of the U.A.R., and would form a 
separate unit within the framework of an Arab federal union.® 
Before Arif proceeded to promulgate a constitution for Traq, Abd- 

® U.A.R., Information Dept,, The Constitution, 1964 (1964); W.A. 1964, pp. 
111-18. 
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Allah al-Sallal, President of Republican Yaman, promulgated a 
prototype of a constitution for his country, stressing the Islamic 
rather than the socialist nature of his regime as well as the Arabic 
character of the country.® The Yaman was envisaged as another 
unit in a future Arab union, presumably on the hypothesis that 
Sallal’s republican regime was to replace the traditional Zaydi 
Imamate. 

The provisional constitution for Traq was prepared by a committee 
under the supervision of the Minister of Justice, and was thoroughly 
discussed by the Cabinet and approved by President Arif on 29 April. 
It was drawn up on the pattern of the Egyptian and Yamani con¬ 
stitutions, but httle or no attention was paid to the views of leaders and 
groups outside official circles. However, 'Iraq’s own internal pro¬ 
blems, especially with the Kurds and other local interests, were taken 
into consideration. After its approval by the Cabinet and the N. C. R.C,, 
President Arif made a statement on 3 May in which he introduced 
it to the public, and Premier Tahir Yahya read the text in a broad¬ 
cast on the same day. 

In his statement Arif stressed the religious, ethnic, and geo¬ 
graphical peculiarities of Traq, and said: 

Since the logic of reality, history, and knowledge dictates the inevitable 
goal of comprehensive unity, with the backing of complete national unity, 
and since the constitution is the source of guidance governing every 
governmental and popular action, it became necessary to pave the way for 
the realization of this by initiating a constitutional rapprochement with 
the Arab States and particularly with the UAR. . .. This would serve as a 
means to a future constitutional union. . . . [But] no discrimination will be 
made [among 'Iraqis] on account of race, origin, language, or religion. 
There will be no difference between the people of the north, the people of 
the south, the people of the east, and the people of the west. ... 

[This] constitution, whose broad lines I have just expounded, will be a 
source of strength for you and for the sons of the Arab nation. In its 
broad lines, it has great similarities with the U.A.R. constitution. The 
closeness between the two revolutions will pave the way to a comprehen¬ 
sive Arab unity. This will start the U.A.R. Baghdad’s keeping in step with 
Cairo breeds a power that stuns imperialism.^® 

The constitution declared Traq to be a ‘fully Sovereign State’ 
whose official religion was Islam. It was a ‘democratic, socialist 
State, deriving the rudiments of its democracy and socialism from 

® See A. J. Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations, 3rd ed., vol. 2; W.A. 1964, 
pp. 193-8. 

See aUJumhuriya and al-Arab, 3 May 1964; W.A., 1964, pp. 209-11. 
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the Arab heritage and the spirit of Islam’. The Traqi people were i 

‘part of the Arab nation’ and their aim was ‘a comprehensive Arab 
unity’. Traq would ‘undertake to work for the realisation of this 
unity as soon as possible, starting with the unity with the U.A.R.’.^^ 

A bill of rights was provided, and the basis of the contemplated 
Arab unity was defined in so far as it was applicable to Iraq. Traq 
was described as a socialist state, but private property was declared 
to be ‘inviolable’ (masuma) and could only be expropriated ‘for 
purposes of public utility and in consideration of a just compensation 
in accordance with the law’ (art. 12). Inheritance was to be guaranteed I 

in accordance with the Islamic family law. ‘Capital shall be in the 
service of the national economy’ and its employment ‘shall not con¬ 
flict with the people’s well being’ (art. 10). The economic basis of the 
state aimed at ‘the realisation of economic development and social 
justice which rejects all forms of exploitation’ (art. 7). To achieve this 
purpose ‘the entire national economy’ of the country would be organ¬ 
ized ‘according to a comprehensive plan to be drawn up by law, 
within the framework of which both public and private sectors will 
co-operate to ensure a continued economic development in order to 
increase production and raise the standard of living’ (art. 8). The 
constitution dealt also with the agricultural problem, confirming the 
Agrarian Reform Act, but it left matters of detail to ordinary 
legislation. 

The internal political system closely followed the Egyptian 
pattern, specifying that the President of the Republic should be an 
Traqi born of Traqi parents who had resided in Traq since 1900 
and held Ottoman nationahty. ‘He should be a practising Muslim’, 
it was emphasized, and should not be married to a foreigner (art. 41). 

The President, however, was given exceptional powers, to decide 
matters of policy. An elected National Assembly would exercise 
legislative powers, but during the transitional period, the Cabinet 
and the President would exercise these powers. The President would 
perform his functions until a new President was elected, and the 
interim period was fixed not to exceed three years (arts. 100-1).^^ 

This constitution parallels the Egyptian and Yamani constitutions 
in all fundamental principles and the general political structure— i 

these were consciously designed to provide the basis for a future 

Arts. i-3. 

12 For the text of the provisional constitution, see W.A.^ 1964, pp. 212-15; 

Engl, trans. 2nd ser., pt. A, no. 1545, 5 May 1964. 
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comprehensive Arab union. The Egyptian constitution may be 
contrasted with the Yamani constitution in that it paid lip-service to 
Islam by declaring it to be a state religion, while the Yamani con¬ 
stitution stated that Islam was the foundation of the state and its 
source of authority. Socialism was not mentioned in the constitution 
of Yaman, presumably because it was considered to conflict with 
Islam, while the Egyptian constitution stressed socialism and public 
ownership of the means of production as perhaps the most important 
facets of Egypt’s political system. The Traqi constitution stood mid¬ 
way between the two—it stressed Islam, recognized private enter¬ 
prise, and paid lip-service to socialism. It sought to strike a balance 
among the three principles and perhaps aimed eventually at justifying 
socialism on an Islamic basis. President Arif, it is true, displayed an 
ostentatious reverence for Islam; but the Traqi people as a whole can 
hardly be described as more pious than the Egyptians. This stress on 
Islam may have been a religious reaction against a radical swing 
toward secular ideologies under the Qasim and BaTh regimes. Very 
soon, however, Arif had to adopt socialism, as will be explained, 
despite protests that it conflicted with his earlier stress on Islamic 
principles. 

The constitution was received on the whole favourably at a time 
when rumours had been spreading that Traq, following Egypt, was 
contemplating the adoption of a socialist regime. The stress on free 
enterprise and the article on the ‘inviolability’ of private property had 
a calming effect on the business community, despite the lip-service to 
socialism in the opening articles. 

The most constructive criticism was embodied in an elaborate 
memorandum submitted by Kamil al-Chadirchi to the President on 1 
June. Chadirchi welcomed the promulgation of a constitution in 
principle, because a constitution is a necessary formal instrument 
which enshrines the ‘spirit of the age’ and the political system 
desired by the people of every modern state. Traq had struggled long 
enough for freedom, and it was high time to have a constitution that 
would guarantee liberty and protect the individual from oppression 
and exploitation. But he complained that the provisional constitution 
had been prepared and promulgated, without consultation with the 
people. Nor had interested groups (i.e. political parties), which 
represented various shades of opinion, ever been consulted during the 

Cf. Kanna, pp. 395-6. See also leading articles in al-Jumhuriya, 2 & 12 May 
mSi ahArab, 19 May 1964. 
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preparation of the draft. No. less significant was the fact that the 
provisional constitution had spelled out fundamental principles and 
dealt in detail with certain aspects of the political system which 
should have been left to a permanent constitution, to be drawn up by 
a national or constituent assembly. Most important, in Chadirchi’s 
opinion, were the articles dealing with Arab union, the principles of 
democracy, socialism, and Islam, concerning which the nation was 
not called upon to express an opinion, although the National 
Democratic Party itself was in favour of some of these principles. 
Chadirchi’s memorandum expressing his party’s views also dealt 
with certain details, concerning which he felt very strongly. These 
were essentially the concentration of power in the hands of the 
President, the vagueness of some of the articles, and the temporary 
nature of the constitution. He held that Iraq had waited long enough 
for a permanent constitution, and that the time had come after a 
period of relative quiet to have one. Finally, Chadirchi held that 
political parties were absolutely essential in building up a democratic 
system, and that the trend towards a one-party system—the Arab 
Socialist Union—was inconsistent with parliamentary democracy 
which the provisional constitution seemed to recognize in principle, 
The trend towards the concentration of powers in the hands of the 
chief executive was noticeable even before the provisional constitu¬ 
tion was promulgated, but the new instrument gave clear evidence of 
it. President Arif, having been elevated to power by the military, paid 
little or no attention to popular forces, and seems to have shown 
more interest in the maintenance of public order and stability than in 
democratic freedoms. 


ARAB UNITY PACT 

Although Arif’s name was closely associated with the scheme for 
Arab union, he was not ready to achieve it in 1963 when he became 
the responsible head of state. Nor did Nasir, who had learned more 
about Traqi internal conditions since 1958, wish to enter into a close 
union with 'Iraq. During Arif’s visits to Cairo in January 1964, the 
obstacles in the way of union had been thoroughly discussed and it 
was agreed, as the Traqi Ba'th had demanded the year before, that a 
transitional period in which the two countries prepared for union 

A copy of the memo, supplied by Chadirchi in 1966. 
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was necessary. Having cleared initial difficulties, the two heads of 
state proceeded to act. 

On the occasion of the celebrations of the completion of the first 
stage of the Aswan High Dam in May 1964—to which Khrushchev, 
j Ben Bella, and Sallal were invited—Arif joined the band of pro- 

I gressive revolutionary leaders and resumed unity talks with Nasir. 

I He made several speeches during his visit calling for Arab union, but 

so emphatically stressed its Islamic and national character as to 
cause raised eyebrows on the part of Khrushchev and other leaders. 

1 Two days after Khrushchev’s departure from Egypt, Nasir and 

Arif signed a preparatory agreement for union between Egypt and 
'Iraq on 26 May 1964. The 'Iraqi and Egyptian delegations^® had 
been preparing the text of this agreement a few days before, and 
there seem to have been no difficulties, since the instrument dealt 
only with a broad outline of the preliminary steps upon which Nasir 
' and Arif had agreed earlier. The preamble stated: 

! Having faith in the union of the Arab nation, a union emanating from 

the unity of language and history, the unity of the Arab struggle and 
I destiny. 

Realizing the falseness of the plan reflecting existing political divisions 
of Arab territory and which was imposed by imperialism in conformity 
with its own interests in exploitation and domination; 

^ The Arab nation holds to its unity springing from history and experience. 

The political union which would co-ordinate the common interests of 
the two countries was to be guided by a joint Presidential Council 
composed of the two Presidents, three ministers from each country, 
and three members of the Cabinet of each country. The functions of 
the Council were: 

Text of speeches in Aswan on 15 May 1964 in W,A., pp. 235 ff; in Port 
Sa'id on 19 May 1964 ibid., pp. 238-9.1 learned from one of my informants, an 
intimate of Arif, that Arif said that Khrushchev once inquired about the state¬ 
ment Tn the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate’ which Arif always 
I recited before his speeches; Khrushchev thereupon remarked to Arif: ‘We have 

I explored the sky and we found no evidence of the God you believe in.’ On another 

I occasion, Khrushchev asked Arif: ‘When will Traq join the Soviet Union?’ 

)! ‘Whenever you will become a Muslim’, replied Arif. Khrushchev seems to have 

been puzzled by Arif’s claim to be a revolutionary leader, while displaying a 
stronger attachment to religion and nationalism than to socialism. 

The Traqi delegation consisted of Arif; Subhi Abd al-Hamid, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Abd al-Razzaq Muhyi al-Din, Minister of Unity; Shukri Salih 
j Zaki, Traqi Ambassador to Egypt. The Egyptian delegation consisted of Nasir; 

I Abd al-Hakim Amir, First Vice-President and Chief of the Armed Forces; Ali 

Sabri, Prime Minister; Mahmud Fawzi, Vice President for Foreign Affairs; 
Mahmud Riyad, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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1. The study and execution of the necessary steps to establish a union 
between the two countries. 

2. The planning and co-ordination of the polity of the two countries 
according to plans in the political, military, economic, social, and informa¬ 
tion fields. 

3. The realization of ideological unity between the two peoples of the 
U.A.R. and 'Iraqi Republic through the intermediary of popular organiza¬ 
tions and action with a view to the future unification of these organizations. 

It was laid down that the Presidential Council should meet once 
every three months or whenever necessary by agreement of the two 
Presidents. Cairo was to be the seat of the Council imless it was 
decided to meet elsewhere. Its decisions were binding and must be 
carried out after ratification, provided the laws for their imple¬ 
mentation were enacted in accordance with the constitutional 
process in each country. The Council would function through various 
committees set up to draw up plans for co-ordination and super¬ 
vision. These committees were political, military, economic, cultural 
and informational, ideological and organizational. The Council and 
committees were aided by a general secretariat in Cairo, headed by a 
secretary-general who could summon the Council to meetings, 
prepare an agenda, keep minutes of meetings, and issue the resolu¬ 
tions after their ratification by the respective countries. 

This body was a temporary organization pending union between 
the two countries. Thus its function would eventually be superseded 
by the supreme authority of the Arab union, within which 'Iraq and 
Egypt would be subordinate units. The unity agreement would then 
ipso juri come to an end.^"^ 

On the following day, the Council of Ministers of 'Iraq and the 
N.C.R.C., meeting as the highest legislative body, unanimously 
ratified the agreement. President Arif as well as several members of 
the Cabinet made statements in which they enthusiastically endorsed 
the action taken in ratifying an instrument regarded as an important 
milestone in the historic process towards ultimate Arab union. 

Like the constitution, the agreement on union was prepared and 
ratified behind closed doors, without consultation with leaders of 
political groups and organizations, although the preamble stated that 
the instrument gave expression to the popular forces that aspired to 

For full text see al-Ahram, 27 May 1964; W.A.y pp. 270-71; Documentation 
fran^aise, no. 0.1543, 16 June 1964. 

For texts of the statements, see Ministry of Culture and Guidance, XJnity 
Agreement (Baghdad, 1964), pp. 31fF. 
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achieve unity. Before the 'Iraqi delegation left for Cairo, Kamil 
al-Chadirchi issued a communique setting out his party’s views on 
Arab union, and a copy was sent to the President. He pointed out 
that from its very inception his party had supported Arab aspirations 
for union, but stressed that such a scheme should be based on the 
principles of democracy and freedom. He insisted that full freedom 
should be given to political parties and that general elections should 
be held at the earliest possible moment. Chadirchi also stated that 
owing to 'Iraq’s internal problems (for instance, the Kurds), Arab 
union should be achieved on a federal rather than unitary basis. 
These problems would create difficulties for any future union if not 
taken into serious consideration before such a union was achieved. 
Finally, Chadirchi regretted that the leaders of political parties had 
not been consulted on such important steps as these undertaken on 
behalf of the country. 

Though not consulted before the agreement was signed, 'Iraqi 
leaders were later given an opportunity to discuss ways and means of 
implementation. Representatives of popular forces were invited to 
a conference to organize an Arab Socialist Union, on the Egyptian 
pattern, which would discuss the steps to be taken to implement the 
agreement. On 1 July Subhi Abd al-Hamid, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, appeared on a television programme to explain the plan for 
the formation of the Arab Socialist Union. He said that in the last 
two or three months, since the plan for union with Egypt had been 
agreed upon, a preparatory committee had drafted proposals for the 
‘One Arab Movement’ to be called the Arab Socialist Union Charter 
to represent the popular forces. He announced that a conference was 
to be held on 4 July to prepare the Charter which would be made 
public on 14 July.^® 

When the conference was held on 4 July it was attended by young 
men who supported the regime and by official representatives of the 
U.A.R., but representatives of the various shades of opinion failed to 
attend. The President’s opening speech explained the background of 
the Arab nationalist movement, led by President Nasir, and outlined 
the aims of the Arab Socialist Union. He said: 

... It was necessary for the sincere working forces of the people to unite 
their ranks and have a joint ideology and creed. This can only be done 
through the formation of a popular organisation deriving its spirit and 

“ A copy of the communique (mimeo.) was supplied by Chadirchi in 1966. 

See Iraq B., July 1964, pp. 6-7. 
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thought from the heritage of the Arab nation Islamic creed, and from ' 

the true conditions of the modern Arab world. The One Arab Movement 
is the popular organisation of the people’s working forces constituting the ■ 

main pillar for the consolidation of the foundation of unity emanating 
from the will of the Arab nation. It is the force capable of establishing the 
Arab socialist society based on justice. j 

.. . The One Arab Movement in Iraq also believes that it is a part of the ) 

single Arab movement in the Arab homeland. Therefore, it must benefit j 

from the Arab Socialist Union [of Egypt], because we believe in the ^ 

adhesion of the national popular organisations in the Arab homeland to ^' 

achieve [our] one Arab society. The plan of the One Arab Movement and | 


the Arab Socialist Union is only strong proof of our belief in the unity of ' 

the national organisations and their national charter. We have therefore 
worked to make the charter similar to the National Charter in U.A.R. 
because we believe in the unity of ideology, of organisation, and the aims \ 

which our Arab nation seeks.^^ 

Leaders of political parties and groups received the plan of an Arab 
Socialist Union with obvious coolness. The National Democratic 
Party, representing the groups that stressed democratic freedoms, 
was opposed to it on the ground that the One Arab Movement 
precluded the existence of other political parties. Conservative and 
religious elements were also opposed to it because it advocated * 

socialist principles. Only young men who accepted Arab socialism on ' 

the Egyptian pattern seem to have been in favour of it.^^ The One 
Arab Movement represented the drive for unity in accordance with 
Nasirite doctrines. 

President Arif, under the influence of Nasirite officers, went a step 
further in cementing relations with Egypt by the establishment of a 
Unified Political Command on 16 October. Before this, a set of 
socialist decrees was issued on the anniversary of the July Revolution. 

The Unified Political Command was to form the highest executive 
authority, composed of the Presidents of 'Iraq and of the U.A.R. Its 
functions were as follows: 

1. To take all practical steps to bring about constitutional unity between 
the two countries within a maximum period of two years, 

2. To take practical steps to realize political unity between the Arab 
Socialist Unions in the two countries. 

3. To supervise (a) foreign policy, (b) armed forces and defence affairs, 

(c) economic planning, (d) culture, national guidance, and education, 

(e) national security. 

Full text of Engl, trans. 2nd ser., pt. 4, no. 1605, 15 July 1964. 

This group, composed of Nasirite officers, included civilian young leaders 
such as Fu’ad al-Rikabi, former leader of the Ba'th in *Iraq, Khayri Hasib, and 
others. 
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4. To discuss internal affairs in the two countries, find suitable solutions 
for problems, and follow up the execution of such solutions.23 

This instrument was issued after Arif had attended a second Arab 
summit conference in Alexandria. At that meeting he seems to have 
discussed with Nasir the internal difficulties which might stand in the 
way of 'Iraq’s carrying out the agreement, including the Kurdish 
question.^^ No further step seems to have been taken before Arif’s 
death, although talks continued to co-ordinate political, economic, 
and military affairs. 

THE SOCIALIST DECREES 

President Nasir has declared that before any Arab country can 
join Egypt in an Arab union it must first become a socialist state, in 
accordance with the doctrine of Arab socialism. He had come to this 
conclusion after his bitter experience with Syria, for he believed that 
Syria’s secession from the U.A.R. had been prompted by capitalist 
reaction to his socialist decrees of July 1961. In Nasir’s view the 
reactionary forces likely to weaken union must first be eliminated 
before any Arab country can be ready for union. 

After the Ba'th came to power in 'Iraq and Syria in 1963 and 
opened negotiations for union, and again when Arif resumed unity 
talks with Nasir in 1964, Nasir again insisted that socialism must be 
achieved first; it was for this reason that it had been agreed that a 
transitional period would be necessary to enable 'Iraq to adopt 
socialism and resolve internal difficulties. In this Arif, though he was 
well aware of the strong opposition to socialism in 'Iraq, to say 
nothing of his own mental reservations about it, had submitted to 
Nasir. But in the meantime, there were pan-Arabs in civil and 
mihtary ranks in 'Iraq who firmly believed in Arab socialism and 
pressed for its adoption during the transitional period. These made 
their influence felt on the Government and persuaded Arif to issue 
socialistic decrees on the Egyptian pattern.^® A group of experts, 
headed by Khayr al-Din Hasib, Governor of the Central Bank, 

22 Text in al-Ahram^ 16 Oct. 1964; W.A., 1964, pp. 519-20; Engl, trans. 
Egyptian Mail, 17 Oct. 1964. 

2^ See above, p. 229. 

26 por the ideological exposition of this school of thought, see Fu’ad al-Rikabi, 
al-Thawra abMrabiya al-Ishtirakiya wa al-Tanzim (Cairo, 1964), by same author, 
Fusul Fi al-Thawra wa al-Amal al-Ishtiraki (Cairo, 1964) and Mafahim Fi al- 
Ishtirakiya wa al-Dimuqratiya wa al-Wahda (Cairo, 1965). 
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studied the Egyptian economic system and were impressed by the 
Egyptian experiment. They believed that a socialist rather than a 
free-enterprise regime would speed up the economic development of 
Traq. Moreover, it was argued that socialism more than any other 
economic system ensures the greater social justice which the new 
generation aspired to. Hasib had begun to study a plan of Arab 
socialism for Traq ever since the BaTh Party was in power. But as 
the Ba'th leaders failed to agree with Nasir on the formula for union, 
he preferred to wait for more auspicious circumstances to carry out 
his plan. The November Revolution seemed to Hasib to offer the 
golden opportunity, although Arif was as hesitant as the Ba'th 
leaders to accept socialism. But by invoking the support of Nasirites, 
the Hasib group was able to influence Arif and secure his official 
approval of the plan. 

Asked how was he able to persuade Arif, who had a conservative 
turn of mind, to accept socialism, Hasib replied that he had told Arif: 
‘No matter how long a public man ruled in his country, his rule 
would be remembered in history only by the quality of his achieve¬ 
ments and not by the length of time he ruled.’ Hasib was able to 
impress on Arif that ‘only the achievement of Arab union on the 
basis of socialism would ensure his place in history’. Socialism, he 
added, must precede Arab union.^® Arif accepted Hasib’s argument 
because it had the blessing of Nasir, and he could not postpone 
indefinitely the adoption of socialist measures, after going so far in 
the implementation of the transitional unity agreement. But Arif 
hesitated to enforce socialism and kept making inconsistent public 
statements after the socialist decrees were adopted. The plan was 
kept secret and public statements were made to the effect that there 
was no intention to nationalize industry, until the decrees were 
submitted to the Cabinet and the N.C.R.C. for approval.^^ 

On the occasion of the celebration of the anniversary of the July 
Revolution on 14 July 1964, the Government unexpectedly issued 
five decrees for the nationalization of banks and industries, the 
regulation of administrative councils of industries, and the establish¬ 
ment of an Economic Organization for the implementation and 
control of a socialist economy. The 'Iraqi Arab Socialist Union was 
formally established. The celebrations were attended by an official 
delegation from the U.A.R., headed by Husayn al-Shafi'i, the Vice- 

Interview with Khayr al-Din Hasib, 20 Dec. 1966. 

See statement by Abd al-Karim Farhan in alArab^ 24 June 1964. 
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President of the U.A.R. and head of its Arab Socialist Union. 
Meetings between 'Iraqi and Egyptian leaders were held before and 
after the celebrations to co-ordinate the political and economic activi¬ 
ties of the two countries under the transitional agreement on union. 

The socialist decrees declared that only primary industries, such as 
cement and tobacco, were to fall under the pubhc sector and hence 
be nationalized; smaller companies, which were capable of develop¬ 
ment side by side with the public sector, were left to the private 
sector. Food, clothing, and similar industries were to fall in a third 
category called the mixed sector. A list of the names of companies 
declared nationalized was attached to the decree and made public.^® 
Compensation for shareholders was promised, the capital of banks 
and companies being converted into bonds payable in fifteen years’ 
time and bearing an annual interest of 3 per cent. The decrees 
provided that 25 per cent of the net annual profit made by the 
companies and banks would be allocated to compensate shareholders, 
and priority would be given to those who held shares not exceeding 
£500 in nominal value. Others also would be compensated. Under 
this arrangement, 25 per cent of the profits of the nationalized 
projects would be given to the workers and officials. This rule was to 
apply not only to nationahzed companies and banks in the public 
sector but also others in the private sector. The method of distributing 
the worker’s share was to give workers and employees 10 per cent in 
cash, 5 per cent in the form of social services and housing, and 10 per 
cent in the form of general services.^® The decrees also provided that 
workers and officials were to participate in the running of the 
companies by the inclusion on the board of directors of each company 
—^whose number was not to exceed seven—of one member represent¬ 
ing workers and another the officials. Both must be elected by the 
bodies they represented. No individual was allowed to own more than 
£10,000 in shares in a company. The Economic Organization and 
Public Establishment of Banks, of both of which Khayr al-Din Hasib 
was appointed head, were to direct and supervise the implementation 
of the socialist decrees.^® 

These were thirty companies, comprising the cement, textile, agricultural, 
oil, soap, tobacco, flour mill, and import and distribution companies. 

29 This was on the assumption that the share of 10 per cent cash did not exceed 
£100 per year; if it did, the maximum would be distributed among those who 
received less than £100 per year. 

For texts of the act, see Economic Organization, Majmu*at al-Qawonin al- 
Ishtiraklya (Baghdad, 1965); WA, 1964^ pp. 256-62. 
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The immediate unfavourable reaction to nationalization prompted 
the Government to announce that it did not contemplate enacting 
further legislation, although shortly afterwards new decrees were 
issued by virtue of which a few import companies, particularly 
pharmaceutical concerns, were nationalized. Nationalization resulted 
in the flight of capital and a notable decline in production, which 
necessitated the importation of commodities in ever-increasing 
quantities. Moreover, the lack of technical experts and experienced 
employees who could run nationalized companies and establishments 
affected their efficiency. These effects seem to have been anticipated 
by some, who had warned the Government of a possible decline in 
production and efficiency, but the Government paid no attention to 
criticism, because it was motivated by political and ideological rather 
than economic considerations.^^ 

A year after the application of the socialist decrees, Hasib com¬ 
plained that the Economic Organization had no power to control the 
implementation of nationalization, since its powers were confined to 
direction and supervision. In one of his reports he tried to justify the 
soundness of the new economic system and to explain the complex 
problems of implementation and pointed out the shortage of experts 
to take charge of nationalized banks and industries.President Arif 
declared that his action was based on political rather than economic 
grounds and tried to shift responsibility for failure on to subordinates. 
Criticism was also levelled against persons in responsible positions 
for irregularities and personal aggrandizement, but the principle of 
socialism was attacked mainly by the business community. 

RESUMPTION OF OIL NEGOTIATIONS 

We have seen how the breakdown of the negotiations between 
Qasim and the I.P.C. and its associates was followed by the enforce¬ 
ment of the Law 80 (1961), which deprived the companies of 99*56 
per cent of the concession areas. The law was hailed as a great 
victory over the oil companies and it vindicated in public eyes any 
complacent views that previous Governments may have taken of 
their relations with the companies. The immediate effects of the 

See an unpublished memo, by Shukri Salih Zaki, ‘Iraq’s Ambassador to the 
U.A.R., in Kanna, p. 399. 

Khayr al-Din Hasib, Natd‘ij Tatbiq al-Qararat al-lhstirakiyafial-Sana al-Ula 
(Report of the Economic Organization on the application of Socialism during the 
first year) (Baghdad, 1965). 
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breakdown of negotiations, however, resulted in a drop in Traq’s 
position among Middle East producing countries. Moreover, the oil 
companies’ investment in exploration and development came to a 
standstill, and the rise in oil production no longer met 'Iraq’s 
expectation. Under the Qasim regime, it was deemed unnecessary to 
resume negotiations because of the uncompromising attitude that 
had been taken after the breakdown of negotiations. 

The Ramadan Revolution, and its counterpart the November 
1963 Revolution ending the Qasim regime, brought to power new 
rulers who were prepared to look at the oil question afresh. The 
programme of the Tahir Yahya Government, proclaimed on 24 
December, promised the nation to reopen negotiations and settle 
the dispute with the oil companies in a manner that would protect 
'Iraq’s rights. On 27 February 1964 the Cabinet passed a resolution 
empowering the Ministry of Oil to negotiate with the oil companies. 
Two delegations were formed to deal with the question. One, headed 
by Abd al-Aziz al-Wattari, Minister of Oil, included Salih Kubba, 
Ghanim al-'Uqayli, and Abd-Allah Isma'il. The other, headed by the 
Prime Minister, included the Minister of Oil and the Ministers of 
Finance and Economics, and its principal function was to advise and 
supervise the other delegation during the negotiations with the oil 
companies. 

Negotiations between the 'Iraqi delegation and a delegation headed 
by M. Daniel,^^ representing the I.P.C. and its associates, began on 2 
May 1964 and continued till 3 June 1965. All the points of dispute, 
accumulating over the years, were reviewed, in addition to others 
which the 'Iraqi delegation introduced. It was no easy task for either 
delegation to compromise, although each sincerely tried to find a 
common ground for agreement, because of previous commitments, 
especially of the 'Iraqi side, which found it exceedingly difficult to 
repudiate the principle of Law 80 for fear that this would arouse 
public suspicion that the Revolutionary regime was prepared to be as 
negligent as the Old Regime. The two delegations appreciated each 
other’s difficulties, and tried to reach a settlement satisfactory to both 
sides within the framework of the Law 80 and the newly created 
National Oil Company of 'Iraq.®^ The hard work done is revealed by 

M. Daniel was representative of the Compagnie Fran^aise des Petroles. The 
other members were: Mr. Stockwell, representing B.P.C., Mr. Moses, representing 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., and Mr. Bird, representing I.P.C. 

See Abd al-Latif al-Shawwaf, pp. 230 ff. 
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the number of meetings held, for it is said that there were some 115 
meetings amounting to over 400 hours in formal sessions between 
May 1964 and June 1965. Leaving aside the technical questions to 
which the two delegations addressed themselves, an outline of the 
compromise agreement may be sufficient to indicate the nature of the 
settlement which 'Iraq and the companies were willing to accept. 

The settlement consisted of three agreements, which were designed 
to come into force simultaneously, once signed by the two parties 
and ratified by the 'Iraqi Government. The parties drew up draft 
agreements, and a memorandum, embodying these agreements, signed 
by representatives of the 'Iraqi Government and I.P.C., was sub¬ 
mitted to the 'Iraqi Government, but it was not formally accepted 
because of internal political and constitutional problems, which will 
be discussed later. 

The first agreement, between 'Iraq and the I.P.C. and its associ¬ 
ates,^^ settled essential pending issues and was regarded as supple¬ 
mental to the existing agreement based on the principle of equal 
sharing of profits. In this new instrument, it was agreed that the oil 
companies would restrict their rights of exploration and production 
to a total of 3,873 sq. km., comprising the producing area in the 
country.^® In the second agreement, an additional 32,000 sq. km. 
were assigned under a joint venture in which the 'Iraqi National Oil 
Company (LN.O.C.) would be a shareholder. The first, or supple¬ 
mental, agreement also settled the long-standing dispute on costs by 
agreeing as to how actual costs would be calculated in future. It was 
agreed in addition that the companies would be obliged to increase 
the production of crude oil, to continue, through the companies or 
the joint venture, to supply crude oil for local product requirements, 
as also to supply surplus natural gas for 'Iraq’s domestic needs as 
well as other industrial purposes. The settlement of costs and other 
matters would have involved payment by the companies of £20 
million sterling in 'Iraq. Whilst the Government had had a right to 
nominate two Directors to the boards of the companies for many 
years, it had not exercised this right since 1958. It was agreed that the 
effective use of the Government’s Directors would be discussed after 
the conclusion of the agreements, as also the possible use of 'Iraqi 
tankers to transport oil from 'Iraq. 

The second agreement governed the new relationship between the 

The associates are the Mosul Petroleum Co. and the Basra Petroleum Co. 

This area is about double the 044 per cent assigned under Law 80. 
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'Iraqi Government, the I.N.O.C., and the ‘Member Companies’^'^ in 
a joint venture. The joint venture consisted of seven companies, 
including the LN.O.C.^® The agreement provided a specific percentage 
shareholding for each company in the joint venture. The I.N.O.C. 
was to be the biggest shareholder with a 33| per cent interest. It was 
agreed that at least £30 million would be expended on exploration in 
the first six-year period and £20 million in the next six years, and the 
member companies undertook to advance all such exploration 
expenditure so that the LN.O.C. would be obliged to repay only after 
the discovery of oil in commercial quantities and then in instalments. 
The area assigned for exploration under this agreement is 32,000 sq. 
km. But on the expiration of the sixth, ninth, and twelfth years, the 
area would be reduced to a maximum of 24,000, 16,000 and 8,000 sq. 
km. respectively. The principle of profit-sharing was on a fifty-fifty 
basis, as in other agreements, and all matters of detail relating to it 
were dealt with under separate provisions. The agreement also made 
provision to meet 'Iraq’s need for crude oil, gas, and other facilities. 

The third agreement, between the 'Iraqi Government and the Basra 
Petroleum Company, dealt with the question of cargo dues, specifying 
the port dues payable in the future^^ and also providing for a settle¬ 
ment of all previous claims. The 'Iraqi Government, for its part, 
agreed to carry out the necessary dredging of the channel in front of 
the company’s jetties at Fao (at the head of the Persian Gulf) so that 
the port would be in good working condition for the company. 

It will be noted that these agreements, the product of much hard 
work and painstaking bargaining, greatly improved on previous 
arrangements. For 'Iraq, they promised to bring substantial benefits 
as well as removing hard feelings and resentments. The oil companies 
virtually retained for themselves production rights in the areas which 
they were exploiting at the time of Law 80 and in conjunction with 
the 'Iraqi National Oil Company, exploration rights, in some of 
the more promising areas in the country, although not in all of 
them. 

The ‘Member Companies’ as a party consisted of the shareholders of the 
I.P.C, other than the New Jersey Company which chose not to participate in the 
joint venture. 

The other companies are: Cie. Frangaise des Petroles, Iraq Shell Ltd., B.P. 
Exploration Co. (Iraq) Ltd,, Mobil Oil Development Co. Inc., Mineral Explora¬ 
tion and Development Ltd., and Iraq Oil Development Ltd. 

These vary from 280 fils per ton on the first 8 m. tons to 70 and 35 fils on the 
next two 4 m. tons. On all additional tonnages the dues will be 23 fils. (1 Traqi 
dinar--1,000 fils.) 
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RESHUFFLES AND FALL OF THE TAHIR YAHYA CABINET 

The socialist movement in Traq tended to deplete the human and 
economic resources of the country because the motives that prompted 
it were essentially ideological rather than economic, although the 
public had been assured that social justice as well as economic 
development would ultimately be achieved. Social justice, however, 
seemed to be the overriding principle, and an immediate fall in oil 
production was not unexpected. The possible effects of social and 
economic reform had never been explained by experts to the public, 
and the Government unwittingly promised a more prosperous future 
under socialism than it had been able to achieve. Nor had the 
Government been able to treat its critics tolerantly, as promised after 
the November Revolution, for dismissal, arrests, and imprisonment 
of educated young men continued, despite the need for Government 
personnel. Although the Premier attempted to encourage admini¬ 
strative efficiency, in the hope that political stability might improve 
social conditions, his failure to reconcile rival groups had an adverse 
effect on the prestige of his Cabinet. This deterioration in conditions 
induced the ideological groups to press for the full implementation 
of the socialist programme and for Arab union, hoping that power 
might remain in their hands. The Premier took steps to carry out 
reform measures to silence his critics, but these measures caused 
further social unrest and frustration. 

Tahir Yahya made several changes in his Cabinet between 
November 1963 and September 1965, when he finally resigned. The 
first major reshuffle was carried out in June 1964, a month after the 
transitional unity agreement had been concluded, in which Nasirite 
elements were included to cement the relations between Traq and the 
U.A.R. The adverse effect of nationalization and increasing criticism 
of the Government forced Yahya to resign in November 1964; but 
Arif asked him to form a new Government. On 14 November 
Yahya, in agreement with Arif, laid down the following five points as 
the basis of his Government’s programme. 

1. Restoration of constitutional and parliamentary life within a 
period not exceeding one year. 

2. Reconstruction of northern Traq and solution of all outstanding 
problems in a manner ensuring national unity. 

See text of an appeal by Traqis living abroad to release political internees in 
’Iraq in W,A.^ p. 601. 
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3. Establishment of a Consultative Assembly as provided in the 
proclamation of 18 November 1963, to help the Government in 
discharging its responsibilities, provided that it is established within 
a period of one month. 

4. Special attention to the army and the armed forces and to their 
complete isolation from politics. 

5. Fulfilment of the provisions of the unity agreement with the 
U.A.R. of 140ctober 1964 and the implementation ofits provisions. 

Tahir Yahya, making lavish promises for the improvement of 
internal conditions, proceeded to carry out this programme energetic¬ 
ally.^^ Point 3 of the programme, which was probably the first to be 
carried out, necessitated the amendment of the provisional constitu¬ 
tion. This was done on 14 December, when Article 63 was amended 
to read as follows: 

id) A Consultative Council [Majlis Shura] shall exercise legislative 
authority during the transitional period, the seat of which shall be in 
Baghdad. The number of its members, the conditions for membership, 
and the method of appointment of members, their allowances, and the 
CounciFs powers and the method in which it exercises these powers, shall 
be defined by a law. 

{b) Immediately upon holding its first session, the Consultative Council 
shall assume the legislative powers given to the National Coimcil of the 
Revolutionary Command and the Cabinet under the provisonal constitu¬ 
tion. 

(c) The National Council of the Revolutionary Command and the 
Cabinet shall continue to exercise the legislative authority until the 
Consultative Coxmcil convenes. 

(d) The Consultative Council shall draft the permanent Constitution 
provided it is submitted to an elected Chamber of Deputies at its first 
session for consideration.'^^ 

A law providing for the establishment of the Consultative Council, 
designed to represent the various provinces of the country and to be 
selected by the N.C.R.C., was issued on 14 December 1964, but it 
would serve no purpose to give details since differences of opinion 
on the nomination of members led to the abandonment of the whole 
project. Nor did the public respond favourably to the establishment 

For full text see ahJumhuriya^ 15 Nov. 1964; W,A. \ Engl, trans. in Iraq B., 
Nov.-Dee., 1964, p. 20. 

See text of his speech on the occasion of the anniversary of the November 
Revolution in al-Jurnhuriya, 20 Nov. 1964; W.A., pp. 580-3. 

al-Jumhuriya, 16 Dec. 1964; W'.A., 1964, p. 614; Eng. trans. *S'.lF'.J5.,2ndser., 
pt4, no. 1737, 17 Dec. 1964. 

For text see al-Jumhuriya, 16 Dec. 1964; W.A.^ 1964^ pp. 615-16. 
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of a Consultative Council, for the leaders of political groups insisted 
that the time had come for the establishment of a permanent rather 
than a temporary constitutional system. Yahya thus failed to secure 
public support for his Government. 

On 18 January 1965 Tahir Yahya announced the details of a five- 
year development plan (1965-9) designed to improve economic 
conditions by doubling the national income within 9 years. The plan 
provided for a total expenditure of 820 million 'Iraqi dinars, 530 
million from the public sector and the rest from the private sector. It I 

was stated that some £385 million would accrue from oil revenues \ 

over the five-year period. The plan was ambitious, designed to 
stimulate production and inspire confidence in the new socialist 
regime. But before Yahya had an opportunity to implement it, he 
resigned within two months of its announcement. 

Premier Yahya had made another attempt to win over public 
opinion by declaring the abolition of martial law and of the military 
tribunals at the end of January, which had been in force since the July 
Revolution of 1958. Early in February several hundred political 
prisoners (estimated at about 497) were released on the occasion of the 
Td al-Fitr, the feast following the Ramadan fast. A relaxation of 
restrictions concerning political internees, exiles abroad, and dis¬ 
missed personnel was also announced. These measures undoubtedly 
had a calming influence, but the country had become tired of military 
rule and the deterioration in economic conditions aroused the deep 
concern of her leaders. Moreover, deterioration in the conditions 
of northern 'Iraq and failure to settle the Kurdish question con¬ 
tributed to frustration. 

Despite these internal difficulties, the members of Yahya’s 
Government were not deterred from pursuing personal and ideological 
differences. President Arif, in the attempt to restrict factionalism in 
the army and to re-establish a civilian regime, manifested in his 
five-point letter to Yahya, began to assert his personal authority and 
to reduce the influence of rival officers. The so-called Nasirite group 
resisted Arif’s desire to control the army on the ground that he 
talked much about Arab union but was not deeply interested in it at 
heart. To them Arif seemed another officer-adventurer who sought 
to assert his own personal rule.^^ Moreover, Arif used to interfere in 

The Nasirites were: Col. Subhi Abd al-Hamid, Interior; Abd al-Karim 
Farhan, Guidance; Adib al-Jadir, Industry; Aziz Hafiz, Economics; Abd al- 
Sattar Ali al-Husayn, Justice; and Fu’ad al-Rikabi, Rural Affairs. The last, who 
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administrative matters by directly issuing orders to subordinate 
officials over the head of ministers, especially Colonel Subhi Abd 
al-Hamid, Minister of Interior, and Colonel Abd al-Karim Farhan, 
Minister of Guidance, and sought to reduce their influence by 
appointing officers loyal to him in key positions and by transferring 
Nasirites to less responsible posts. Arif’s conduct. Colonels Hamid 
and Farhan held, betrayed his desire to emulate Qasim’s rule which 
was repugnant to all. Matters came to a head on oil negotiations with 
the I.P.C., which reached the stage almost of full agreement, but to 
which the Nasirites objected. Differences between Arif and the 
Nasirite officers, however, had already reached breaking-point on 
personal and ideological matters. They resigned on 10 July 1965. 
Tahir Yahya, whose reputation had declined in public opinion, 
might have recovered prestige had he resigned at this opportune 
moment, but Arif prevailed on him to stay. The Nasirite ministers 
were replaced by six others known to have been close supporters of 
Arif,^® whose position became stronger than ever. 

It was now Tahir Yahya’s turn to be eliminated. Arif’s manoeuvre 
was to rally a coterie of nationalist officers sympathetic to Arab unity 
but opposed to the Nasirites. These may be called the Arif group, to 
whom key positions had been recently entrusted. This group had 
supported Tahir Yahya, especially in his move to drop the Nasirite 
Ministers. Under Arif’s influence, they no longer regarded Tahir 
Yahya as worthy of their support because of the disarray in his 
Cabinet. Since the Nasirite group was still strong enough among the 
military, Arif sought to break it by persuading Brigadier Arif Abd 
al-Razzaq, commander of the air force and a popular figure among 
the military, to head a Government which would succeed Tahir 
Yahya. Razzaq was approached by Salibi and Qadir, to whom Arif’s 


had been leader of the Ba*th and had served under Qasim, became a Nasirite after 
Syria’s secession from the U.A.R. in 1961 and lived in Cairo, although his rela¬ 
tions with other Ba*th leaders had been strained before this. Rikabi returned to 
Traq after the November Revolution and joined Tahir Yahya’s Cabinet on 14 
November 1964. 

These were: Abd al-Latif al-Darraji, Interior; Khidr Abd al-Ghafur, Educa¬ 
tion; Abd al-Rahman Khalid al-Qaysi, Culture and Guidance; Jamil al-Mala’ika, 
Industry; Qasim Abd al-Hamid, ^onomics; Ahmad Abd al-Hadi al-Habubi, 
Municipal and Rural Affairs. 

These officers included Col. Bashir Talib, commander of the Presidential 
Guard; Col. SaTd Salibi, commander of the Baghdad Force; Abd al-Hamid 
Qadir, Chief of Police; and Abd al-Rahman Arif (Pres. Arif’s brother), who had 
been promoted Acting Chief of General Staff by Tahir Yahya. 
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message was given. Razzaq agreed on condition that he should 
retain his position as air force commander in addition to the Premier¬ 
ship and the portfolio of Defence. This was agreeable to Arif, and 
Razzaq was satisfied with this arrangement since it promised to bring 
the army under his control, and his influence over public affairs 
would be greater. 

President Arif, now ready to carry out his plan, waited for the 
opportune moment to strike. Premier Yahya must have heard a 
rumour of the plot, for he began to re-establish rapprochement with 
Bahhist leaders, Arif’s opponents, in order to strengthen his position. 
But Yahya’s reputation had so much declined because he had 
exploited the pecuniary advantages of his position that even BaThist 
officers were unwilling to support him. Hints by President Arif that 
he should resign were ignored, although it was apparent that 
relations between President and Premier were no longer friendly. The 
Razzaq group became active and threatening messages seem to have 
reached Yahya asking for his resignation. Should he refuse, hints 
were indirectly made that he would be arrested and turned over to 
the police for investigation and eventual trial, if the rumours con¬ 
cerning the use of political influence for personal benefit proved to be 
true. Yahya immediately tendered his letter of resignation on 3 
September. Arif’s manoeuvre to oust his Premier and bring Razzaq 
to power, to the great chagrin of the Nasirites, was a master stroke. 
This was the first peaceful change of Government since the July 
Revolution of 1958. 

THE RAZZAQ CABINET 

Brigadier Arif Abd al-Razzaq was invited to form the new Govern¬ 
ment on 6 September. Most of its members were included at President 
Arif’s instance, for Arif seems to have been preparing the way for an 
eventual civilian regime and brought in as a prospective civilian 
Premier none other than Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, 'Iraq’s 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James and one of his intimate 
friends. The number of military men were fewer than in previous 

The members of the Cabinet were: Arif Abd al-Razzaq, Premier and Acting 
Minister of Defence; Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, Deputy Premier, Foreign 
Minister, and Minister of Oil; Salman Abd al-Razzaq al-Aswad, Finance; Abd 
al-Latif al-Darraji, Interior; Khidr Abd al-Ghafur, Education; Jamal Umar 
Nazmi, Labour & Social Affairs; Abd al-Latif al-Badri, Health; Muhammad 
Nasir, Culture & Guidance; Isma*il Mustafa, Communications & acting Minister 
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governments (only three compared with nine in the previous Cabinet), 
although Razzaq retained the portfolio of Defence and the air 
command. Most of the ministers were new, only five had held 
previous Cabinet posts. The number of Shi'i ministers, however, was 
reduced (only four compared with nine in the previous Cabinet). 
The new Cabinet was favourably received, probably because the 
number of military men was reduced and because of dissatisfaction 
with Tahir Yahya’s Cabinet, However, Arif Abd al-Razzaq paid no 
attention to the composition of his Cabinet, for his eyes were fixed on 
higher stakes, and he left routine details to Bazzaz. Believing that 
Razzaq was satisfied with this modus operand! President Arif left for 
Casablanca to attend an Arab summit meeting held on 12 September, 
accompanied by the Deputy Premier, Bazzaz. Before he left, Arif 
must have instructed his supporters to keep a vigilant eye on Razzaq. 

No sooner had Arif and Bazzaz left Baghdad than Razzaq became 
active. The Nasirite group, who had resigned two months ago, began 
to incite him to act. They were able to rally a group of young officers 
in key positions to support him against Arif’s group on the ground 
that Arif was no longer working for Arab union and was opposed to 
the Nasirite officers. The plan laid down was for the officers to 
carry out a military coup and demand that Razzaq should replace 
Arif as President, and then ask President Nasir to achieve immediate 
union at the request of the 'Iraqi people. On 12 September 1965 the 
labour and teachers’ unions, inspired by Nasirite officers, demon¬ 
strated in favour of ‘complete union’ with the U.A.R.^® So sure was 
the Razzaq group of the success of their plan to overthrow Arif that 
all pan-Arabs in civil and military ranks were expected to respond 
favourably to the call, and they disregarded the rumour of an impend¬ 
ing coup. Intelligence of the coup reached the Arif group (Abd 


of Municipal & Rural Affairs; Abd al-Rahman Muhammad al-Qaysi, Agrarian 
Reform & acting Minister of Waqf; Ja'far Alawi, Works & Housing; Shukri 
Salih Zaki, Economics; Mustafa Abd-Allah, Industry & acting Minister of 
Planning; Abd al-Razzaq Muhyi al-Din, Union Affairs; Akram al-Jaf, Agri¬ 
culture; Husayn Muhammad al-Sa*id, Justice; Salman al-Safwani, State. 

These officers, known as al- Wahdamyun (unionists) or Nasirites, included 
Col. Hadi Khammas, Director of Military Intelligence; Col. Rashid Muhsin, 
Director of Public Security; Col. Irfan Wajdi, Director of the Military Academy; 
Maj. Abd al-Ami'r al-Rubay'i, commander of the Tanks Brigade, and others. 

The labour union, under the able leadership of Hashim Ali Muhsin, was 
strongly in favour of Arab union. Muhsin seems to have acquired reputation for 
mobilizing Traq workers in favour of Arab union among other Arab labour 
unions. In 1964 he was elected leader of the Arab Federation of Labour Unions. 
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al-Rahman Arif, Chief of Staff, Salibi, and Qadir). On 16 September, 
when the leaders of the plot went to Abu Ghurayb to move the 
tanks from of the military camp, Salibi and Qadir suddenly appeared 
and announced that the force under the command of the Chief of 
Staff was ready to oppose them. Thus before the Razzaq group had 
time to strike, Razzaq found himself trapped by his enemies, 
although he managed to escape to Cairo in a military plane accom¬ 
panied by four leaders of the rebellion. It is said that his escape was 
facilitated by Salibi and Qadir, who had originally prevailed on him 
to accept the premiership, and were satisfied when he agreed to leave 
the country on 16 September, provided that news of the rebellion 
would not be reported in the press. 

The opportunity for Arif to eliminate his rival military group came 
sooner than was expected, for Razzaq had hardly been in power a 
fortnight. On his way back, Arif stopped in Cairo and met President 
Nasir. It is not known what took place, but it is said that an attempt 
was made to secure pardon for Razzaq. Arif seemed to have refused, 
and the relations between the two sister Republics have been 
slightly strained. 

A labour union, called the Union of Work and Workers, known to have 
been friendly to Pres. Arif, circulated a communique reporting the Razzaq re¬ 
bellion, presumably inspired by Abd al-Rahman al-Qaysi, Minister of Guidance. 
It is said that Darraji, Minister of the Interior, ordered the circulation of the com¬ 
munique to stop; but a sufficient number were already in the hands of the public 
and the news no longer remained secret. 


CHAPTER X 

Arab Socialism Reconsidered 

The idea of socialism has long been the subject of discussion in the 
Arab press and political circles, but Arab nationalists showed no 
great interest in it mainly because the overriding principle of Arab 
union was uppermost in their minds. Young Arabs who exhibited 
concern about social problems tended to become socialists or 
Communists, and paid little or no attention to Arab union. Such was 
the trend of thought among young men before World War II. It was 
the BaTh thinkers who made the first attempt to reconcile the two 
divergent viewpoints and demonstrated that Arab union cannot be 
achieved or possibly endure unless it is based on socialism. Opinion 
differed as to whether Arab union should precede socialism, as the 
BaTh leaders seemed to assert, or socialism should precede union, as 
the Nasirites have insisted. Regardless as to which of the two 
principles was overriding, young Arabs who had an interest in the 
socialist-Communist movement, but had certain mental reservations 
about its international character, were fascinated by the appeal of 
the Ba'th in combining the dual goal of Arab union and socialism. 
The pan-Arabs, on the other hand, whose principal aim was Arab 
union, saw an advantage in broadening their programme by the 
inclusion of socialism, which attracted a greater number of younger 
men and arrested the spread of communist propaganda. 

In Traq the idea of Arab socialism attracted only a small group of 
intellectuals—the Ahali groups—while Arab union had a greater 
appeal to the new generation. The Ba'th ideology, it is true, attracted 
a larger group of young men, but its socialist ideas were not taken too 
seriously. When Nasir issued his nationalization decrees in July 1961 
—later incorporated in an elaborate socialist programme—he 
aroused greater interest among young Traqis, notwithstanding the 
secession of Syria, because Nasir’s socialism had a greater ideological 
appeal than BaTh’s socialism. When the Bahh Party achieved power 
in Traq in 1963, it failed to carry out a socialist programme, for 
reasons that have already been given, and its leaders indulged in a 

^ See above, p. 134; and my Independent Iraq, pp. 69 ff. 
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struggle for power. It was now the turn of a group of pan-Arab 
officers, under the leadership of Arif, to make an attempt to achieve 
Arab union and socialism. Arif had distinguished himself as a leading 
advocate of Arab union, and he led the November Revolution in 
order to vindicate the dual aim of Arab union and socialism, 
although he had never before showed an interest in socialism. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that Arab socialism had been 
adopted without any preparation for it. Arif began to discover the 
adverse impact of socialism on his country soon after his socialist 
decrees had been issued in July 1964. The failure of the socialist 
decrees may have been partly the result of mismanagement, the lack 
of a sufficient number of experts, and inability to co-ordinate the 
schemes in the public sector; but the real reasons seem to lie deeper 
than that. Traq is regarded as potentially rich in natural resources 
but essentially lacking in human resources. Only recently have the 
people been induced to invest in local industry and have they begun 
to appreciate the value of free enterprise. But hardly had the country 
started its infant industry, aided by Government control of major 
public schemes like irrigation and public transportation—not to 
mention the oil industry—than Arab socialism was prematurely 
introduced. Traditionally accustomed to hoarding and distrustful of 
investment in banks, joint-stock and insurance companies, the sudden 
introduction of socialism frightened the people and caused the 
immediate flight of capital, a fall in production, and general deteriora¬ 
tion in the economy of the country. 

The experts who advised the Government on socialist measures 
were not unaware of the immediate effects of nationalization, but 
they stressed the social advantages of socialism, such as full employ¬ 
ment and social justice, without giving warning about a possible fall 
in production before an increase is ultimately achieved. The public 
that had been promised an improvement of social conditions was 
faced with an immediate deterioration in economic conditions, and a 
wave of reaction against socialism naturally swept the country. To 
blame the imperialists and reactionary elements opposed to Arab 
union did not explain the full implication of the socialist experiment, 
and President Arif had either to accept full responsibility and defend 
his regime, or to replace those responsible for economic chaos. 

Arif had never been a believer in socialism at heart. His early 
upbringing in a conservative environment made him a pan-Arab 
nationalist. It was under the influence of Nasir that he had been 
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prevailed upon to accept socialism, without which the Arab union in 
which he believed would not be acceptable to Nasir. After socialism 
had been introduced in Traq, Arif tried to justify it on the ground 
that the brand of socialism he accepted was derived from Islamic 
rather than from foreign sources; but he seems to have been himself 
unconvinced of the argument, which he repudiated in private, 
reproaching those who sold the idea to him. The immediate adverse 
effects of nationalization gave Arif an excuse to replace the ideologi¬ 
cal group supporting socialism by others who would pay attention to 
the reality of the internal conditions of Traq. 

Nor had Arif been happy with the group of officers who had 
elevated him to power and carried out the November Revolution. He 
had been able, even before Tahir Yahya’s fall, to dismiss the extreme 
Nasirites; but the bulk of officers who supported him were pan- 
Arabs who paid greater attention to ideology than to reality. Arif 
seems to have realized that a stable regime would have to depend on 
popular rather than military support, and began to prepare the way 
to entrust the Government to civilian leaders willing to be guided by 
him as the head of state. His long experience with fellow officers ever 
since his dismissal in 1958 had taught him to be patient and take time 
before he acted. This ability was demonstrated in his dealing with 
BaTh leaders, but these proved to be no serious threat to him. The 
way in which he carried out the November Revolution and eliminated 
the Nasirite group from the army showed that he had mastered the 
art of military politics. 

THE BAZZAZ CABINET 

President Arif invited Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, Deputy Premier, 
to form the new Government. He had joined Razzaq’s Cabinet at 
Arif’s instance to take effective control of public affairs in prepara¬ 
tion of full assumption of responsibility when the time came. The 
opportunity came sooner than had been expected when Razzaq 
precipitated the abortive coup and fled the country. It was now 
Bazzaz’s chance to form a civil government and fulfil Arif’s promise 
of improving the internal conditions of the country. Only four new 
members were added to the former Cabinet.^ 

^ The Bazzaz Cabinet consisted of: Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, Premier & 
Foreign Minister; Shukri Salih Zaki, Finance 8c acting Oil; Abd al-Latif al- 
Darraji, Interior; Abd al-Aziz al-‘Uqayli, Defence; Qasim al-Rawwaf, Justice; 
Khidr Abd al-Ghafur, Education & acting Waqf; Paris Nasir al-Hasan, Labour & 
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Abd al"Rahman al-Bazzaz was bom in 1913 in al-Karkh, a Sunni 
section of Baghdad, of a family well known for its attachment to 
religion and Islamic learning. Like other young 'Iraqi leaders, he 
studied in Government schools and graduated from the Baghdad 
Law College in 1934, While still a student, he became an Arab 
nationalist, but he had not abandoned the religious and ethical 
values of his early upbringing. He grew up to be a young man imbued 
with lofty ideas combining religion and nationalism, although most 
of his classmates adopted nationalism and rejected religious values. 

He spent the next four years in England, where he received a sound 
education in law at King’s College, University of London. Moderate 
in life and temperament, education in England added depth to his 
views on public affairs and prompted him to combine what he 
considered the best in Islamic and European traditions. Upon his 
return to Baghdad in 1939 he immediately became active with other 
young men in nationalist circles. Meeting him as a member of an 
Arab ‘national-intellectual’ society,® he then impressed other young 
men with his dedication, his combination of nationalism and religious 
ethics, and his personal integrity. i 

Bazzaz received the first check from his participation in nationalist 
activities in 1941 when pan-Arabs supported the Rashid Ali uprising, 
and he was punished with others after its collapse by being interned 
for the remainder of the war. After the war, he worked in the 
Department of Justice for a short while before becoming Dean of the i 

Law College, which enhanced his stature in nationalist circles. For ^ 

almost a decade he wrote and lectured on Arab nationalism. The 
main purpose of his writings was to interpret Arab nationalism on an ) 

Islamic basis. Islam, as a cultural heritage, he asserted, was not 
opposed to Arab nationalism, but, on the contrary, it was a com- ^ 

ponent of nationalism.^ The principal aim of his thought was not to 


Social Affairs and acting Agrarian Reform; Abd al-Latif al-Badri, Health; y 

Muhammad Nasir, Culture & Guidance; Isma*il Mustafa, Municipal & Village i' 

Affairs and acting Works & Housing; Akram al-Jaf, Agriculture; Abd al-Hamid | 

al-Hilali, Economics; Mustafa Abd-Allah, Industry; Salm an Abd al-Razzaq al- \ 

Aswad, Planning; Abd al-Razzaq Muhyi al-Din, Unity; Salman al-Safwani, State. 

® The Jawwal group (see my Independent Iraq, p. 166). 

^ This theme was first presented in a lecture on Tslam and Arab Nationalism’ 1 

given in Baghdad in 1952 (see Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, al-Islam wa al-Qawmiya 
al-Arabiya (Baghdad, 1952); trans. in S. G. Haim, Arab Nationalism: an Antho- ^ 

logy (Berkeley, 1962), pp. 172-88). For a compilation of Bazzaz’s writings on 
Arab nationalism including the lecture on Islam and Arab nationalism, see Abd 
al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, On Arab Nationalism (London, Iraq Embassy, 1965). 


arouse traditional religious zeal, as some have suspected, but to 
temper the spirit of young men who advocated secular nationalism 
by the reintroduction of religious and ethical values into Arab 
nationalism. After the Egyptian Revolution of 1952, and especially 
after Nasir’s call for Arab union, which excited pan-Arabs all over 
the Arab world, he became more active in nationalist circles. With a 
group of educators, he submitted a petition to the king in November 
1956, protesting against General Nuri’s repression of the free 
expression of political opinion during the Suez crisis. He and his 
group were arrested on 29 November that year and were tried and 
banished from Baghdad for a short time. In the meantime he was 
dismissed from office.^ After his release, he began to practise law 
until 1958. 

After the July Revolution, Bazzaz returned to the Deanship of the 
Law College. Very soon, however, he fell into disfavour with Qasim, 
because he supported the pan-Arab group of which Arif had become 
the spokesman, calling for union with Egypt. Under Communist 
pressure, he was first transferred to the Department of Justice, as a 
judge in the Court of Cassation, but after the Shawwaf uprising in 
February 1959, he was arrested with other pan-Arabs and sent to an 
internment camp in Abu Ghurayb. For over six months he was sub¬ 
jected with other pan-Arabs to various kinds of indignities unpar¬ 
alleled under the Old Regime before he and others were released. He 
lost faith in the Qasim regime and decided, after a short vacation in 
Lebanon, to resign from his post as judge, and went to Cairo for the 
next four years.® There he served as Director of the Institute of 
Arabic Studies—an institute for training young men in Arab affairs 
under the auspices of the Arab League—and remained in Cairo until 
the overthrow of the Qasim regime. 

The Ramadan Revolution of February 1963 marked a turning- 
point in Bazzaz’s life. No sooner had Arif, who had known Bazzaz 

5 With Bazzaz four others, who signed the petition to the king, had been 
banished. These were Hasan al-Dujayli, Muhammad Ali al-Bassam, Jabir 
'Umar, and Faysal al-Wa’ili. In 1960 Bazzaz published an account of the presenta¬ 
tion of the petition and the subsequent events of trial and banishment, which he 
had recorded while in detention, entitled Safahat Min al-Ams al-Qarib (Beirut, 
.1960). For critical comments on this account by Khalil Kanna, Minister of 
Education during the period of Bazzaz’s trial and banishment, see Kanna, pp. 
220-3. 

® For text of the letter of resignation, giving as his reasons the fact that his 
country had fallen under Communist domination and the ill treatment he had 
received under the Qasim regime, see al-Ahram, 5 Nov. 1959. 
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intimately, become President than Bazzaz was appointed as 'Iraq’s 
Ambassador to the U.A.R. It is held that what prompted the newly- 
formed Ba'th Government to appoint him as Ambassador in Cairo 
was the need for his services in the forthcoming Arab unity talks with 
Nasir, since he was known to support Arab union on a federal basis, 
to which the Ba'th leaders subscribed, and he was on good personal 
terms with President Nasir. Some of Bazzaz’s friends in Cairo wanted 
him to remain as Director of the Institute of Arabic Studies, since the 
Institute, falling in lesser hands after Husri’s resignation, needed an 
able administrator,^ but Bazzaz, anxious to return to his country, 
resigned to resume his personal contacts with Arif, which led to his 
swift elevation as Premier two years later. Before he was ready to 
serve in that capacity, he had yet to spend the next two years in 
London and Geneva as Ambassador at the Court of St. James in 
1963-4 and as Secretary-General of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Companies in 1964-5; in each post he gained practical 
experience invaluable for the head of a Government. No one doubted 
that once Arif decided to invite a civilian to form a Government, he 
could think of no more suitable candidate than Bazzaz. From the 
moment Arif became President in 1963, Bazzaz’s star began to rise. 

PROGRAMME FOR A CIVILIAN REGIME 

Arif may have been prompted to re-establish a civil regime by a 
desire to break the pan-Arab group in the army in order to assert his 
own authority, but his decisions, which affected civil and military 
alike, had a salutary impact on the country in two respects. First, 
Arif consciously moved to demote the officers who held radical 
ideologies and rallied around him a group of moderate nationalists 
who were willing to support him to re-establish a civilian regime. To 
achieve this purpose it was decided that Bazzaz should hold general 
elections for a national assembly which would legitimize his regime. 

Secondly, since the nationalization decrees had had an adverse 
effect on the economy of the country, Arif sought to stimulate 
economic development by an assurance that no further socialist 

He had published a book on unitary and federal unions in 1958, entitled 
al-Dawla al-Muwahhada wa al-Dawla al-Ittihadiya (Baghdad and Cairo, 1958, 
1966) in which he called for a federal Arab union. 

^ Sati' al-Husri, a well-known writer on Arab nationalism and a former 
Director-General of Education in *Iraq, founded the Institute in 1954 and 
retired in 1958. 
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measures would be introduced. Arif deliberately entrusted the task of 
reversing the trend towards socialism to a well-known nationalist 
whose reputation in pan-Arab circles was beyond reproach. Bazzaz 
had long been writing on Islam and nationalism, and he was a great 
admirer of President Nasir. When he succeeded Razzaq, Arif’s aims 
were embodied in his letter of designation to Bazzaz of 21 September 
1965, which may be summed up as follows: 

1. To achieve prosperity of the people under the regime of 
‘prudent Arab socialism’, which would increase production and just 
distribution by paying due attention to public and private sectors. 

2. To establish a permanent constitutional regime by the enact¬ 
ment of an electoral law, holding general elections, and setting up a 
parliamentary system. 

3. To assert the principle of the rule of law so that all citizens will 
have equal rights without discrimination. 

4. To preserve 'Iraqi territorial unity as a necessary step towards 
ultimate national (i.e. Arab) union. 

5. To reorganize popular organizations on a new basis so that the 
Arab Socialist Union may become the national foundation on which 
all national forces meet. 

6. To pay attention to the army’s needs because the army is the 
‘shield of this homeland’ and will realize ‘our nation’s sublime aims’. 

7. To adhere to the declaration concerning the 'Iraqi-UAR Unified 
Political Command of 25 May 1965.® 

These points were derived not only from Arif’s convictions but 
also from Bazzaz’s own experience. In a deeper sense, the seven 
points may be taken to outline 'Iraq’s needs as seen at a moment of 
national frustration by a man who regarded the internal conditions 
of his country realistically and dispassionately. Before he presented 
the full programme of his Government to the nation, Bazzaz made 
a number of public statements, both in the press and on television, 
in which he tried to inspire public confidence by a promise that there 
would be no more arrest and banishment of the nation’s sons and 
that the free expression of political opinion would be granted. He 
also invited criticism. ‘If we err’, he said, ‘you should correct our 
steps, addressing to us the criticism and the guidance which we will 
accept with good heart so long as this is in the interest of the public 

» For text see abJumhuriya, 22 Sept. 1965; Engl, trans. in Iraq Embassy, 
London, Iraq: Official Statements of Policy on Internal, Arab and Foreign Affairs 
(1965), p. 3. 
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and our nation.’ Fluent in tongue and able to present his ideas 
directly to the people, no politician had yet been able to secure so 
wide a public acclaim. He was, of course, helped by the fact that the 
nation had become tired of military rule, and by other young 
ministers who enjoyed public respect. 

In internal affairs, the Bazzaz Government stressed stability and 
the rule of law. ‘We want to take the country into a truly revolu¬ 
tionary stage’, said Bazzaz in one of his press conferences. ‘We have 
had [enough of] revolutions and coups d’etat.’ The time was ripe for 
the country to return to normal life. The Government, the pro¬ 
gramme announced, would take steps to make this principle a 
tangible fact. Its fulfilment required the ‘creation of a competent 
administrative machine and an effective government instrument’. 
Return to normal life required that regular machinery of government 
should be established. ‘Now it is for the citizens to choose their 
rulers, their regime and the policy which the country must adopt.’^® 
To achieve this purpose, the programme promised the re-establish¬ 
ment of parliamentary life. A Cabinet committee was appointed to 
study the subject and to consult the leaders of the country on its 
implementation—a point on which political leaders were agreed. 
An Electoral Law, it was added, would be enacted as soon as possible 
‘so that parliamentary elections may be held as provided in the 
constitution’. 

With regard to the Arab Socialist Union, concerning which there 
was controversy, the Government declared itself in favour of its 
continuance, but that its composition would be ‘reconsidered in the 
light of past experience’. Bazzaz paid lip-service to the Socialist 
Union; but in fact he neither supported it nor discouraged political 
parties from reorganizing themselves. 

One of the most important questions to which the Bazzaz Govern¬ 
ment paid attention was, of course, the Kurdish war. Bazzaz 
succeeded in ending the war and drawing up a scheme of settlement. 
The programme promised, from the very beginning, that the 
Government would do its utmost to ‘restore full peace to all areas in 
Traq and to safeguard the unity of its territory’. With regard to the 
Kurds, the Government stated: 

While it recognizes the national rights of our brother Kurds—these are 
rights for which the temporary constitution was amended to reaffirm their 

Press conference of 23 Sept. 1965 (al-Jumhuriya^ 24 Sept. 1965; Engl, trans., 
S.W.B,. 2nd sen, M.E./1969, 25 Sept. 1965). 
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establishment—it sincerely desires to work according to the provisions of 
the constitution_The new local administrative law will affirm the iden¬ 

tity of the Kurdish nationalism and will enable our citizens in the north 
fully to preserve their language and cultural heritage. It will also enable 
them to carry on local activities which do not conflict with the unity of the 
country and which in no way paves the way for the loss of any part of our 
homeland. 

As to Arab union, the Bazzaz Government declared its adherence to 
the Unified Political Command agreement, signed on 25 May 1965, 
but it laid down no further steps for implementation beyond the 
pious declaration in the ‘belief in the union of the Arab nation- 
union based primarily on unity of aim, struggle and destiny’. With 
regard to Egypt, the Government declared that ‘Traq will go side by 
side with her elder sister the U.A.R. to the fullest extent in the 
achievement of the aims of our Arab nation for the establishment of 
our joint union.’ 

On foreign policy, Traq promised to adhere to the U.N. Charter 
and to follow a policy of ‘positive neutrality’ and ‘non-alignment’. It 
also promised to co-operate with ‘peace-loving states to achieve 
world peace and security’; and to establish the ‘strongest relations’ 
with the neighbouring Islamic states (i.e. Turkey and Persia) and to 
develop trade, economic, and cultural relations with them. Subse¬ 
quent public statements and television and radio broadcasts added 
nothing more than commentaries and refinement on these funda¬ 
mentals of policy. 

PRUDENT ARAB SOCIALISM 

Next to the need for political stability and peaceful change, the 
adverse impact of the socialist decrees had been uppermost in Arif’s 
mind. Consequently ‘prudent socialism’ appeared as the first item in 
his letter of designation to Bazzaz. Bazzaz’s Islamic beliefs caused 
him to have certain mental reservations about socialism; but his 
experiences while an exile in Egypt had inspired him to adopt mild 
socialist views which appeared to him consistent with Islamic 
teachings concerning the welfare of the community. The effects of 
See Arif’s speech on the occasion of the November Revolution (8 Nov. 1965), 
( al-Arab, 20 Nov. 1965. See also Bazzaz’s statement on foreign policy on 8 October 

1965 in the General Assembly {General Assembly Official Records, 20th sess., 
1354th mtg.). 

In some of his press conferences Bazzaz kept on repeating that his socialist 
views were derived from the Qur’an rather than from Marx, although it is quite 
clear that he was well acquainted with Western socialist literature. 
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Iraq’s socialist measures had convinced him, with Arif, that Iraq 
had moved too fast in following in Egypt’s footsteps. 

Before the Government’s programme was made public, Bazzaz 
expressed his views on socialism in a number of public statements and 
pointed out that he was in favour of ‘prudent socialism’ rather than 
Arab socialism. ‘Prudent socialism’, he explained, was the socialism 
which would ‘fit 'Iraq’, and aimed at raising the standard of living by 
means of increasing production and the just distribution of the 
national wealth. This goal might be achieved step by step and through 
peaceful rather than revolutionary change. While his views were 
favourably received by the business community and moderate 
thinkers, they were attacked by the advocates of Arab socialism who 
denounced him as opposed to socialism and the Arab revolutionary 
movement, and cynically remarked that his ‘prudent socialism’ was a 
‘deviation’ or ‘falsification’ of Arab socialism.^® Bazzaz took a 
tolerant attitude towards his critics and declared that his approach 
would eventually lead to a ‘truly revolutionary stage’, but he said 
that the country had had enough revolutionary upheavals and that 
it needed stability and normal life. As to socialism, he said: 

... The socialism which is good for Iraq is the one that emanates from 
the Arab nature of the Iraqi people—a socialism that aims at raising the 
standard of living of the individual and that realises social justice. ... We 
believe in socialism as a means and not an end. We are not afraid to 
nationalise. The state had nationalised in the past. I do not say that we 
have an intention to nationalise in the future.^* 

In the Government’s programme, announced to the nation on 6 
November 1965, ‘prudent socialism’ was defined as follows: ‘The 
prudent Arab socialism we have adopted as a slogan and procedure 
for our economic policy is not an aim in itself It is a means directed 
at two main objectives: increased production and fair distribution 
[of the national income]. In other words, it is the achievement of a 
society of sufficiency and justice.’ 

Prudent socialism was to achieve negative as well as positive aims, 
though the two were not entirely unrelated. The negative aims were 
to abolish certain specific measures imposed by the previous regime 
and considered to be deleterious to the economy, while the positive 
aims intended to speed up social and economic progress, consisted 

In Arabic tahrif (deviation) and takhrif (falsification). 

See Bazzaz’s press conference on 23 Sept. 1965 {al~Bilad, 24 Sept. 1965); 
Engl, precis with quotations S.W.B.^ 2nd ser., M.E./1969, 25 Sept. 1965. 
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of achieving an increase in production and just distribution of wealth. 
The ultimate goal of prudent socialism was to achieve welfare for 
all on the basis of social justice. 

To increase production, the Government was doing the following: 

1. Expediting implementation of the five-year economic plan 
projects to enable the public sector to play its chief role in economic 
development. 

2. Adopting the principle of centralization in planning and 
decentralization in implementation, in order to ensure speed and 
flexibility of operation. 

3. Using loans and investments to increase production in accord¬ 
ance with experience and availability of technical assistance. 

4. Establishing an extensive joint sector which would include the 
advantages of the public and private sectors and which would 
especially adopt projects which were not included in the five-year 
plan. 

5. Encouraging the private sector to participate in economic 
development and permitting it to establish factories of any kind with 
a capital up to 250,000 dinars. This figure might be increased when 
necessary by a Cabinet decision. Information and technical aid 
would be given to this sector, and the private sector would be included 
in the statistical service and facilities to be enjoyed by the joint 
sector. In general, the private sector would also be encouraged by 
enabling it to participate seriously in building the economic structure 
of 'Iraq. 

6. Encouraging the establishment of joint projects with national 
and foreign capital, and giving sufficient guarantees to protect 
capital invested in this sector. 

7. Giving full attention to agriculture and everything connected 
with it, including irrigation, drainage, and land reclamation, and 
attention to agrarian reform after making use of experiments to 
achieve increased production and fair distribution. 

8. Making the procedure of importing and exporting an effective 
tool to create a balance between the protection of national produc¬ 
tion, on one side, and meeting the necessary consumer requirements, 
on the other—provided priority is given to importing production 
commodities and raw materials for industry and materials connected 
with economic development. 

9. Exploiting natural resources and the country’s wealth by 
offering them to foreign or joint companies. 
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As to the second aim, the fair distribution of wealth the Govern¬ 
ment proposed: 

{a) Gradually to decrease the concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few individuals to prevent monopolisation and exploitation, and affirming 
that it is the policy of this Government to put a maximum limit on what 
an individual can own in private and joint sector companies. 

{b) To distribute justly various projects so that there is a balance 
between the national income of the urban and rural population. 

(c) To enforce the principle of giving the workers a share in company 
profits and to make this share progressive when production is increased. 

(d) To adopt the principle of allowing representatives of workers and 
employees to become associated with boards of directors. 

(e) To transfer a part of profits to finance the workers’ and employees’ 
social insurance fund, and to support it to raise their health and cultural 
and social level, and to increase the public services to be given to them. 

(/) To reconsider the laws of the Economic Establishment and the 
General Banks Establishment and all the laws and regulations connected 
with them in a manner harmonious with the state’s economic policy, in 
such a way as to make possible the achievement of the two aims of the 
Wise Arab socialism referred to previously, and to remove the negative 
fears left by the application of these laws and the ill effects resulting from 
them. 

The Government also declared its intention of reforming the 
financial system, especially taxation and customs duties, in order to 
find new resources for the public treasury. Moreover, the Govern¬ 
ment would follow a financial policy to ‘ensure the expansion of 
banking facilities to finance industrial and construction projects on a 
wide scale’. Nor was the Government unaware of the need to 
reconsider interest rates, in order to increase productive loans. 
‘Interest rates on deposit’, it declared, ‘will be revised to ensure 
encouragement of personal savings. 

It is clear that the Bazzaz Government tried to strike a balance 
between socialism and free enterprise, on the ground that the 
economic potentialities of the country were so extensive as to satisfy 
public and private interests. Thus Traq might be described as having 
a mixed economy, not only in the existence of private and public 
sectors but also in the joint sector in which private and public capital 
would be invested. Bazzaz, however, was not spared criticism, for 
although he went so far as to maintain the socialist regime in principle, 
his economic policy was criticized because he failed to carry the 

Full text, al-Jumhuriya, 7 Nov. 1965; Engl, trans. S.W.B.y 2nd ser., M.E./ 
2007, 9 Nov. 1965. 
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process of nationalization to its full conclusion, which was regarded 
in pan-Arab eyes as necessary for the ultimate achievement of Arab 
union. 

Three months after the new economic policy was announced, 
Bazzaz was able to defend his prudent socialism on the basis of the 
record of his Government’s achievements. In a public statement made 
on 12 January 1966, he was in a stronger position to defend his 
policy, for some improvement in economic conditions had been 
achieved. There was noticeably a renewed confidence among 
businessmen, and the deficit in the budget no longer remained a 
serious problem. Private investors began to ask for permits to build 
factories, the building of which had practically ceased since national¬ 
ization a year ago, and there was a marked expansion in commercial 
transactions. The 'Iraqi dinar, whose value tended to decline in 
foreign markets, began to rise. These and other signs gave Bazzaz 
reason to defend his stand on prudent socialism. It was, however, the 
ideological arguments that gave him trouble, for the advocates of Arab 
socialism regretted that the country lagged behind in the Arab Revo¬ 
lutionary procession. Bazzaz once again had to defend his position: 

We believe in socialism as a political-social doctrine. Socialism is the 
social front of Arab nationalism. However, I want every dedicated Arab 
nationalist to know that our socialism is neither imported, nor is it con¬ 
tradictory to our national thinking. ... We had to pursue the principle 
which we have called rational socialism. The idea was to distinguish our 
kind of socialism from those which are based chiefly on Marxism and 
class war. ... To apply our rational socialism, we have enacted various 
laws. ... We have eliminated centralisation, embodied in a group of 
persons, and sometimes a single man, assuming absolute control of such 
sectors as economic planning. . . 

Bazzaz’s reference eliminating centralization ‘embodied in a group 
of persons and sometimes in a single man’ implied the Economic 
Organization and the Public Establishment of Banks which Khayr 
al-Din Hasib, Governor of the Central Bank, had headed in an 
acting capacity. Hasib, as directly responsible for the preparation of 
the socialistic decrees, had become the target of attack by the press 
and the business community, especially after the fall of Tahir Yahya, 
who seems to have protected him. After Yahya’s fall, Hasib’s 
powers had been curbed by confining his responsibility to the Central 
Bank and entrusting the directorship of the Economic Organization 
£3/-/wwA«riy«3,13 Jan. 1966; Engl, trans. 2nd ser., M.E./2061,14 Jan. 

1966. 
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to Muhammad Jawad al-Abusi, a former Minister of Finance. 
Hasib’s removal from the dual posts of the Economic Organization 
and Public Establishment of Banks had a favourable psychological 
effect on the business community. He had not been completely 
eliminated, although pressure had been brought on Bazzaz to do so, 
but his powers had been restricted even within his own organization 
by bringing the Central Bank more closely under the supervision of 
the Minister of Finance.^’ 

More significant, perhaps, was Bazzaz’s appointment of Shukri 
Salih Zaki, Minister of Finance, as head of a Cabinet committee to 
study economic and financial conditions and prepare recommenda¬ 
tions which would modify the socialist decrees, based in part on his 
first-hand study of the worldng of the Arab socialist regime in Egypt, 
although Zaki had been in favour of Arab socialism before he had 
observed its working in Egypt. Early in November 1965 Zaki sub¬ 
mitted a report to the Cabinet in which he recommended drastic 
changes in the socialist regime and went so far as to declare their 
inconsistency with the temporary constitution and to ask for their 
repeal. It was on the basis of this report that the Bazzaz Government 
formulated its economic and financial policy which has been outlined 
earlier, based on the doctrine of ‘prudent socialism’. Moreover, Zaki 
demanded close supervision of the Central Bank, in order to limit 
the Governor’s powers, and forced Hasib to resign. Before he 
tendered his resignation, Hasib submitted an able report to Bazzaz 
in which he defended his position as the person responsible for the 
socialist decrees as well as his role in the working of the Economic 
Organization and the Public Establishment of Banks. The principal 
points which Hasib raised were, first, that the socialist decrees, 
contrary to critics, had been the result of a longer period of study 
than had generally been assumed, since he began to prepare the plan 
a year before their promulgation after a close study of the experience 
of Egypt and Syria with socialism. Secondly, he refuted the view that 
the decrees were unconstitutional, because they had been formulated 
by legal experts of the Department of Justice and approved by the 
Cabinet. Thirdly, he defended the powers given to the Economic 
Organization to control the nationalized industries on the ground 
that this made for greater efficiency than if the control had been 
given to various government departments. He stated that before 

See a leader in Sawt al~Arab, reiterating demands previously made to the 
Premier to remove Hasib from the Central Bank {Sawt al-Arab, 6 Oct. 1965). 
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Egypt transferred such control to various government departments, 
its Economic Organization exercised control for five years in order to 
ensure efficiency. No such period had yet elapsed in Traq, even 
though the number of nationalized industries was so small as to 
constitute no problem to the Economic Organization. Finally, Hasib 
defended his own role, for which he had been attacked because of the 
extensive powers he had exercised.^® Bazzaz seems to have been 
unimpressed with the report, and in his severely worded reply on 10 
November, he rebuked Hasib for sending it directly to him over the 
head of his direct superior, the Minister of Finance, although copies 
had also been sent to the Finance Minister.^® Hasib, in a reply in 
which he defended his position in precise and polite terms, tendered 
his resignation on 13 November.^® 

On 18 January 1966 Shukri Salih Zaki, Minister of Finance, 
disclosed at a press conference a summary of the report which he had 
submitted to the Cabinet on the basis of which the Government’s 
programme, announced earlier in November 1965, was drawn up. 
In the report, he stated that the Government’s economic policy aimed 
encouraging large-scale exploitation of the available economic and 
human resources so as to effect a ‘constant increase and a just 
distribution of the national income’.Zaki’s public disclosure of a 
summary of his report, apart from providing the pubhc with informa¬ 
tion on the economic situation, was intended to call public attention 
to the realities of the economic conditions of the country and to the 
need to weigh the Government’s economic policy realistically rather 
than on ideological grounds. 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT 'aRIF 

President and Premier seem to have been moving slowly but 
surely to re-establish public confidence and consolidate their control 
over the country. Apart from the Kurdish war, which was a heavy 

A copy of the report, dated 7 November 1965, was supplied by Khayr al-Din 
Hasib to the author. 

A copy of the Premier’s letter supplied to the author. 

A copy of Hasib’s letter supplied to the author. When I talked with Hasib in 
Baghdad (Dec. 1966), he had already returned to his teaching position at the 
University of Baghdad. He was identified with a group of young men who 
advocated Arab socialism and Arab unity, presumably under Nasir’s leader¬ 
ship, to which Fu’ad al-Rikabi and other former Ba*th leaders belonged. 

See al-Jumhuriya, 19 Jan. 1966; for summary of the report in English, see 
/ra^B., Jan-Feb. 1966. pp. 15-17. 
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burden on a drained public treasury, the country had grown tired of 
violent uprisings and genuinely longed for tranquillity and peaceful 
change. No significant sign had been reported of the activities of 
restless army officers since the beginning of the year, although the 
Government dismissed twelve undesirable officers alleged to have 
been planning a conspiracy to overthrow the regime. Arif’s position 
seemed quite secure in the army, after he had eliminated rival 
officers and was prepared to purge the army of any group suspected 
of disloyalty. 

Arif now turned to the country at large to arouse popular support 
for his regime. He had always been popular among the masses, ever 
since he made his public appearance after the July Revolution, 
because he spoke the language of the common man and possessed a 
fluent tongue. His regime began to fall into disfavour after the 
November Revolution because of poor economic conditions and 
discontent with the Yahya Cabinet. He now began to tour the 
country and in every city and town made speeches, which he seems 
to have immensely enjoyed. The masses often flocked to hear him 
speak or meet him on his arrival or departure. 

Early in April 1966 Arif embarked upon a tour of the southern 
provinces. On 13 April he left Basra by car and went as far as Qurna, 
a town on the Shatt al-Arab, at the old junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, and made speeches in almost all the villages that he 
visited. At Qurna he addressed a meeting in the playground which 
lasted long after sunset. He was delayed in greeting a crowd that had 
gone all the way to the airport to bid him farewell. It is said that his 
party decided to return to Basra, about 75 km. from Qurna, by 
rail. But a formal dinner had been awaiting Arif in the city where he 
was to make a public speech. His delay in Qurna thus necessitated 
his return by helicopter. Three helicopters were prepared to take the 
President’s party, one for him and the ministers and officials who had 
accompanied him, another for the press, and a third for radio and 
television apparatus. One of the pilots is reported to have told Arif 
that it was not safe to travel at night by helicopter; but Arif, feeling 
that it was his duty to attend the dinner in his honour in Basra, 
replied sardonically Tt is all right, let us rely on God’s mercy!’ It was 
about 7 p.m., and already dark when the three helicopters left the 
Qurna playground. 

The President’s helicopter left first. Hardly a quarter of an hour 
passed, when as the crowd at the playground began to disperse, two 
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of the three helicopters—which took off after the President’s— 
returned to the playground to report that they had lost contact with 
the President’s helicopter. They had noticed a sandstorm which 
engulfed it and because it was dark they did not know what had 
happened and believed that it might have lost direction. News of the 
possible loss of the President’s helicopter was sent by telephone and 
wireless to Basra and neighbouring towns with orders to search the 
area, and torchlights in Qurna and its surroundings were kept 
burning till the morning in the hope of guiding the lost helicopter. 
But the following morning helicopters dispatched from Basra 
discovered a crashed helicopter and reported that the President and 
his party had been killed the night before. It was found that the 
President’s helicopter must have crashed after take-off and he and 
his party had been burned. The dead bodies were hardly recogniz¬ 
able.^^ The crash seemed to have taken place at 7.10 p.m., about 
twenty minutes after take-olf, on 13 April 1966.^^ 

Two days after the bodies of the President and his party had been 
recovered, they were buried with full military honours in Baghdad. 
The public mourned the President, and deputations from other 
Arab countries arrived in Baghdad to attend the official ceremony. 
President Arif, who had built a mosque for his uncle Shaykh Dari 
three years before, was buried in that mosque, in a suburb near 
Baghdad. 

When the news of Arif’s death arrived in Baghdad on 14 April, 
Premier Bazzaz, assuming the powers of President according to the 
provisional constitution, issued a proclamation to the nation 
announcing the death of the President. He also issued orders for a 
curfew and the closing of frontiers. But no disturbances were likely, 
for the country displayed genuine grief at the loss of its President, 
and thirty days official mourning were observed throughout the 
country. It was hinted that the crash might have been caused 

The President’s party consisted of some ten persons, in addition to newspaper 
correspondents and radio and television technicians. All those who accompanied 
him in the helicopter died, including Abd al-Latif al-Darraji, Minister of Interior; 
Mustafa Abd-Allah Taha, Minister of Industry and others. Muhammad Nasir, 
Minister of Guidance, who accompanied the President to Basra, remained in 
the city to make preparations for the evening meeting on 13 April. Thus he 
escaped the disaster. 

It was noticed that the deceased’s watches had stopped at 7.10 p.m. as a 
result of the crash. The helicopter took off, according to one observer, at 6.50 p.m 
See alFaj'r al-Jadid (Baghdad), 16 Apr. 1966. 

For Arif’s relation with Dari, see above, p. 89. 
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deliberately by a hidden bomb because there was no storm in the area 
when the helicopter took otF, as weather reports had shown later. 
But official investigations could trace no possible plot. Experts in 
helicopter flying pointed out that it was possible that a small sand¬ 
storm was created by the helicopter itself when it took ofif. Since it 
was dark, the pilot lost balance and the helicopter crashed. 

ELECTION OF 'aBD AL-RAHMAN 'aRIF TO THE PRESIDENCY 

Premier Bazzaz had to arrange for the election of a new President 
within a week of the death of the former President. The constitution 
provided that the N.C.R.C, the Cabinet, and the National Defence 
Council should hold a joint meeting under the Premier’s chairmanship 
to elect a President with a two-thirds majority.^^ The N.C.R.C. had 
been abolished, and the National Defence Council consisted of 20 
members, 12 officers and 8 Cabinet Ministers. Since 3 of the 8 
ministers (Defence, Interior, and Finance) were military, before 
Arif’s death only 5 of 20 were civilians. After his death the number of 
military became 13. When the National Defence Council met the 
Cabinet in a joint session, the number of civilians rose from 5 to 15. 

The first joint meeting was held in the evening of 16 April, for 
preliminary discussions. Abd al-Rahman Arif, the Acting Chief of 
Staff and President Arif’s brother, was on a visit to Moscow and had 
just returned to attend the joint session. Abd al-Hakim Amir, Vice- 
President of the U.A.R., attended the funeral procession and delivered 
a personal message to the Premier stressing national unity and the need 
to follow the policy which had been agreed upon between Traq and 
the U.A.R. Amir met Abd al-Rahman Arif as well as the other 
military leaders before he returned to Cairo and these seem to have 
been left with no doubt as to which candidate Cairo preferred. 
Several formal and informal meetings were held during 16 and 17 
April before a final agreement was reached. Preliminary discussions 
centred on the question whether a civil or a military candidate 
should be chosen. The military proposed that two of them should be 
nominated, one to be elected. The civilians rejected the proposition 
and suggested that one civilian and one military should be nominated. 
A civilian President might have been chosen, but power still resided 
in the army, and in the final analysis the army could at any moment 
have dictated its will over the joint session if the election ran contrary 
Arts. 55-6 of the provisional constitution. 
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to military wishes. It is said that the military proposed, as an alterna¬ 
tive, choosing a ‘Council of Three’ for the Presidency—two military 
and one civilian—but the proposal was regarded as too impractical, 
since it would have to take into consideration ethnic and sectarian 
representation, and at any rate, it was contrary to the terms of the 
temporary constitution which provided for a single President. 

The military, however, could not agree on a single candidate. 
When the final session was held on 17 April, Brigadiers Abd al- 
Rahman Arif and Abd al-Aziz al-"Uqayli were nominated. Bazzaz 
was the civilian nominee, although it was understood that he was not 
planning to press his nomination against a military candidate. In 
the first ballot, none of the three candidates obtained the two-thirds 
majority necessary for election. In the second ballot, the civilians 
cast their votes in favour of Abd al-Rahman Arif. 

It may be of interest at this stage to analyse the forces determining 
the choice of Abd al-Rahman Arif rather than 'Uqayli, since at the 
outset opinion seems to have favoured 'Uqayli. First, the tragic way 
in which Abd al-Salam Arif, still relatively a young man, had lost his 
life while on duty swung public opinion behind the choice of his 
elder brother to succeed him. Moreover, Abd al-Rahman Arif had 
the reputation of being a moderate candidate acceptable to all 
political shades of opinion, including the pan-Arabs. He had 
participated in the Free Officers’ movement and was put on the 
retired list under the Qasim regime. He returned to service only after 
his brother had become President in 1963 and held the post of Chief 
of Staff in an acting capacity (because he had not had a course of 
study at a Staff College) in 1964. Although he had never expressed 
himself in favour of Arab union, the pan-Arab officers strongly 
supported him against 'Uqayli, to the great satisfaction of the Cairo 
authorities, since "Uqayli had placed Traqi unity above Arab union. 

'Uqayli, a brilliant army officer whose personal integrity was 
beyond reproach, was obviously the natural candidate of the 
military. He commanded the respect of the army and seems to have 
secured the initial support of many an army officer before the forces 
in favour of Abd al-Rahman Arif began to work against him. Had 
he wished to impose his candidacy by force, as he once intimated to 
me, he could have rallied enough officers to seize power by a military 
coup; but he wanted to reach the Presidency through the proper 
constitutional channels. What prompted the joint meeting of the 
Cabinet and the National Defence Council to choose Abd al-Rahman 
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Arif in the final analysis, according to 'Uqayli, was the pressure 
brought to bear on his civil and military colleagues by the Cairo 
authorities, because 'Uqayli was opposed to Arab union and 
stressed "Iraq’s independence in domestic and foreign affairs.^® More 
significant, no doubt, was "Uqayli’s position on the Kurdish problem. 
So long as 'Uqayli was Minister of Defence, and ever since he joined 
the Government, he had pressed for the continuation of the war 
until Mulla Mustafa should capitulate, since he believed that not all 
Kurds were in favour of the war and that the Kurdish question would 
never be settled so long as Mulla Mustafa was allowed to remain in 
Kurdistan. Nor did he think that the 'Iraqi Government could ever 
fully devote its efforts to internal reform before a final settlement of 
the Kurdish question had been reached. The Kurdish war, he 
maintained, would inevitably continue so long as Mulla Mustafa’s 
leadership remained. The only way to solve the Kurdish problem 
was not to make peace with Mulla Mustafa but to force him to 
capitulate. These opinions worried 'Uqayli’s civil and military 
colleagues, who must have come to the conclusion that there could 
be no prospect of peace with the Kurds if 'Uqayli became President. 
The country, however, was tired of the Kurdish war and signs that 
both Kurds and Arabs were now ready to negotiate a peace settle¬ 
ment were evident. Thus 'Uqayli’s chances of election to the 
presidency by those who wanted a peaceful settlement of the Kurdish 
problem were unlikely. 

BAZZAZ’S SECOND CABINET 

In accordance with constitutional practice, Bazzaz tendered his 
resignation to the new President on the day following his election to 
the presidency. President Abd al-Rahman Arif invited him to form a 
new Government on the same day (18 April 1966). Three members of 
the former Government failed to join. 'Uqayli preferred to stay out 
of the new Government, and two others seem to have expected 
higher Cabinet posts than Bazzaz was prepared to offer. Since two 
Cabinet posts were vacant because of the helicopter crash, the new 
Cabinet which Bazzaz formed included five new members. 

Interview with Brig. Uqayli, 21 Dec. 1966. 

Including Bazzaz, holding a new Cabinet post, these were: Bazzaz, Premier 
and Minister of Interior; Adnan al-Pachachi, Foreign Minister; Shakir Mahmud 
Shukri, Defence; Muhammad al-Abta; Labour & Social Affairs; Sadiq Jalal, 
Industry. 


President Abd al-Rahman Arif and Premier Bazzaz made public 
statements in which they pledged themselves to follow the policy of 
the former President. President Arif’s public statement, the first he 
had ever made to the nation, was broadcast on 20 April. He thanked 
the people for their calm and for mourning his deceased brother, and 
confirmed his belief in the principles which his brother had advocated, 
especially the rule of law, domestic unity, and social welfare.^® 
Bazzaz, in an elaborate statement, gave a brief account of the tragic 
death of the former President, the election of his brother to the 
Presidency, and the policy of his new Government, at a press 
conference held on the 23rd. He paid tribute to the former head of 
State and pointed out that he had excellent working relations with 
him. The former President, who kept power in his own hands, 
tended to be authoritarian, but Bazzaz had enjoyed his confidence 
and adjusted himself to him. Bazzaz denied that Abd al-Salam Arif 
had ever imposed his will over the Cabinet, although it was obvious 
that Bazzaz owed his elevation to power to the former President and 
knew how to conduct relations with him. More significant was 
Bazzaz’s conciliatory statement to the Kurds, in which he disclosed 
that the Government was preparing a new law for provincial 
administration in which greater powers were to be given to local 
administrators. The concessions to the Kurds were to be given 
within the framework of that law, if they were ready to negotiate for 
peace. Short of secession, ‘every demand that will preserve the 
Kurdish identity . .. will be considered a legal demand’. In all other 
matters, Bazzaz said, the programme of his new Cabinet was similar 
to that he had already announced when his first Cabinet was formed. 
He confirmed, however, his belief that during the transitional stage, 
before a parliament was elected, permission would not be given 
to political parties to be reorganized. It was understood that the Arab 
Socialist Union, on the pattern of the U.A.R., would replace the 
party system. This announcement, though it reassured pan-Arabs 
that the new regime was not to depart from Arab socialism, was 
unsatisfactory to political leaders who pressed for an immediate 
re-establishment of the parliamentary system. Finally, Bazzaz paid 
tribute to the army and tried to dispel the idea that his Govern- 
'» ment was opposed to the military. He said that those who believed 

that the country could only be ruled by an officer were mistaken; 
be could not support, and he did not think the people supported 
See Sawt al-Arab, 21 Apr. 1966. 
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those who claimed that the army alone was qualified to rule.^^ 

Despite his optimism, Bazzaz’s task after the death of Abd al- 
Salam Arif was not an easy one, for the military, who had been 
brought under control by the former President, renewed their 
pressure under the benign regime of Abd al-Rahman Arif. Bazzaz’s 
announcement that he was to follow the same policy, rendered his ; 
task difficult, for the officers were aroused against him by his public ; 

statements, as he was soon to discover. A final constructive act ^ 

remained to be carried out by Bazzaz before the short tenure of his 
second Cabinet ended—the termination of the Kurdish war. Only \ 
four months later he realized that the auspicious circumstances in y 
which his Cabinet was instituted had completely changed, (j 

I 

TOWARDS A SETTLEMENT OF THE KURDISH QUESTION 

As has been seen, Qasim failed to appreciate the strength of the i 

Kurdish demands for autonomy and was determined to crush the 'i 

movement by force. Consequently the war continued and contributed I 

indirectly to the fall of his regime, because there was a growing feeling | 

that some concessions should be given to the Kurds, Mulla Mustafa | 

was equally determined to continue the war, because Qasim failed to 
live up to his promise. 

The leaders of the Ramadan Revolution had been in touch with 
Kurdish leaders and pledged co-operation. Early in 1962, Ibrahim 
Ahmad, secretary-general of the K.D.P., was in contact with Tahir 
Yahya, former Chief of Police who was dismissed in 1959, and a plan ; 

of collaboration was drawn up in which the Kurdish demands were, 4 
briefly, a democratic regime for 'Iraq and autonomy but not indepen¬ 
dence for Kurdistan.^*’ It was agreed, moreover, that two Kurds ' 

should be included in the revolutionary Government that would 
replace the Qasim regime.When the students’ strike broke out in v' 

For full text of Bazzaz’s statement, see S.WR,, 2nd sen, M.E./2145, 26 Apr. 

1960. 

In an exchange of letters, Ibrahim Ahmad told Tahir Yahya on 18 April 1962 
that the Kurds wanted to live with the Arabs in peace and fraternity and that he 
was ready to co-operate with the Traq leaders on the basis of Kurdish autonomy. 

‘To avoid any misunderstanding in all future problems’, he said, ‘it is indispen¬ 
sable that you should recognize in advance the internal autonomy of the province 
of Kurdistan and that this should be publicly announced in one of the first pro¬ 
clamations of the government of the revolution’ (Schmidt, Journey Among 
Brave Men^ p. 248). 

Six names were nominated by the Kurds, two of which—Baba Ali and Fu’ad 
Arif—were included in the Ba'th Government in February 1963. 


Baghdad in December 1962, the Kurds supported it, as well as the 
Ramadan Revolution that followed it on 8 February 1963. The 
K.D.P. sent a telegram the day after the Revolution, which was 
broadcast, stressing the association of the Kurds with the Revolution. 
On the same day Mulla Mustafa, who had been planning a major 
attack in Northern Traq, ordered a cease-fire on all fronts. 

However, negotiations between the Kurdish leaders and the new 
'Iraqi Government did not lead to a satisfactory agreement. When 
Jalal Talibani, personal representative of Mulla Mustafa, arrived in 
Baghdad on 19 February 1963 and saw Tahir Yahya, now Chief of 
Staff, he was told that Kurdish autonomy was to be declared soon; 
but other leaders, including Bakr and Ammash, the Premier and the 
Defence Minister, began to use the broad term ‘Kurdish rights’ 
rather than autonomy. They seem to have feared that an immediate 
declaration of autonomy might arouse pan-Arab criticism of the 
Ba'th Government, although Ba’th leaders had agreed on Kurdish 
autonomy in principle. They told Kurdish leaders that the Kurdish 
problem should be discussed with the broader scheme of Arab unity. 
They accordingly asked Talibani to proceed with the 'Iraqi delegation 
that was going to Egypt to attend the celebration of the anniversary 
of the U.A.R. in February. He reluctantly accepted the invitation, 
and went to Cairo without Mulla Mustafa’s authorization, hoping to 
secure Nasir’s support for Kurdish demands. According to Talibani’s 
account, Nasir seems to have appreciated the Kurdish position and 
advised the acceptance of Kurdish autonomy. Owing to the 'Iraqi 
Government’s hesitation, Mulla Mustafa began to make threatening 
statements and declared that he had sent his representative to 
negotiate in Baghdad and not in other Arab capitals. He demanded 
that the 'Iraqi Government should issue a statement by 1 March 
1963, recognizing in principle the Kurdish right to autonomy, and 
threatened to go to war if it failed to do so. He even hinted that he 
might declare the independence of Kurdistan and its separation from 
'Iraq, if autonomy was not granted. Talibani returned in time to 
report to Mulla Mustafa and to dissuade him from premature action. 

On 1 March the 'Iraqi Government announced that it would 
guarantee ‘the rights of the Kurds’, and the two Kurdish members of 
the 'Iraqi Government, Baba Ali and Fu’ad Arif, accompanied by 
Tahir Yahya and Ali Haydar Sulayman, a former Kurdish Cabinet 
Minister, proceeded three days later to negotiate with Mulla Mustafa. 
The basic Kurdish demands were discussed, and Mulla Mustafa 
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insisted that as a first step the principle of autonomy should be 
recognized, but the details would be subject to negotiation later. The 
principal Kurdish demands were: 

1. Equal rights for Arabs and Kurds within a unified state, the 
Vice-President and assistant Chief of Staff to be Kurds. 

2. Kurdistan to comprise the provinces of Sulaymaniya, Kirkuk, 
Arbil, and the Kurdish districts of Mosul and Diyala provinces, 
with its own executive and legislative council, the authority of the 
Kurdish administration to include justice, internal affairs, education, 
health, agriculture. The central Government to retain control of all 
matters of common interest including defence and foreign affairs. 
Appointment of Kurds to all official posts in Kurdistan with 
Kurdish as the second official language there. 

3. Kurds to belong to the N.C.R.C. in proportion to their percent¬ 
age in the Traqi population. 

4. Oil revenues and customs dues to be shared on the same pro¬ 
portional basis. 

5. Military movement in Kurdistan by the Traqi army to be made 
only with the consent of the Kurdish administration.®^ 

The Ba'th leaders, though accepting autonomy in principle, 
hesitated to make a formal declaration because they feared that it 
might constitute a step towards ultimate independence. They there¬ 
fore formed a ‘popular delegation’ (not officially to represent the 
Government) to negotiate with Mulla Mustafa and reduce his 
demands to a minimum.®® The delegation succeeded, during meetings 
held on 7 and 8 March 1963, in persuading Mulla Mustafa to sub¬ 
stitute the word ‘decentralization’ for ‘autonomy’, since the substance 
of the latter, it was explained, would be included in the former. It 
was agreed that the delegation would submit a set of proposals to the 
Government which may be summarized as: 

1. Recognition of Kurdish rights within the framework of a decen¬ 
tralization plan, the details of which would be worked out by a joint 
committee, and embodied in both the provisional and permanent 
constitutions. 

See Kinnane, pp, 73-4; Schmidt, pp. 225-6; and al-Durra, pp. 308-9. 

The delegation consisted of Muhammad Rida al-Shabibi, former leader of 
the Popular Front Party; Fa’iq al-Samarra’i, Vice-President of the Istiqlal Party; 
Husayn Jamil, Secretary-General of the N.D.P.; Faysal Habib al-Khayzuran, one 
of the leaders of the Ba'th Party; Abd al-Aziz al-Duri, President of the University 
of Baghdad; Zayd Ahmad 'Uthman, a Kurdish lawyer and former member of the 
parliament of the Traq-Jordan Federation. 


2. General amnesty for all persons convicted or under prosecution 
for their contributions to the Kurdish revolution to be proclaimed, 
including immediate release of all prisoners. 

3. Replacement of certain officials in Kurdistan who were con¬ 
sidered offensive by the Kurdish people. 

4. Revocation of all orders confiscating Kurdish property of 
persons who participated in the Kurdish revolution. 

5. Lifting of the economic blockade of Kurdistan. 

6. Withdrawal of the army to its former regular positions. (This 
would mean that only the second division of the Traqi army, regularly 
stationed in the north, would remain in Kurdistan territory.)®^ 

Upon the return of the delegation, the Government ordered the 
lifting of the economic blockade and an amnesty was published in the 
official gazette. The Kurds released some of the Arab prisoners, but 
an air of suspicion which always had existed in earlier negotiations 
seems to have lingered. On 10 March the Government announced 
that it had agreed to Kurdish rights on the basis of decentralization, 
saying: 

Since one of the main aims of the Ramadan Revolution is to establish a 
modern system based on the best administrative and governmental 
methods, and since the method of decentralization has proved to be 
beneficial, therefore, the Revolution, acting on the basis of the revolution¬ 
ary principles announced in its first communique providing for the streng¬ 
thening of Arab-Kurdish brotherhood and for respect of the rights of 
Kurds and other minorities, approves the national rights of the Kurdish 
people on the basis of decentralization. This should be entered in the 
temporary and the permanent constitutions when they are promulgated. A 
committee will be formed to lay down the broad outline of decentralization.®® 

At this stage Mulla Mustafa felt that the Kurdish people should be 
consulted through their representatives at a conference on the points 
that had been discussed. The conference was held at Koisanjak from 
18 to 22 March. About 2,000 Kurds, including 168 official delegates, 
gathered from all parts of Kurdistan, representing all shades of 
opinion, tribal as well as rehgious groups, including minorities. 
Talibani, representing Mulla Mustafa, presided over the conference. 
A committee of 35 members met to prepare proposals, and a negotia¬ 
ting committee of 7, assisted by another 7 as advisers, was elected.®® 

See al-Durra, p. 310; cf. Schmidt, p. 257. 

See Schmidt, p. 258. For full text, see Durra, pp. 311-12. 

The principal members were Jalal Talibani, Ibrahim Ahmad, secretary- 
general of the K.D.P., and several others representing the younger and old 
generations, including tribal chiefs. 
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Talibani, at the head of the delegation, arrived in Baghdad on 30 
March; but he found the Bahh leaders reluctant to negotiate with 
him. They were preoccupied with the unity negotiations in Cairo and 
these talks naturally influenced the Kurds in revising their demands 
concerning their status in a future Arab union. Talibani submitted 
his proposals on 24 April. Another memorandum was submitted to 
the Traqi delegation that was going to Cairo for the Arab unity talks. 
This document, of special interest in redefining the status of Kurdis¬ 
tan, may be summed up as follows: 

1. If Traq remained as at present constituted without constitu¬ 
tional change, the Kurds would accept decentralization as proposed 
in the proclamation of the Traqi Government on 9 March 1963. 

2. If 'Iraq were to join other Arab countries in a federation, the 
Kurds would demand autonomy in the widest meaning of the term. 

3. If Traq were to join other Arab countries in a unitary state, the 
Kurds would demand that they should form a separate region 
within that state.®^ 

Talibani’s proposals were discussed both in Baghdad and in Cairo, 
where he went for another talk with Nasir, but no agreement was 
reached on the specific meaning of‘decentralization’. He returned not 
to Baghdad but directly to Kurdistan. The Ba'th Government pro¬ 
posed that a broad decentralized system for all parts of 'Iraq was 
to include a special plan for Kurdistan. A Cabinet Committee was 
formed to work out the broad plan, but the proposals were un¬ 
acceptable to the Kurdish negotiating committee. More alarming 
was the news that the Government began to reimpose restrictions in 
the north, especially the economic blockade, which was taken as a 
sign that it was preparing for a resumption of the fighting. On 10 June 
it arrested the Kurdish representatives, demanded the surrender of 
Mulla Mustafa and his forces within twenty-four hours, and ‘launched 
an offensive with a savagery far exceeding Qasim’s’.®^ The fighting 
continued till February 1964. 

The fall of the BaTh Government, though caused mainly by 
internal dissension, was perhaps speeded by divergent views on the 
Kurdish question and the resumption of the Kurdish war. It was now 
Tahir Yahya, the new Premier, who had been in contact with 

For full text, see Durra, pp. 315-17; brief summary in Schmidt, p. 262. 

C. J. Edmonds, ‘The Kurdish war in Iraq: the Constitutional Background’, 
World Today^ Dec. 1968. On the Cabinet Committee proposals see Durra, pp. 
325-34. 


Kurdish leaders, who reopened negotiations. No agreement seems to 
have been reached, but two communiques were issued simultaneously 
by President Arif and Mulla Mustafa on 10 February 1964, declaring 
a cease-fire. The Traqi communique stressed the following points: 

1. Confirmation of The national rights of the Kurds’ within a 
unified Traqi state. This to be included in the provisional constitu¬ 
tion. 

2. Release of political prisoners and the lifting of the economic 
blockade of the Kurdish area, 

3. Local administration to be re-established and officials to resume 
their duties to restore law and security. 

4. Reconstruction of demolished areas in the north and fair com¬ 
pensation to individuals in certain areas.^® 

Negotiations were conducted between Kurdish and Traqi leaders 
but no agreement was reached, despite letters to resolve specific 
issues which were exchanged between Abd al-Salam Arif and Mulla 
Mustafa. Fighting broke out in March with no marked success for 
either side. 

Settlement of the Kurdish question devolved upon Bazzaz, the 
civilian Premier, who reahzed that the internal social and economic 
conditions could not be improved before the Kurdish war was 
brought to an end. In his first Cabinet under President Abd al-Salam 
Arif, Bazzaz had as his Minister of Defence Abd al-Aziz al-'Uqayli. 
Neither Arif nor 'Uqayli were prepared to accept Kurdish demands 
since they considered them contrary to Traqi unity. 'Uqayli, it will 
be recalled, represented a school of thought which held that once 
Mulla Mustafa was defeated, the Kurds would be prevailed upon to 
submit to the central Government. Thus the war continued and the 
'Iraqi army suffered initial reverses without decisive victory for 
either side. 

After Arif’s death the replacement of 'Uqayli by another Defence 
Minister gave the moderate school an opportunity to assert its views. 
Both Abd al-Rahman Arif and Bazzaz held moderate views and the 
country was tired of the Kurdish war. At a press conference on 18 
April 1966, President Arif appealed to the Kurds to maintain the 
unity of the country and to co-operate with their Arab brothers in 
ensuring the security of the homeland and raising the standard of 
living for all the people.^® Bazzaz dwelt more on the need for co¬ 
operation and the maintenance of unity and went so far as to declare 
For full text see Durra, pp. 351-3. See al-Jumhuriya, 19 Apr. 1966. 
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that all Kurdish demands short of secession might eventually be 
achieved. These words seemed reassuring, and Kurdish leaders 
were no less anxious to achieve a peaceful settlement than their 
Traqi compatriots, for the war had wrought havoc on both sides. 

Kurdish leaders in Baghdad resumed negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment, the details of which were not disclosed, resulting first in a 
cease-fire and then in preparing an atmosphere favourable for a 
settlement. The settlement plan has not been made public, but 
Premier Bazzaz, in a public declaration (or agreement) of 29 June 
1966, broadcast the Government’s twelve-point programme for a 
settlement of the Kurdish question. The text of his declaration 
follows: 

In its desire to put an end to the unnatural conditions in certain parts of 
the north according to paragraph four of the letter of designation forming 
a Government, to preserve the unity of Iraqi soil and to achieve national 
unity, to confirm the existing bonds between Arabs and Kurds—which 
require them to act sincerely and persistently in the interest of their 
common homeland—this Government announces the following pro¬ 
gramme and declares its categorical determination to abide by it and to 
apply it in letter and spirit as soon as possible. 

1. The Government has categorically recognised Kurdish nationality 
in the amended provisional constitution and is ready to emphasise and 
clarify this point in the permanent constitution, whereby Kurdish nation¬ 
ality and the national rights of the Kurds within the one Iraqi homeland, 
which includes two main nationalities—Arab and Kurdish—will become 
clear, and Arabs and Kurds will enjoy equal rights and duties. 

2. The Government is ready to give this wholesome fact its real existence 
in the provincial law, which is to be promulgated on a decentralised basis. 
Each province, district and subdistrict will have a recognised corporate 
personality. Furthermore, each administrative unit will have its own 
elected council which will exercise wide powers in education, health, and 
other local affairs, in addition to anything that has any connection with 
domestic and municipal affairs as detailed in the said law. The same law 
authorises amendments within the framework of administrative units. It 
also authorises the establishment of new administrative units when 
necessary according to the public interest. 

3. Needless to say, the Government recognises the Kurdish language as 
an official language in addition to Arabic in regions where the majority of 
the population is Kurdish. Education will be in both languages in accord¬ 
ance with the limits defined by law and the local councils. 

4. This Government intends to hold parliamentary elections within the 
period stipulated in the provisional constitution and the Cabinet policy 
statement. The Kurds will be represented in the next national council in a 

Bazzaz’s conference on 23 April 1966 (ibid., 24 Apr. 1966). 
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percentage proportionate to the whole population and according to the 
procedure laid down by the election law. 

5. Also needless to say, the Kurds will share with their Arab brothers all 
public posts in proportion to their population, including ministries, public 
departments, and judicial, diplomatic and military posts, with due regard 
for the principle of efficiency. 

6. There will be a number of scholarships, fellowships and study grants 
in all branches and at all levels for the Kurds, who are to be sent abroad for 
specialisation with due regard for efficiency and the country’s needs. 
Baghdad University will give special attention to the study of the Kurdish 
language and its literature and its ideological and historical traditions. The 
University will open branches in the north when funds are available. 

7. Needless to say, government officials in the Kurdish provinces, districts 
and subdistricts will be Kurds as long as the required number is available. 
Such posts will not be given to others unless it is in the interests of the 
region. 

8. Parliamentary life will be accompanied by the establishment of certain 
political organisations. The press will be enabled to express the people’s 
desire. The Government will allow the Kurds to do so within the limits 
provided by law. The political and literary press in the Kurdish regions 
will be in the Kurdish or the Arabic language or in both languages accord¬ 
ing to the request of the people concerned. 

9. (fl) When acts of violence end, general amnesty will be granted to all 
those who participated in acts of violence in the north or who had any 
connection with them, including all those against whom sentences were 
issued in connection with such acts of violence, those related to them, and 
those whose freedoms have been suspended. 

{b) All Kurdish officials and employees will return to their previous posts 
and employment will be treated with justice. 

(c) The Government will do its best to return all dismissed Kurdish 
workers to their previous employment. 

10. Immediately after issue of this statement, men of the armed forces 
will return to their units, provided all this takes place within two months. 
Those returning will be treated sympathetically and will be granted 
amnesty. 

{a) Those who were in the army should return to the army with their 
arms. 

{b) Those who were in the police force should return to the police force 
with their arms. 

(c) Those who have borne arms will be regarded as a body attached to 
the Government, which will assist them to resume a normal life. Until this 
is done the Government will be responsible for them. All those who 
resume a normal life should surrender all their equipment, arms and 
ammunition to the Government. All this will be carried out by all con¬ 
cerned according to a prearranged plan. 

id) The horsemen will naturally return to their positions when peace is 
established. Their arms will be withdrawn according to a prearranged plan. 

11. Needless to say, funds now being spent resisting violence—^funds 
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spent unnecessarily—will be spent on the reconstruction of the north. A 
special organisation will be formed to reconstruct the Kurdish region in 
Iraq. The necessary money will be allotted to it from the economic plan 
to undertake reconstruction and development projects in the area. The 
administration of summer resorts in the north and afforestation and 
tobacco affairs in the north will be assigned to a special Minister who will 
supervise the co-ordination of the affairs of the administrative units the 
majority of whose inhabitants are Kurds and whose affairs are at the heart 
of the Kurdish question—affairs such as Kurdish culture and education in 
the Kurdish language. The Government will do its best to compensate all 
those who suffered damage to enable them to return to a productive and 
useful life in security and peace and to participate in the promotion of the 
country’s economy and prosperity. For national and humanitarian 
reasons the Government will take care of all orphans, widowers and dis¬ 
abled who have been victims of violence in the northern part of the home¬ 
land. In co-operation with the department concerned the Government will 
establish shelter and professional institutions as soon as possible. 

12. The Government will endeavour to resettle all individuals and groups 
who left or were evacuated from their regions with the aim of re-establish¬ 
ing a normal situation. Anything the Government finds necessary to con¬ 
trol later in the general interest should, according to the provisions of the 

law be coupled with a speedy and fair compensation. 

Before it had an opportunity to implement this programme, the 
Bazzaz Government was replaced by another, headed by an army 
officer whose views were known to be opposed to it. ‘The Kurdish 
question’, said Naji Talib, the new Premier, to the author, ‘is not 
only an 'Iraqi but a regional question, and Mulla Mustafa, who 
speaks in the name of Kurdish nationalism, does not represent all 
Kurds, since many other Kurdish leaders are opposed to him.’^^ 
Asked about the programme after he formed a Government, Talib 
replied that he would respect it since it had already been made public 
by his predecessor; but in reality he did nothing constructive to 
carry it out. A law for the administration of the provinces {muhafizat) 
on a decentralized basis, designed to give to the Kurds the right to 
administer their local affairs through local councils, was in prepara¬ 
tion, but neither Naji Talib nor his successors took steps to complete 
the draft originally prepared by Bazzaz. The reluctance of succeeding 
Governments to come to full understanding with the Kurds reflects a 
crisis of confidence which had long been in existence, and both Kurds 
and Arabs accused each other of violations of the June cease-fire, 

S.W.B., 2nd ser., M.E./2201, 1 July 1966. Arabic text in al-Jumhuriya, 30 
June 1966. 

Interview with Naji Talib, 15 June 1968. 


although they continued to assert their desire to reach a final settle¬ 
ment peacefully. Four new Governments have succeeded that of 
Bazzaz, each declaring its respect for the twelve-point declaration, 
but none of them has found the time or the courage either to carry it 
out or to impose a new plan of settlement, by force if necessary. 

Meanwhile, Mulla Mustafa has established his de facto indepen¬ 
dent administration in the area where 'Iraqi Government control has 
only existed nominally, especially in the mountainous region, 
although his relationship with the authorities is peaceable and one or 
two of his spokesmen represent him in the Cabinet. In the cities and 
big towns, such as Zakho, Arbil, and Sulaymaniya, where the 
Government’s civil servants are expected to carry out official orders, 
the people (i.e. the Kurds) are more disposed to obey Mulla 
Mustafa’s orders and pay taxes to him than to the central authority. 
The Government, in order to limit the Mulla’s influence, has stooped 
to trying to win over some of his followers by pecuniary rewards or 
by sowing dissension. Some of his disarmed auxiliaries, called by the 
Government Fursan Salah al-Din (Saladin’s Cavaliers), have been 
receiving regular monthly contributions from the treasury and have 
shown a desire to support the central authority. These have been 
nick-named by some Kurdish leaders al-Juhush (the Mokes) for their 
betrayal of Kurdish nationalism, but it is doubtful whether they 
could do anything effective to weaken Mulla Mustafa’s position 
among his followers.«« A more serious threat to his authority is the 
growing opposition of young Kurdish nationalists. Jalal al-Talibani, 
who acted at one time as the Mulla’s chief spokesman, came into 
sharp conflict with him and denounced his leadership. The Talibanis, 
supporting the central Government, have been denounced by many 
Kurds as traitors to Kurdish nationalism. Moreover, Ibrahim Ahmad 
secretary-general of the K.D.P., has also come into conflict with 
Mulla Mustafa, mainly because the party has demanded greater 
participation in public affairs than Mulla Mustafa is prepared to 
concede. Accusations and counter-accusations have been made by 
Mulla Mustafa and his opponents about compromising Kurdish 
national demands, but at bottom the conflict seems to be personal. 

In the circumstances, it is doubtful if the Kurdish question will be 

“ It is difficult to ascertain the number of the Fursan, but I have been told that 
the nominal number may be as high as 25,000 (each receiving 1D13 monthly), 
although the actual figure is much less, because the head of each unit raises the 
number for his own pecuniary interest. 
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settled in the near future as long as the Kurds are unable to overcome 
internal conflicts and the central authority hesitates to implement the 
June programme.^® 

razzaq’s second abortive military coup 

Premier Bazzaz proved to be more independent in his politics than 
the Nasirites had expected. His prudent socialism was regarded as 
reactionary in Cairo’s political circles, and his efforts to re-establish 
friendly relations with 'Iraq’s non-Arab neighbours—Turkey and 
Persia—were regarded as too conciliatory to Western policy to be 
consistent with the policy of the revolutionary Arab countries. 
President Abd al-Rahman Arif, a moderate officer, was possibly 
acceptable to the pan-Arab military group; but Bazzaz, a civilian 
Premier opposed to military rule, was not considered likely to follow 
policies acceptable to this group. The Nasirites wanted a Premier 
prepared to collaborate with the U.A.R. Thus Bazzaz was persona 
non grata to them and they decided to remove him sooner or later. 

Meanwhile, Razzaq and his company had become restless in Cairo 
and were anxious to return to 'Iraq and seize power by force. Secret 
contacts with the Nasirites in Baghdad were established and a plan 
was made in Baghdad to overthrow the regime by a coup d’etat. The 
preliminary preparations began early in May 1966, and Razzaq and 
his party left Cairo secretly and entered 'Iraq unnoticed in early June. 
According to the plan, Razzaq was to proceed to Mosul and, with 
the assistance of the Nasirites, take control of the military airport 
and from there launch an attack on Baghdad by air. The other two 
centres of defection were the Abu Ghurayb and Taji military camps, 
situated on the west side of Baghdad, about half-way between 
Baghdad and Falluja, on the Euphrates. 

On 29 June, the day on which Bazzaq announced the twelve-point 
Kurdish programme, Razzaq left Baghdad in disguise for Mosul 
with a few officers and next day, in co-operation with Yunis Taha 
Attar Bashi, commander of the Fourth Division in Mosul, took 
control of the force and the military airport. From there military 

Mr. C. J. Edmonds has offered some practical recommendations, topo¬ 
graphical and political, to the June programme which might provide a plan 
acceptable to Kurdish leaders, but it is doubtful if they would be acceptable to 
Arabs (see C. J. Edmonds, The Kurdish War in Iraq: A Plan for Peace’, Journal 
of the Royal Central Asian Society, voL 54 (1967), pp. 10-23). 


planes were sent to Baghdad to attack the presidential bodyguard 
and the Baghdad radio station. Five planes attacked Rashid Camp in 
Baghdad; four of them tried to take control of the camp, but were 
captured and failed to achieve their objective. The fifth, which 
attacked Washshash Camp, was forced to land and surrender. 

In the meantime, a second group of officers left Baghdad for Abu 
Ghurayb under the command of Colonel Hadi Khammas, former 
Chief of Military Intelligence, The radio stations at Abu Ghurayb 
and Baghdad were temporarily captured and proclamations were 
broadcast in the name of Razzaq, head of the new N.C.R.C. A third 
group proceeded to the Taji Camp and a temporary control of the 
camp was established. Tanks were moved towards Baghdad for the 
eventual control of the city. 

The air attack on Baghdad began at 3 p.m. Half an hour later the 
Baghdad radio station, captured by the rebels, broadcast a proclama¬ 
tion in which the regime was denounced as having deviated from the 
principles of the July Revolution under the influence of 'colonialists’ 
who aimed at depriving the people of their right to achieve a welfare 
society within the framework of Arab unity, freedom, and socialism.^® 
Another proclamation announced the success of the coup and called 
on Abd al-Rahman Arif and Bazzaz to leave their offices and retire to 
their homes. But these broadcasts were interrupted within an hour 
and denounced in Government counter-broadcasts. President Arif 
announced that the rebellion had been suppressed and that the rebels 
had surrendered. 

The force that withheld the attack and launched a counter-attack 
was led by Colonel Bashir Talib, commander of the Presidential 
Guard. President Arif, in co-operation with him, took the offensive 
and ordered officers in Mosul loyal to him to arrest Razzaq. This 
seems to have been done immediately, for Razzaq was arrested 
before his forces had collapsed. The air attack on Baghdad thus 
ended, and the Presidential Guard was able to crush the force that 
was arriving from Abu Ghurayb. In response to the President’s call, 
reinforcements arrived in the capital and joined the Guard in its 
attack on Abu Ghurayb. By sunset the rebels’ resistance had almost 
collapsed and the principal conspirators were arrested. Other centres 
suspected of sympathizing with the rebels were brought under control 

For full text see aUAhram, 1 July 1966. The proclamation was broadcast by 
Hadi Khammas who captured the radio station after an attack by a small force 
of tanks. 
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by midnight. Next day (1 July) the situation returned to normal.^^ 
President Arif, in a broadcast, gave an account of the attempted 
coup in which he denounced Razzaq and his followers as adventurers 
seeking power at the expense of public interests. He said that eight 
had died and fourteen were wounded during the fighting, 
further details at a press conference on 2 July when he reviewed the 
situation and disclosed that some fifty men had been arrested for 
alleged complicity in the rebellion. He added that the rebels attacked 
his Government’s policy for deviating from Arab nationalism but 
that they themselves were devoid of any nationalist motivation; they 
were, he said, adventurers claiming to achieve aims expressed in 
‘false slogans’.^® The rebels who had been arrested numbered about 
eighteen civil and military men. They were placed under police 
surveillance pending trial. After Bazzaz’s fall. President Arif issued a 
decree of pardon, and they were all set free except Razzaq, who was 
released a year later. 

The swiftness with which the Razzaq uprising was suppressed 
became the topic of discussion in Baghdad’s political circles and 
divergent views were advanced to account for it. It was stated that the 
country had become tired of military coups and therefore there was 
no sympathy with Razzaq’s attempt to overthrow the Arif regime. It 
was indeed noticed that no enthusiasm had been shown by those who 
watched the planes pounding the presidential palace. No less import¬ 
ant was the fact that the leaders of the rebellion had staged a similar 
coup a year before and failed. They had not presented any new con¬ 
vincing reason for overthrowing the regime than before. On the 
contrary, the regime which the rebels sought to overthrow had just 
brought the Kurdish war to an end and was now ready to concentrate 
on domestic reforms. Moreover, the leaders of the regime had shown 
a remarkable ability in coping with the rebellion and had demon¬ 
strated that they were better equipped to provide an effective leader¬ 
ship needed to maintain peace and stability throughout thecountry.^^ 

For a brief account of the military operations against Razzaq given by Maj. 
Dawud Abd al-Majid, in charge of an armoured brigade, see Sawt al-Arab, 
4 July 1966. See text ibid., 2 July 1966. 

For Bazzaz’s press conference, see also Ministry of Culture and Guidance, 
Press Conference of Prof. Abdul Rahman aUBazzaz . . . of 2 July 1966 (Baghdad, 
1966). 

For the names of the principal persons who participated in the rebellion, 
supplied by Razzaq to a correspondent of al-Ahram, see al-Ahram, 3 July 1966. 

For account of the points given as possible reasons for the collapse of the 
Razzaq uprising, see ibid., 8 July 1966. 


In the contest betv/een the two military factions, however, the 
public could scarcely have influenced the outcome of the military 
operations. Had the rebels been able to crush the forces fighting on 
Abd al-Rahman Arif’s side, Razzaq might have been able to replace 
him as President, regardless of public approval or disapproval. In 
fact, Razzaq’s force must have either been unequal to the task, or its 
plans must have been disclosed to Arif and Bazzaz in advance. In the 
opinion of those who participated in the preparation of the coup, the 
numerical strength of the force and the quantity of weapons placed 
at Razzaq’s disposal were strong enough to enable him to crush the 
Presidential Guard in a surprise attack and take control of key 
positions with the tanks and armoured cars that had arrived from two 
military camps in the suburbs. Therefore Arif seems to have been 
prepared for and ready to repulse an attack, since he had already 
issued orders to loyal detachments to be ready for an impending 
uprising. 

One of the principal factors which had enabled the military to 
overthrow previous regimes was the surprise attack with which they 
had initiated uprisings, before the established regimes had had an 
opportunity to call on loyal forces to repulse it. The Razzaq coup 
evidently did not come as a surprise. Two weeks before Razzaq was 
ready to strike, intelligence of his movements reached Abd al- 
Rahman Arif and Bazzaz, and the plan for the coup became known 
to them. When the planes arrived from Mosul to pound the com¬ 
pound of the presidential palace, Bashir Talib was ready to repulse 
the attack and President Arif, prepared for the occasion, left his 
office to lead a loyal force against the advancing tanks that had not 
yet entered the capital. The whole episode lasted hardly more than 
six hours, for the principal conspirators were arrested in flagrante 
delicto, and civilians suspected of complicity were rounded up by the 
police shortly afterwards. 

FALL OF BAZZAZ 

The military began to reassert their power after the death of Abd 
al-Salam Arif. Bazzaz had sought to secure public support by holding 
elections for a representative assembly, but before he could carry out 
his plan, the army officers began to bring pressure to bear on the 
President to frustrate his actions. Nor could Bazzaz rely on political 
parties and ideological groups, for the old parties had completely 
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disintegrated, and the ideological groups either favoured an Arab 
Socialist Union or extremist ideologies (Communist and religious 
doctrines). The only active leader who was in favour of a return to 
the party system was Kamil al-Chadirchi, but the country had 
become disenchanted with the old political parties because of their 
rivalries and dissension, and he could no longer rally political leaders 
in favour of a civilian Government.^^ 

Hardly two months after Bazzaz had formed his new Government 
a lack of co-operation between President and Premier became 
evident. President Abd al-Rahman Arif began to asert his power after 
the suppression of the Razzaq uprising, and the military who sup¬ 
ported him encouraged him to act independently of the Cabinet. 
Bazzaz gradually began to feel that he no longer enjoyed the full 
confidence of the President, for the Cabinet decisions sent to him 
often awaited approval indefinitely. Bazzaz tried to impress on Arif 
the necessity of approving his Cabinet decisions, because, in the 
public interest, the decrees were always issued in the President’s name. 
Although dilferences were often ironed out for a short while, dead¬ 
locks recurred. 

Matters came to a head after Bazzaz’s return from a visit to the 
Soviet Union early in August 1966. The military renewed their pres¬ 
sure on President Arif for a Cabinet change, and the President again 
reverted to the practice of postponing action on Cabinet decisions. On 
6 August Bazzaz went to visit the President in the hope of persuading 
him to approve Cabinet decisions, but after a short talk the President 
hinted that he desired a Cabinet change. Following a meeting with 
his ministers, Bazzaz tendered his resignation on the same day.^^ 

Bazzaz’s fall was not unexpected; rumours of his resignation had 
been circulating, and the military’s desire to regain power had 
become apparent. He has been reproached for unnecessarily inciting 
them by public statements criticizing military rule, but even if these 
statements had not been made, the army officers would not have 
been deterred from action after the disappearance of Abd al-Salam 
Arif’s strong hand. Two days after Bazzaz’s resignation a popular 

Chadirchi told me that Bazzaz had not actually given permission to organize 
political parties, and he may have suspected that Bazzaz preferred to rely ulti¬ 
mately on the Arab Socialist Union. Bazzaz, on the other hand, seems to have 
thought that Chadirchi was not active enough to carry the public behind him and 
was satisfied with merely making public statements. See also Chadirchi’s state¬ 
ment on the matter in al~Arab, 24 May 1966. 

For text of Bazzaz’s letter of resignation, see aUArab, 9 Aug. 1966. 
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demonstration in Baghdad’s main street took place protesting against 
his fall, but the police intervened before the demonstration spread. 

It is interesting to speculate on why Bazzaz, who had enjoyed the 
confidence of Arab nationalist circles in the past, should be dis¬ 
credited by them after he became the head of Government. Before 
he was invited to form a Government, he had remained long enough 
in Cairo as the guest of the U.A.R. and later as Ambassador to it, to 
be persona grata to Arab socialists, and above all he seems to have 
enjoyed the confidence of President Nasir. But after he formed a 
Government in 1965 Arab nationalist circles began to cool off 
towards him, although he continued to pay lip-service to the Arab 
revolutionary movement and to Arab socialism. 

Bazzaz was invited to form a Government by a President who him¬ 
self had begun to fall into disfavour in Arab nationalist circles 
because he had not carried out immediate plans for Arab union, 
although he was a close friend of President Nasir. It was Arif himself 
who instructed Bazzaz to restore a civilian regime designed to meet 
'Iraq’s immediate needs, and Bazzaz responded. In Arab nationalist 
eyes, Bazzaz was, therefore, tarred with the same brush as Arif, 
although he, like Arif, continued to reiterate his attachment to pan- 
Arab and socialist doctrines. His repudiation of Razzaq, who rep¬ 
resented the Nasirites, necessarily put him in the light of an opponent 
—if not strictly a reactionary against—the Arab revolutionary 
movement. It was the military who supported these revolutionary 
principles, while Bazzaz opposed them and advocated a civilian 
regime. To reverse Bazzaz’s policy, his rule must be cut short, by a 
military coup d’etat if necessary. 

After his fall, Bazzaz continued to assert his loyalty to the Arab 
revolutionary movement, but the press, which mirrored the opinions 
of the revolutionary leadership, chronicled in polite but stinging 
terms the principal objections to his policy. It was pointed out first, 
that 'Iraq under Arif and Bazzaz had ahered to the form of Arab 
union but paid little or no attention to its substance. An instrument 
of unified political leadership was signed, but no important practical 
step to implement it had been undertaken. Secondly, prudent 
socialism, though asserting the principle of Arab socialism, betrayed 
a reactionary attitude towards it by encouraging the private rather 
than the public sector. Thirdly, neither the Arab Socialist Union nor 
any other organization representing the popular forces had been 
encouraged to support the Arab revolutionary movement. On the 
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contrary, the Government had often opposed the development of 
such organizations and declared that general elections were to be 
held, which would prepare the way for the restoration of reactionary 
organizations. Fourthly, 'Iraq had cultivated friendly relations with 
all her neighbours, making no distinction between countries with 
Arab revolutionary regimes and those advocating reactionary 
policies. For these and other less significant reasons, the regime over 
which Bazzaz had presided betrayed reactionary propensities and 
therefore was unacceptable to the revolutionary movement. 


THE military’s BID FOR POWER 

The door was now thrown open to the armed forces to form a 
Government after the resignation of a civilian Premier, but they were 
not agreed on a single candidate, since they were divided into various 
factions, each led by a prominent officer representing one shade of 
opinion or another. The two opposite poles were, of course, the pan- 
Arab and 'Iraqi factions. The first, called the Wahdawiyun (Union¬ 
ists), has been subdivided into several groups, depending on the 
degree of attachment to the principle of union and Arab revolution¬ 
ary ideas. The second, called the Iqlimis (Provincialists), stressed 
'Iraqi unity in contradistinction to Arab union, free enterprise, and 
friendly relations with the West. The first faction was subdivided into 
three groups: first, the extreme unionists or Nasirite group, who 
demanded an immediate merging of 'Iraq with the U.A.R. under 
Nasir’s leadership. Secondly, the Ba'thist officers who opposed 
Nasir’s leadership of Arab union but continued to remain faithful to 
the principle of unity and Arab revolutionary ideas. This group was 
led by Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr and supported by Salih Mahdi Am- 
mash and Hardan al-Tikriti. Thirdly, a moderate group, led by 
Naji Talib, advocated revolutionary ideas and the step-by-step 

See Ghazi al-Ayyash, ‘An Interview with Bazzaz’, al-Isbu' al-Arabi (Cairo), 
25 July 1966. For more cryptic criticism, see Ali Munir, ‘Limadha Talab Arif 
Min al-Bazzaz an Yastaqil’, Rose al-Yusuf (Cairo), 15 Aug. 1966; and Ahmad 
Baha’ al-Din, ‘Kalima Mukhlisa Ila al-Traq’, al-Musawwar (Cairo), 19Aug. 1966. 

Most prominent in this group were Arif Abd al-Razzaq, Abd al-Hadi al- 
Rawi, and Abd al-Sattar Abd al-Latif, supported by Subhi Abd al-Hamid, Abd 
al-Karim Farhan, and others. These were also supported by civilian young leaders 
such as Khayr al-Din Hasib and Adib al-Jadir. Fu’ad al-Rikabi, though leading a 
separate pro-Nasir group, was in agreement with this faction. 

The Bakr group, called by an extreme left wing, led by Ali Salih al-Sa*di, a 
conservative or right wing, exercised greater influence among BaThists as a whole. 
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implementation of the unity agreement of 26 May 1964. It also 
accepted the principle of union with Egypt as equal partners rather 
than as subordinates.^’ 

The second faction, the Iqlimis, was also divided, into an extremist 
group, led by Abd al-Aziz al-'Uqayli, and a moderate group. 
'Uqayli, supported by a small coterie of officers such as Rashid 
Muslih and Isma'il Mustafa, has called for an independent 'Iraqi 
role in inter-Arab politics and expressed a desire for representative 
government and a multiple party system. The moderate group 
consisted of various army officers, each supported by a few others, 
including civilian young men. Some, like Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin 
and Abd al-Ghani al-Rawi, emphasized local or 'Iraqi interests. 
Others, represented by Sa'id Salibi and Abd al-Hamid Qadir, sup¬ 
ported Abd al-Rahman Arif’s regime which, though it claimed to 
defend 'Iraqi interests, was friendly to pan-Arab elements. Yet 
another group, led by Tahir Yahya, almost equally shared the views 
of the 'Iraqi and pan-Arab groups and tried to keep a balance bet¬ 
ween them. Tahir Yahya, not a doctrinaire officer at heart, wavered 
between the two schools of thought and demonstrated an ability to 
enlist the support of officers who were ready to agree on a practical 
programme of action. Finally, there was a group of Qasimite officers 
who, though opposed to Arab union, did not co-operate with the 
Iqlimis, who had suffered persecution under Qasim, but continued to 
exercise some influence in military and civil circles. 

Since Bazzaz was attacked by the military mainly because his policy 
ran counter to pan-Arab doctrines, the military candidate to replace 
him was bound to be an officer with moderate pan-Arab views who 
would be acceptable to a coalition of military groups. There was one 
candidate who could command the respect of such groups—Brigadier 
Naji Talib. Moderate and patient by temperament, he maintained 
friendly relations with many rival groups, and his pan-Arab ideas, 
though expressed in strong terms, did not always dominate his 
actions. Moreover, his religious affiliation with the Shi'i community, 
reputably antagonistic to pan-Arabism, enhanced his prestige among 
pan-Arabs who sought to enlist the support of young Shi'is in the 
cause of Arab unity. 

Naji Talib was invited to form a Government on 6 August and 

Interview with Naji Talib 15 June 1968. Talib’s chief supporter was Rajab 
Abd al-Majid, later joined by Subhi Abd al-Hamid and others. 

Interview with Uqayli, 19 Dec. 1966. 
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remained in power until 10 May 1967.^® In his letter appointing 
Talib, President Arif stressed the need to ‘rally all patriotic and 
national forces for joint action’.Naji Talib completed the forma¬ 
tion of his Cabinet on 9 August and issued its programme to the 
nation on the 12th. Despite their pan-Arab pronouncements. 
Premier Talib and his Deputy, Rajab Abd al-Majid, took no import¬ 
ant steps to achieve Arab union, although meetings of the Unified 
Political Command were held in Baghdad in November 1966.®^ 
Hardly four months after the formation of his Cabinet, Talib faced 
a serious financial crisis, precipitated by the Syrian Government’s 
conflict with the LP.C., which affected 'Iraq’s economy and pre¬ 
vented any constructive work from being undertaken. 

The Syrian Government’s insistence on its demands, supported by 
Talib as a matter of principle, aroused public concern, and the 
elements stressing Iraqi unity demanded his resignation. In March 
1967 the conflict was finally settled, but Talib’s position had been 
weakened, and under pressure of opposing military groups he 
had to resign. A word about the conflict with the LP.C. may be in 
order. 

This conflict stemmed from political no less than from economic 
considerations. In 1955 an agreement between Syria and the com¬ 
pany had laid down that Syria was to receive half of the national 
‘profit’, reflecting the saving in transport expenses by pumping oil 
from Traq to the Mediterranean instead of shipping it from the 
Persian Gulf. A formula for the calculation of this ‘profit’ was 
agreed at the time between the Syrian Government and the I.P.C. At 
the wish of both sides, fixed amounts for the transit and terminal dues 
were specified in the agreement. These fixed amounts were based on 
anticipated future reductions in pipeline transportation expenses and 

The members of the Cabinet were Naji Talib, Premier and Minister of Oil; 
Rajab Abd al-Majid, Deputy Premier and Interior; Adnan al-Pachachi, Foreign 
Affairs; Abd-Allah al-Naqshbandi, Finance; Shakir Mahmud Shukri, Defence; 
Muslih al-Naqshbandi, Justice; Abd al-Rahman al-Qaysi, Education; Farid 
Fityan, Labour & Social Affairs; Fu’ad Hasan Ghali, Health; Durayd al-Dam- 
luchi. Culture & Guidance; Isma*il Mustafa, Transportation; Ahmad Mahdi al- 
Dujayli, Agrarian Reform & Agriculture; Muhammad Ya'qub al~Sa*idi, Plan¬ 
ning; Qasim Abd al-Hamid, Economics; Khalid al-Shawi, Industry; Dawud 
Sarsam, Municipalities & Public Works; Gharbi al-Hajj Ahmad, Arab Unity 
Affairs; Ahmad Kama! Qadir, Minister of State for Reconstruction of the North. 

For text see al-Arab, 10 Aug. 1966. 

In Cairo the press hailed the formation of the Talib Cabinet as a victory for 
the Revolutionary forces working for Arab unity (see al-Musawwar, 19 Aug. 
1966; and Rose abYusuf, 22 Aug, 1966). 
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allowed for an increase in tanker operating costs, although this was 
considered very unlikely to happen (and of course did not occur). 

In 1966 the Syrian Government, composed of extreme Ba'thist 
elements claiming to protect national interests long ignored by 
previous regimes, took issue with the company and tried to force it to 
agree with their estimate of the ‘profit’, amounting to a claim for a 
major increase. The company offered to negotiate a revision of the 
dues from 1 January 1966, but refused to make this retroactive to 
1955. An increase in dues from 1 January 1966, to the advantage of 
the Syrian Government, was offered, but the Government insisted 
that the increase should be retroactive to cover the period from 1955 
to 1966. Syria refused to agree to arbitration or adjudication, and the 
matter came to a head on 8 December 1966, when the Government 
published legislation imposing new rates for transit and terminal dues 
from 1 January that year, a surcharge to be collected on every ton of 
oil transported through Syria, and impounded all the company’s 
property in Syria. It then ordered the company to stop loading and 
prevented the pumping of oil from Traq, with consequential losses 
of royalties. 

The Syrian Government, dominated by the doctrinaire Premier 
Zu'ayin and Foreign Minister Makhus, sought to demonstrate to the 
'Iraqi Government, pan-Arab in outlook though it was, that a firm 
stand against a company, often denounced as an agent of Western 
imperialism, would achieve more concrete results than the permissive 
attitude of former 'Iraqi regimes.®^ Such an anti-Western policy, 
directed especially against England and the United States, as sup¬ 
porters of Israel, would, it was believed, enhance the prestige of the 
Syrian Ba'thist Government at home as well as in other Arab 
countries. There has always been a feeling in Arab lands, including 
'Iraq, that oil negotiations have not satisfied national demands and 
therefore when the Syrian Government came into conflict with the 
I.P.C., a section of public opinion in 'Iraq favoured the Syrian stand. 

In the circumstances, Naji Talib’s Government, reputed to 
represent a pan-Arab policy, had no choice but to support the claims 
of the Syrian Government.®^ This awkward position, resulting in sub¬ 
stantial losses in revenue to 'Iraq, was attacked by groups opposed to 

Zu'ayin and Makhus, according to some of my informants, had been 
prompted to take this stand under pressure of the military, led by Brig. Salah 
Jadid. 

See a statement by Naji Talib following a Cabinet meeting in which the 
Syrian conflict with I.P.C. was discussed (abJumhuriyay 11 Dec. 1966). 
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the pan-Arabs, including moderate nationalists sympathetic to pan- 
Arab ideas, who called for Talib’s resignation. The Premier and 
Rajab Abd al-Majid were reported to have warned Syrian leaders in 
private talks of the serious consequences to Traq and advised them to 
modify their demands, but to no avail. Some of the 'Iraqi opposition 
leaders urged President Arif to dismiss the Cabinet, and others 
suggested coming to a separate arrangement whereby the I.P.C. 
would construct a pipeline to Basra and deny Syria the benefits of the 
‘profit’.®^ But Talib wisely insisted on public support of the Syrians 
while exerting private pressure on them to modify their demands, for 
if he had publicly denounced the Syrian leaders, thus compromising 
his own pan-Arab ideas, the Syrian pan-Arabs would have attacked 
'Iraq in the press and incited the mob to strike or demonstrate in the 
streets with possible attacks on the oil company’s installations and 
the blowing-up of the pipelines. Thus Talib’s approach to the prob¬ 
lem, though it contributed little to a swift settlement, helped to keep 
hot-headed pan-Arabs quiet until the issue was finally resolved. 

On 2 March 1967, almost three months after the pumping of oil 
had been stopped, the Syrian-I.P.C. conflict was settled. The com¬ 
pany agreed to an increase in the fixed terminal and transit dues from 
1 January 1966 (resulting in an increase of over 50 per cent in total 
payments) and ‘both parties agreed to review the accounts for the 
period from 1 January 1956 to 31 December 1965’, and would 
examine alleged faulty accounts in the past with a view to possible 
compensation.®^ This was a satisfactory settlement to pan-Arabs, and 
in the meantime it enhanced the prestige of Ba'thist leaders in Syria, 
although at 'Iraq’s expense. For Naji Talib suffered a loss of prestige, 
although in fact he had had no choice but to support the policy of 
the Syrian Government because he had no control over the situation. 
He resigned two months after the crisis was over. 

Before he resigned, Talib had to settle a constitutional problem 
which called for an immediate action. The provisional constitution of 
29 April 1964 had provided for a period of three years during which a 
permanent constitution would be enacted by a National Assembly. 
Moreover, the election of President Abd al-Rahman Arif by a 
joint resolution of the National Defence Council and the Cabinet had 
been for one year, beginning 17 April 1966. A draft electoral law, 

Abd al-Razzaq al-Zahir, ‘Ra’y Jadid Fi Azamat al-Naft: Hawillu al-Aaabib 
Lil-Basra’, al-Bilad, 18 Dec, 1966. 

See al-Fajr al-Jadid (Baghdad), 3 Mar. 1967. 


based on the electoral laws of Arab revolutionary regimes, especially 
Egypt, was prepared in January 1966, but it did not become law 
owing to objections raised by opposition leaders, including the Kurds, 
because the law recognized no other parties than the Arab Socialist 
Union.®® Since the draft law was not enacted, it was deemed necessary 
to revise the provisional constitution before the end of the interim 
regime. At a joint meeting of the National Defence Council and the 
Cabinet on 3 May it was decided to empower the Cabinet to enact 
laws until a National Assembly was elected, and to extend the period 
of the presidency of Abd al-Rahman Arif for another year.®"^ 

The immediate cause of Talib’s resignation was a disagreement on 
the reshuffling of his Cabinet. In the meantime, his opponents 
insisted on a Cabinet change in order to give an opportunity to other 
elements to form a new Government. Since Talib’s Cabinet represen¬ 
ted a Unionist group {al~ Wahdawiyun), it was now the turn of the 
Iqlimis, or the moderate nationalists, to form the new Government. 
None of the groups could mobilize sufficient support, owing to 
intense competition, nor could the leaders agree on a single candidate 
to head a coalition Government. It was finally decided that President 
Arif himself should head a coalition, combining the powers of head 
of state and Government. The decree appointing him Premier was 
issued on 10 May, on the same day that Naji Talib’s resignation was 
formally accepted. 

The new Government was hailed as a national coalition, since it 
included officers and civilians representing moderate elements as well 
as representatives of ethnic and religious communities. Four vice¬ 
premiers were appointed: Tahir Yahya, a Sunni and a former 
Premier acceptable to moderate groups; Abd al-Ghani al-Rawi, a 
Sunni and a moderate nationalist; Isma'il Mustafa, a Shi'i who com¬ 
manded the respect of moderate officers; and Fu’ad Arif, a Kurd who 
was a follower of Mulla Mustafa.®® This Government, entrusting 

For text see ibid., 29 Jan. 1967. For critical comments on the law, see al- 
Arab, 6 & 8 Feb. 1967; al-Fajr al-Jadid, 1 Feb. 1967. 

® ’ For text of the revision, see al-Akhbar, 4 May 1967; al-Jumhuriya, 4 «& 5 May 
1967. 

The Cabinet consisted of: Abd al-Rahman Arif, President and Premier; Tahir 
Yahya, Abd al-Ghani al-Rawi and Isma'il Mustafa, Vice-Premiers; Fu’ad Arif, 
Vice-Premier and Minister for the Reconstruction of the North; Adnan al- 
Pachachi, Foreign Affairs; Shakir Mahmud Shukri, Defence; Abd al-Rahman 
al-Habib, Finance; Abd al-Sattar Abd al-Latif, Interior; Muslih al-Naqshbandi, 
Justice; Abd al-Rahman al-Qaysi, Education; Abd al-Karim Hani, Labour & 
Social Affairs & acting Minister of Health; Ahmad Matlub, Culture & Guidance; 
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responsibility to the head of state, addressed itself to the problem of 
setting up a permanent regime, since the need to replace the present 
regime was urgent. However, not unlike its predecessors, it was 
caught up in an unexpected crisis—the Israeli attack on Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria on 5 June 1967—which diverted the attention of 
the country from domestic to foreign affairs. The military aspect of 
this war falls outside the scope of this book, but the internal con¬ 
ditions of the country, which had bearing on its participation in the 
war, may be briefly discussed at this stage, while some of the remote 
effects, touching on the ultimate aims of the Revolution, will be 
dealt with in the following chapter. 

President Arif, at heart more interested in domestic than foreign 
affairs, was drawn into an affair which only a pan-Arab could have 
dealt with, since the Israeli war roused widespread nationalist 
indignation. It was too great a task for a man who was not a strong 
leader to hold the dual function of head of state and Government and 
lead the nation in wartime. After ending a war with the Kurds which 
had drained the country’s treasury, the Israeli war caught the 
Government mentally unprepared for another war. Arif, of course, 
had no choice but to adhere to an alliance with Egypt and dispatch 
a small force, which could hardly relieve the pressure of attack on 
other Arab countries. Distance from the area of war no less than 
'Iraq’s unpreparedness necessarily reduced the country’s ability to 
give affective assistance, although 'Iraq enjoyed a high reputation in 
the Arab world for military efficiency and experience. 

No less significant was 'Iraq’s participation in the war under a 
Government which had been formed to reconcile rival groups. 
Hardly a fortnight after a Cabinet crisis, the country was forced to go 
to war with Israel, without preparation. Neither in purpose nor in 
composition could the coalition function as a war Cabinet, and there¬ 
fore, Arif had to rely on Tahir Yahya to fulfil the function of a head 
of Government. Yahya, accompanied by some of his colleagues,®® 

Fadhil Muhsin al-Hakitn, Communications; Abd al-Majid al-Jumayyid, Agri¬ 
culture; Muhammad Ya'qub al-Sa'idi, Planning; Qasim Abd al-Hamid, Eco¬ 
nomics; Khalid al-Shawi, Industry; Abd al-Sattar al-Husayn, Oil; Ihsan Shirzad, 
Municipalities & Public Works; Abd al-Razzaq Muhyi al-Din, Union; Gharbi 
al-Hajj Ahmad and Isma'il Khayr-Allah, Ministers of State; Qasim Khalil, 
Minister of State for Youth & Federation of Labour; Abd al-Karim Farhan, 
Agrarian Reform. 

Fu’ad Arif, Deputy Premier; Shakir Mahmud Shukri, Minister of Defence; 
Adnan Pachachi, Foreign Minister; and Abd al-Razzaq Muhyi al-Din, Minister 
of Unity Affairs. 
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' went to Cairo to discuss matters connected with "Iraq’s participation 

at a meeting of the Unified Command, but it is doubtful if "Iraq was 
in a position to give more than token support. Thus when on 27 
May President Arif addressed a detachment before it was sent to the 
frontier, he stated that the "Iraqi units which would join the U.A.R. 
army were Token units’ so that 'Iraq might share the ‘honour of 
participation’ with other Arab forces.’^ 'Iraq’s ‘token’ participation 
I reflected the insecurity of the regime. 

After the war, on 19 July, Arif, realizing the difficulty of combining 
I the posts of head of state and Government, relinquished his powers 

as Premier to Tahir Yahya, and the Cabinet was reduced by some 
seven members. Yahya, though an able administrator, could not 
cope with internal problems because of the unpopularity of his 
administration, which was held to be corrupt. To divert attention 
from internal affairs, he adopted an anti-Western policy, advocating 
a total ban on oil exports and severing diplomatic relations with the 
United States and Britain more completely and abruptly than had 
' other Arab countries. The troops sent to Jordan during the six-days’ 

war were kept there to demonstrate 'Iraq’s determination to resist 
further Israeli attacks. More impressive was the exchange of visits 
between 'Iraqi leaders and the countries supporting the Arab states 
against Israel, especially the Soviet Union. Arif’s visit to France 
early in 1968 raised high hopes that 'Iraq might obtain French 
instead of Soviet arms. It also cemented commercial relations with 
France since Traq began to import French commodities. Most 
important, of course, were the oil agreements signed between France 
and 'Iraq, hailed as a new departure in 'Iraq’s oil policy. 

The oil agreement of 1965, it will be recalled, had remained a dead 
letter because there was a feeling that the 'Iraqi negotiators had 
compromised the principles embodied in the Law 80, and the newly 
established I.N.O.C. could not exploit the area relinquished by the 
LP.C. Neither the Tahir Yahya Government, which negotiated the 
agreements, nor Premier Bazzaz, who gained some experience in oil 
problems as a former Secretary-General of O.P.E.C., could resolve 
the issue. It devolved upon Naji Talib, who took over the portfolio 

See al-Bilad, 24 May 1967. 

For text of Arif’s speech, see ibid., 28 May 1967; excerpts in 2nd 

ser., M.E,/2477, 30 May 1967. 

Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz maintained that after the settlement of the Kurdish 
question the oil agreements should be referred to an elected National Assembly in 
order to obtain popular support (interview with Bazzaz, 23 Dec. 1966). 
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of Oil in addition to the premiership in 1966, to take the first step 
leading to a new policy. He opened initial talks with the I.P.C. to dis* 
cuss oil questions, irrespective of the draft agreements of 1965, and a 
National Oil Experts Committee, under his chairmanship, was 
appointed to advise his Government. Hardly had Talib begun to do 
serious work on oil questions than the Syrian oil crisis developed and 
occupied most of his time. The committee, however, discussed some 
aspects of the oil question and there was a difference of opinion con¬ 
cerning the policy which Iraq should follow towards foreign oil 
companies. Some, taking a nationalist stand, advocated the imple¬ 
mentation of Law 80 which would enable I.N.O.C. to exploit the 
areas relinquished by, or rather expropriated from, the I.P.C. The 
others, though agreeing on the implementation of Law 80, examined 
the situation from an economic angle and advised negotiation with 
I.P.C. so that Traq would not lose the benefit of possible increase in 
oil production. There were already emerging in the country two 
schools of thought with regard to oil, one calling for an understand¬ 
ing with I.P.C. in order to obtain the maximum revenue from oil 
royalties, the other advocating a nationalist policy, and insisting on 
bringing pressure to bear on I.P.C. in order to meet 'Iraq’s demands. 
The first school came to be known as the school of ‘negotiations , and 
the other the school of ‘confrontation’. These views were reflected in 
the Oil Committee, and Talib, though sympathetic with the former, 
held that the I.P.C. could be persuaded to accept some of the ideas 
advocated by the latter. The nationalist members pressed for the 
enacting of a law—which subsequently became Law 97—prohibiting 
the granting of ‘a concession or what virtually amounts to a con¬ 
cession’ to foreign companies. As far as the I.P.C. was concerned, the 
law prohibited the return to it of ‘any area in which a field or part of 
a field is situated and in which oil has been discovered’ which had 
been appropriated under Law 80. Talib resigned before he could 
carry out his proposed compromise policy. 

The Arab-Israeli war of June 1967 considerably altered the situa¬ 
tion, for the pan-Arabs began to demand the nationalization of the 
oil industry in retaliation against Western direct or indirect support 

■^3 In addition to the Premier, the members of the Committee were: Salih 
Kubba, Abd-Allah al-Naqshbandi, Khalid al-Shawi, Baba Aii, Adib al-Jadir, 
Abd al-Latif al-Shawwaf, Muhammad al-'Ubusi, Ghanim al-'Uqayii, and Abd- 
Allah Ismahl. 

Talib held that I.P.C. was ready to accept a compromise (interview with 
Talib, 13 June 1968). 
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of Israel. Although the ban on oil exports was lifted a month after the 
war, the school of ‘confrontation’ gained ground and called for the 
implementation of the principles embodied in Law 80. Law 97, pre¬ 
pared but not yet made into law by Naji Talib, came into force on 6 
August.’^ Another law, known as Law 123, provided for the reorgan¬ 
ization of I.N.O.C. and authorized it to begin at once to exploit the 
‘relinquished area’.^® The door was now thrown open for foreign 
companies to compete with the I.P.C., and negotiations with French 
and Soviet delegations began early in 1968. 

On 24 November the French state-owned group of companies 
Entreprise de Recherches et d’Activites Petrolieres (E.R.A.P.) 
entered into an agreement with I.N.O.C. which in 'Iraqi eyes has set 
a new pattern of relationship with foreign companies. No longer was 
oil to be produced in the expropriated areas directly by any foreign 
company.’^ The owner of the oil industry must be I.N.O.C., and the 
foreign companies, in accordance with contracts signed between 
them and I.N.O.C., must act as contractors on behalf of I.N.O.C. 
E.R.A.P. was given the right to prospect in the concessionary areas 
expropriated from I.P.C. where oil had not yet been discovered 
(3,088 sq. miles of land area and 1,080 sq. miles offshore) for six 
years and to exploit any oil discovered for twenty years, but five 
years from the start of exploitation and exportation, I.N.O.C. would 
take over the administration in co-operation with E.R.A.P. E.R.A.P. 
was to pay $15 million for the contract, and would be entitled to 
purchase 12 per cent of the crude oil produced at cost plus royalty 
(13J per cent of posted price) and 18 per cent at cost plus royalty 
plus tax. It would assist I.N.O.C. to dispose of the remaining 70 per 
cent at international market prices. The terms were similar to an 
agreement of 1966 between E.R.A.P. and Iran, but the terms of the 
'Iraqi agreement seem to have been slightly more favourable.^® 

Moreover, on 10 April 1968 I.N.O.C. decided to exploit the north 
Rumayla field, known as one of the richest in the country, by means 
of national capital to be provided by 'Iraqi banks, estimated to 
amount to some ID 6 million ($16-8 m.). This project was planned to 
be carried out in two stages. A short-term plan, to be completed in 
under two years, was designed to operate six existing wells and to 

See text in W.L, 1 Aug. 1967. See text ibid., 1 Oct. 1967. 

This prohibition has been laid down in the Law 97. 

See text of the agreement between I.N.O.C. and E.R.A.P. in W.G.R.L, 14 
Feb. 1968, pp. 1-47 (for errata see ibid,, 28 Feb. 1968, p. 35). For Arabic text, see 
W.L, for Feb. 1968, pp. 1-40. 
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construct a pipeline to and works at Fao on the Persian Gulf for the 
export of crude. It was estimated that this project would produce 
some 5 million tons a year as a beginning, yielding about ID 16 
million ($44-8 m.). The second, long-term, project was designed to 
produce an additional 18 million tons a year by drilling other wells 
and constructing a pipeline to a new deep-water terminal on the Gulf. 
This project was estimated to cost some ID 26 million and would be 
financed by the short-term project. Its estimated yield was ID 50 
million a year. Both projects were considered as only the initial step 
to implement a national oil policy the ultimate outcome of which, in 
the eyes of some 'Iraqi experts, would seem to lead to the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the oil industry.^® 

In nationalist circles, the E.R.A.P. and I.N.O.C. projects were 
hailed as bold steps enabling 'Iraq to establish a public oil sector in 
addition to the private sector (i.e. I.P.C.), in accordance with Arab 
socialist doctrines. The ‘confrontation’ school held that the E.R.A.P. 
agreement put an end to the monopoly of oil production hy one 
foreign company and enabled 'Iraq to make use of the relinquished 
area without yielding to the terms of that company. In an able 
article, Khayr al-Din Hasib, one of the board members of I.N.O.C., 
set out over a dozen advantages which 'Iraq would derive from this 
new oil policy. In brief, he held that a national oil policy would 
change the ‘oil status quo' created hy I.P.C., since 'Iraq would no 
longer remain dependent on royalties from one foreign company. It 
also demonstrated a triumph for the ‘confrontation’ school of 
thought when its views were put to the test. No less important was 
the satisfaction that this policy was carried out as a result of ‘popular 
demand’, and it enabled 'Iraq to have its legislation concerning oil 
(i.e. Laws 80, 97, etc.) put into effect. These and other advantages, 
Hasib argued, set an example for other Arab countries to do what 
'Iraq has accomplished.®® 

While there may be some political and psychological advantages, 
it is not certain that oil revenues will quickly increase in the immediate 
future. Doubt has therefore been cast on the purely economic 
advantages of the new projects by a number of 'Iraqi experts.®^ 

” See a statement to this effect by Khayr al-Din Hasib in Middle East Economic 
Survey 19 Apr. 1968, p. 8. 

Khayr al-Din Hasib, ‘Nahwa Siyasa Naftiya Wataniya Fi al-'Iraq’ (To¬ 
wards an Iraqi National Oil Policy), Dirasat Arabiya, May 1968, pp. 3-16, 120-5. 

81 See the report of a group of 'Iraqi oil experts on the subject entitled, A Report 
on the 'Iraq National Oil Policy (mimeo.). 
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Since no new riches were immediately expected to enhance the 
prestige of the Government, an effort to secure national unity was 
sought in other directions. The Government announced early in 1968 
the establishment of a temporary Legislative Council until an elected 
National Assembly would be called.®^ The draft law, providing for 
some 120 members to represent workers, peasants, and other 
interests, was criticized because it stipulated that the Council would 
be appointed rather than elected. Nor was the Arab Socialist Union, 
designed as a substitute for political parties, satisfactory to opposition 
leaders, since they wanted a multiple rather than a one-party 
system.®® 

Some of the opposition leaders, concerned about the deterioration 
in internal conditions, submitted a number of petitions to the Presi¬ 
dent calling for reform. One of them, dated 16 April 1968, demanded: 
(1) the appointment of a National Council consisting of 30 members 
empowered to legislate until the calling of an elected National 
Assembly; (2) the replacement of the Cabinet by a coalition com¬ 
posed of national leaders known for their ‘competence, integrity, 
good record and responsibility’, which shonld achieve the following 
objectives: (a) settlement of the problem of the north (i.e. the Kur¬ 
dish question); (b) effective means to check Israeli attacks and the 
calling for unified military command among the Arab countries 
bordering Israel; (c) the holding of general elections within a period 
not exceeding two years; {d) pursuance of the progressive, national 
character of the system of government and taking steps towards an 
eventual Arab union; (e) the need for effective measures to deal with 
internal problems, such as improving financial and economic con¬ 
ditions and ensuring freedom and internal security by emphasizing 
the rule of law and providing equal opportunities to all citizens.®* 
Meanwhile, the Communists began to revive their activities, despite 
conflicts among their leaders, and their agitation led to a popular 
uprising in southern 'Iraq which compelled the Government to 

82 Former President Arif told me that in the developing countries a one-party 
system would be more effective than the multiple-party system (interview of 8 
June 1968). 

See text in al-Thawra, 5 June 1968. 

Mimeo. copies of the petition were circulated, signed by some dozen leaders, 
including Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, Naji Talib, Arif Abd al-Razzaq, *Uqayli, and 
others. Other memoranda, expressing similar demands, were submitted earlier. 
Among those that stirred discussion were one signed by Fa’iq al-Samarra’i and 
another by Abd al-Rahman al-Bazzaz, both submitted to the President in Decem¬ 
ber 1967 (see al-Thawra^ 19 & 26 Dec. 1967). 
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dispatch a police force to restore order.^^ Moreover, to meet the 
growing Government expenditure, Yahya decided to increase taxes, 
but this measure, hitting more directly the fixed salaried class (which 
could not easily evade taxes, as could merchants and shop-keepers), 
increased public dissatisfaction, although the 'Iraqi taxation system 
was not, by Western standards, excessively high. 

Faced with these problems, the Yahya Government could hardly 
cope with the larger problem of re-establishing a permanent regime. 
Differences among members of the Cabinet, leading to three resigna¬ 
tions (two Kurds and one Arab), weakened Yahya’s position and 
encouraged the opposition to strike. Rumours were on foot that 
Yahya was making a deal with Mulla Mustafa by appointing two 
ministers agreeable to him, which critics construed to mean granting 
the Kurds autonomy without admitting it. Before the reshuffle was 
carried out, the Arif-Yahya regime was overthrown by a bloodless 
coup d’etat on 17 July 1968, carried out by officers in league with 
moderate Ba'th leaders. Brigadier Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, represent¬ 
ing the right-wing Ba'th, headed the movement and replaced Arif 
as President. ( 

RETROSPECT 

In reviewing the events leading up to the fall of the Abd al-Rahman 
Arif regime, it is possible to discern an increasing tendency towards 
the perpetuation of power in the hands of the military. Two years 
earlier, it will be recalled, Abd al-Salam Arif, though himself an 
officer, saw the dangers of continued military rule and made an 
attempt to establish a civil regime. Had he not been eliminated by 
his premature death, a civilian Government might have been given a 
chance to pave the way for a permanent regime. 

After Arif’s brother became President, the danger of military inter¬ 
vention was enhanced, because civilian leaders made no move to 
take a united stand against such interventions. Bazzaz’s direct appeal 
to the public to support a civil government had the adverse effect of 
consolidating the officers and precipitating action. They acted 
against him on the ground that he was moving the country in the 
direction of the pre-revolutionary regime, and that revolutionary aims 
Struggle for power among Communist leaders led to the expulsion of Zaki 
Khayri Sa*id, former leader of the Communist Party, and the assumption of leader¬ 
ship by Aziz al-Hajj. For Hajj’s activities in southern Iraq see an article in al- 
Hawadith (Beirut), 12 July 1968, p. 7. 


could be achieved only by those who held actual power. Their ulti¬ 
mate aim was to carry out the Arab socialist programme, which 
seemed to them to have been undergoing a thorough revision in 
civilian hands, so that 'Iraq might not lag behind the ‘Arab revolu¬ 
tionary procession’, led by the U.A.R. 

The military’s assessment of the country’s needs was obviously an 
ideological rationalization of their bid for power. The civilian 
leaders belonged to the same younger generation as the military who 
had struggled against the Old Regime, but they failed to agree on the 
form of Government that should be established. Civilian leaders 
co-operated with the military in the hope that authority would 
sooner or later be entrusted to them. The officers, though pretending 
to rule the country as civilian leaders, gave only subordinate posts to 
civilians. When Bazzaz began to make preparations for a civilian 
regime, on the basis of popular representation, the military moved to 
overthrow him because they alleged the revolutionary movement had 
not yet reached its full development. Thus the struggle for power that 
ensued was no longer between the old and new generations but 
between civil and military leaders of the same generation, both 
claiming to achieve the aims of the Revolution. It is evident that 
force, pure and simple, as the ultima ratio in the struggle between 
military and civilian leadership, has become the decisive factor, as 
long as the civilian leadership remains divided. 

No less divided were the military. But the force at the disposal of 
one faction seems to be strong enough to enable it to rule until power 
passes to another faction. As a governing elite, the military displayed 
a greater ability to maintain solidarity than civilian leaders because of 
their greater efficiency in comparison with other groups. It is tempt¬ 
ing to conclude that the military are likely to remain in power 
indefinitely so long as the civilian leadership remains divided. But 
since the military are also divided into factions, it is also on the cards 
that another Abd al-Salam Arif type of officer, imbued with the idea 
either of imposing his own kind of civil authoritarianism or of 
entrusting power to a civilian head of Government, may put an end 
to military rule. However, if a civil Government is to be re-estab¬ 
lished, it must be supported by a well-organized and cohesive popular 
force if it is to endure. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Unfinished Revolution 

The Traqi Revolution, like other contemporary Arab revolutions, 
has been looked upon by some as an event which changed only the 
form but not the substance of government, and by others as having 
provided Traq with a new leadership capable of achieving progress 
and development compatible with the country’s needs and aspirations» 
The latter viewpoint seems to stress the elements of change usually 
brought about by revolutions while the former asserts that elements 
of continuity will always supersede elements of change. In the 
internal or local sense, the Traqi Revolutionary regime proved to be 
as authoritarian as previous regimes, and its decisions were no less 
influenced by ethnic and confessional considerations. In a broader— 
almost universal—sense, the Revolution claimed to have derived 
elements from such world movements as socialism and democracy 
and to have entrusted power to a group of leaders belonging to the 
same category as the ruling elite of other Arab revolutionary regimes, 
and advocating the same set of principles as theirs. Viewed in retro¬ 
spect, the Traqi Revolution seems to have embodied both the 
elements of continuity and change, the former revealed in the early 
stages and the latter in subsequent developments. This is attested by 
the fact that the Revolution itself has undergone changes, and its 
scope and aims were in the process broadened and became con¬ 
tinuously more ambitious. 

It is possible to discuss four different though not unrelated stages 
of development, each claiming to achieve a new objective in addition 
to previously declared ones. The first, to recapitulate in brief, known 
as the July Revolution, scarcely aimed at more than the substitution 
of an old by a young ruling elite claiming to represent the country’s 
apirations more closely; it never claimed to change the structure of 
the political system. The second, the Ramadan Revolution, confirm¬ 
ing its fidelity to the principles of the July Revolution, declared that 
the ultimate goals of the Revolution could be achieved only on the 
basis of socialism. The third, the November Revolution, accepting 
socialism in principle, introduced still another ingredient by declar- 
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ing that the kind of socialism Traq needed was Nasirite socialism, 
and tried to identify the Traqi Revolution with the general Arab 
revolutionary movement. Unable to commit Traq to this brand of 
socialism, the third revolutionary stage was ultimately terminated by 
a second July Revolution, staged in July 1968, which marked the 
beginning of a fourth, a BaThist socialist, stage. And this may not be 
the end of revolutionary changes. 

Traq’s experimentation with revolutionary change, indeed the 
experimentation of other Arab countries with similar changes, 
demonstrates that despite the desire to achieve progress and moder¬ 
nization quickly, the process is inevitably slow and may take long 
transitional periods. Other Arab countries, although no less anxious 
to achieve development quickly, preferred to follow peaceful and 
evolutionary processes despite the pressures brought to bear on them, 
both internal and external, to identify their methods with the Arab 
revolutionary methods. It is too early to foretell which of the two 
approaches will lead to progress and. modernization more quickly 
and with a minimum degree of waste in time and energy, not to 
mention other sacrifices; but the question seems to be academic, as 
Traq’s experiment demonstrated, since the revolutionary process was 
the product of complex forces that have been long in the making and 
was not an act of will imposed by the revolutionary leaders. 

Traq’s choice of a revolutionary procedure may be justified on the 
ground that any political system which may ultimately emerge would 
be derived from tested principles of government. The hardships and 
insecurity which the people have endured during these violent changes 
might be worth this experimental approach, although the motives 
which prompted the young leaders to engage in revolutionary 
changes have not all been devoid of political ambition. Some counter¬ 
revolutionary steps seem to be natural and perhaps necessary once 
the revolutionary course is adopted, if they lead ultimately to a 
political system compatible with the country’s interests. If, however, 
the revolutionary and counter-revolutionary changes fail to achieve 
the cherished progress and modernization, another new generation 
might be compelled to embark on new experimentations, revolution¬ 
ary or otherwise, and little or no progress would be achieved by the 
country. 

To establish an enduring political system, the elite of any country 
undergoing change will have to erect not merely a political structure 
but also to provide the conditions under which the new system can 
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operate. In his Politics, Aristotle often affirms that citizens must be 
educated in the spirit of the constitution under which they live. This 
comment on the relationship between citizenry and constitutions 
may well remind us of the close relationship that must exist between 
polity and public and, in a broader sense, between polity and society. It 
is suggested that unless Arab society is sufficiently modernized and 
the public prepared to participate in the political process, the newly 
adopted political system is not likely to endure. Arab revolutionary 
leaders often sought to fashion the political system they desired in 
accordance with a foreign or an ideal model considered to be com¬ 
patible with their country’s needs, but failed to enable the public to 
participate in its processes. In the Arab countries that have followed 
the evolutionary procedure, the leaders seem to be prepared to 
modify or adapt the political processes to their country’s needs with¬ 
out changing them by violent means. In either case public participa¬ 
tion is essential, not only to establish legitimacy and secure pubhc 
support so that the system may endure, but also because progress and 
development cannot be steadily achieved unless the public partici¬ 
pates in the political processes and gives practical expression to their 
real interests. In Traq, as well as in other Arab countries in varying 
degrees, certain trends towards progress and modernization have 
been emerging despite the ravages of revolutions, which might well 
provide a stable and working political system and ultimately trans¬ 
form 'Iraq into a modern state. 

What are those trends ? 

One of the fundamental aims of the 'Iraqi Revolution was and 
still is to assert nationalism as the basic cohesive force of so diverse 
and heterogeneous society. In the past, Islam provided a super¬ 
structure which transcended all loyalties, ethnic or cultural, and 
remained as the basis of unity until the Islamic state was divided into 
separate political entities. After World War I, nationalism began to 
replace Islam as the foundation of the new political systems, and 
only a few cherish the hope that the Islamic state, in its classical 
form, might be re-established. 

'Iraq, composed of various ethnic and religious groups, has accep¬ 
ted nationalism as the basis of its policy ever since she was established 
as a separate political entity in 1921. As has been seen, from 1921 to 
1958 'Iraq had not made up her mind whether she wanted to develop 
an 'Iraqi nationalism, as presumably was implied in her constitution, 
or to stress Arab nationalism, with the ultimate possibility of merging 
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in an Arab union. ^ This was one of the unresolved issues which 
generated the Revolution, and remained one of the problems which 
the Revolution has yet to solve. The idea of nationalism, however, 
though stressed by revolutionary leaders, has not yet penetrated to 
the masses sufficiently to supersede religious, and consequently con¬ 
fessional, feeling. As a result, the revolutionary leaders have wavered 
between the broader notion of Arab nationalism and the narrower 
concept of 'Iraqi nationalism, because the former has been strongly 
opposed by Kurds and tacitly by Shi'is, and the latter would reduce 
the ruling Sunni community to a minority. Before 'Iraq can decide on 
what brand of nationalism she will choose, the Revolution’s principal 
function must be to prepare the religious communities to subordinate 
their confessional to national considerations. This task has not yet 
been accomplished, although a national consciousness has begun to 
spread now that the body of educated young men is greater than 
before and is still growing. During the decade in which the Revolu¬ 
tionary regimes have been preoccupied with this problem, a new 
national trend seems to have been emerging, combining elements of 
local and Arab nationalism, while at the same time recognizing 
certain elements of Kurdish nationalism within the 'Iraqi political 
structure. In theory, this synthesis seems to have been enshrined in 
the 'Iraqi Government’s twelve-point programme for the Kurds of 
1966, but it has not yet been translated into a reality. The encourage¬ 
ment of such a composite national feeling should be one of the chief 
tasks of the Revolutionary regimes; without it no political system, 
however strongly supported by one community or another, can 
endure, as it cannot unless it commands the respect of all the com¬ 
munities.^ 

Nevertheless, some aspects of confessionalism may remain 
indefinitely so long as nationalism continues to be identified with 
religion; but if nationalism develops along secular lines, it is likely 
that confessionalism will soon disappear. In the Arab countries in 
which the majority belong to only one of the two main Islamic sects, 
such as Syria, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia, religion may well become a 
valuable ingredient of nationalism; but in countries where confes¬ 
sionalism has been deeply rooted, especially in 'Iraq, a secular form 

^ See ch. 1, pp. 3-4. 

^ The advocates of the concept of aUwataniya (pertaining to the country), in 
contradistinction to al-qawmiya (pertaining to people), have come very close to 
this new national feeling, but it suifers from the fact that it is related to land rather 
than people. A truly national feeling ought to be based on both. 
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of nationalism will be absolutely necessary to overcome confessional 
under-currents. 

The principle of secularism, fully accepted by Turkey, has not 
yet been formally adopted by Traq or, indeed, in any other Arab 
country. It was relatively easy for Turkey to establish a secular state, 
because she never regarded Islam as part of her national heritage. 
But to the Arabs, Islam is an integral part of their historical and 
cultural heritage which could not so easily be disclaimed. Because of 
Turkey’s action in divorcing religion from the state, often referred to 
as the ‘secularization’ of Turkey, the term ‘secularization’ has 
acquired an anti-religious connotation, and to some virtually means 
the disestablishment of Islam. As a result, no Arab leader, whether 
in Traq or elsewhere, has yet been able to speak fiankly on the sub¬ 
ject. And yet all Arab countries, including the traditional ones, have 
consciously adopted a number of legal and political measures from 
Western societies without asking whether they were incompatible 
with Islamic institutions. The process of the slow adoption of non- 
Islamic (i.e. secular elements) is gradually leading to the transforma¬ 
tion of Islamic into secular institutions without the need for a formal 
step to be taken to separate state from religion, as Turkey deemed it 
necessary to do. Whether Traq or any other Arab country would be 
prepared to follow in the footsteps of Turkey is difficult to determine 
now, but all Arab revolutionary regimes have adopted many secular 
—indeed, often radical—measures in varying degrees without label¬ 
ling them as secular. But does ‘secularization’ necessarily mean the 
separation of state and religion, and could this not be achieved in 
fields which have nothing to do with religion? It seems that what 
some Arab leaders have been doing in practice serves the purpose 
just as well without the need for a formal proclamation of a policy 
of secularization.® 

Since confessionalism is ingrained in her social order, Traq may 
well need more emphasis on secularization than other Arab countries 
yet her revolutionary leaders, despite the liberal policy declared by 
the July Revolution, have been inconsistent on the matter. Indeed, 
there has been a falling away from the secular trend since the Rama¬ 
dan Revolution (specially during Abd al-Salam Arif’s rule, who is 

® For an explanation of the meaning of secularization and its application to 
Islamic law, see the present writer’s ‘From Religious to National Law’, in J. H. 
Thompson and R. D. Reischauer, eds. Modernization of the Arab World (New 
York, 1966), pp. 49 ff. 
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reported to have stressed religion as an element of nationalism, so 
heightening Sunni-Shi'i tension), but this may be regarded as a 
temporary setback, because the general trend is unmistakably 
towards the secularization of education and social and political 
institutions, no matter how long the process may take. Another thing 
which is unmistakably clear is that Traq has not been able to 
achieve by revolution a greater degree of secularization than has 
been achieved by certain Arab countries, such as Lebanon and 
Jordan, without revolution, although it must be admitted that 'Iraq’s 
confessional problems have been rendered more difficult because 
they coincide with ethnic minorities. 

Though Traq lags behind Turkey in secularization, she has gone 
further than Turkey towards radical ideological goals in adopting 
socialist measures of reform. One may ask why Traq (as well as 
Egypt and Syria), after reluctantly accepting certain secular measures, 
has been willing to go as far as to adopt radical leftist doctrines which 
are not all compatible with Islam ? But thinkers seem divided on the 
question of Islam’s incompatibility with > Communism. Some, 
witnessing the desperate conditions of workers and peasants, hold 
that Islam, like Communism, opposes the great disparities between 
rich and poor and asserts that it is the duty of society to regulate its 
economic life on an equitable basis. Others hold that Islam is 
essentially opposed to Communism, although the two may agree on 
certain aspects of life. As a system which assesses all values of life in 
terms of divine revelation, Islam is opposed to materialism and, of 
course, to atheism. To the pious Muslim who conforms to religion 
and the sacred law. Communism appears to reduce life to a mechani¬ 
cal process, stressing mundane rather than spiritual values. In theory 
this opposition is undoubtedly true, but the same argument could be 
advanced with equal truth on behalf of Christianity, Judaism, or 
Confucianism. However, doctrinal incompatibility has not prevented 
Christians, Jews, or Chinese from becoming socialists or Com¬ 
munists. This line of thought has become common among Arab 
thinkers in Syria and Egypt and has also attracted 'Iraqi young men. 
These have in turn persuaded the military to adopt socialism as a 
policy and to implement it by decrees. But because socialism affected 
the economic development of Traq adversely, people are divided on 
the issue. The idealists, stressing distributive justice, advocate 
socialism; but the realists, believing that Traq could develop more 
rapidly given a system of free enterprise, are opposed to socialism. 
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'Iraqi thinkers are still debating the issue, and the Revolution has not 
yet resolved it. 

Before the Revolution, it was the declared aim of opposition 
leaders to establish a truly parliamentary regime, based on popular 
representation and free elections, which would protect private 
property and ensure liberty, equality, and basic civil rights to all. 
Past experience of parliamentary democracy, however, has demon¬ 
strated its unsuitability in the form in which it was transplanted from 
Western countries. The new generation attacked it for permitting 
corruption and exploitation, and for the slow progress achieved by its 
tedious processes. Some form of democratic government based on 
moderate socialist principles may meet the needs of a society that 
insists on rapid social change. Such a compromise, combining 
elements of democracy and socialism, is a form of social democracy 
which might provide a corrective to the discredited parliamentary 
democracy and embody social principles which have become fashion¬ 
able in the contemporary Arab world. 

The adoption of moderate socialist principles combining Western 
and Eastern European ideals, may be regarded as a healthy approach 
to social reform, for Arab society seems to be prepared to tolerate 
restrictions on individual liberty and achieve an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth rather than to tolerate disparity between classes. 
Political leaders and writers in Traq and other Arab countries speak 
of liberty and equality as two inseparable words meaning the same 
thing, but if they had to choose one of the two, their choice would be 
in favour of equality rather than liberty. Thus a system of govern¬ 
ment that would ensure the principle of equality and a minimum of 
liberty would perhaps command the greatest public appeal. But this 
does not mean that the modicum of liberty should remain indefinitely 
subordinated to the principle of equality, for once liberty is enjoyed 
by an appreciable number of persons, it is likely that it would be in 
greater demand. If social democracy could achieve a welfare state, it 
might well ultimately be the outcome of the present revolutionary 
trends in Traq as well as in other Arab countries. Since it is a blend of 
diverse if not conflicting principles, will the Revolutionary leaders be 
able to achieve it, and can an equilibrium between them be main¬ 
tained? In the past, the Arabs have demonstrated an ability to 
adapt foreign elements of culture and create their own blend. The 
Islamic synthesis that emerged remained for centuries a flexible 
and stable system which met the manifold needs of Islamic society. 
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If a blend of foreign elements from diverse political systems could 
be achieved, it might well emerge as a truly native form of social 
democracy suitable for 'Iraqi society. Until some form of social 
democracy may emerge, the aims of the Revolution appear to remain 
unfulfilled. 
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Farhan, Lt.-Col. Abdal-Karim, 17- 
19, 218 n., 234 n., 242 n., 284 n. 
Faysal I, King, 50 
Faysal II, King, 14 n., 32, 34, 36 n., 
53, 58; plans for liquidation, 27, 
34 f., 38, 42, 44; executed, 44-46, 
50 f., 55 

Faysal, Prince, 61 
Fertile Crescent, 11 f., 221 
Financial system, 258, 260 
Fisher, H. W,, 164 
Flood-control, 8, 52 f., 149 
Foreign policy: Free Officers and, 
29, 36; Nuri’s, 53 f., 77, 181 f., 
185; Qasim’s, 58, 62, 181-5, 187, 
193; Ba'th government and, 203, 
211; Bazzaz government and, 
255,284; Yayha government and, 
219, 221 

France, 53 n., 173; relations with, 
291, 293 

Free Officers, 15-40, 64-72, 76-8, 
86-8, 105, 140, 265; Qasim and, 
17f., 24 f., 39, 68,76 f., 90,148 f.; 
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Central Organization, 17-19, 23- 
8, 38 40, 68, 70, 72, 99; Mansur 
Organization, 23 f., 35, 40, 68; 
iJaghdad Organization, 23 f., 35, 
68, 90; leadership question, 25, 
35, 39; plan of Revolution, 25- 
30, 34, 38-40, 57 f,; political 
activities, 30-7, 46, 48, 64-72, 
151, 175, 184; opposition parties 
and, 46 n.; and acceptance of 
political posts, 67-72, 99; and oil 
policy, 160 f. 

al-Fukayki, Hari, 197 n., 203, 209, 
213 

Gallman, W. J., 58 n., 94 n. 
al-Gaylani, Mubdir, 102-4 
al-Gaylani, Rashid Ali, see Rashid 
Ali 

German Democratic Republic, 129 
Germany, Western, Arif offered 
post in, 95-7 

Ghaffar, Hardan Abdul, 217 
Ghalib, Maj. Sabih Ali, 17 n., 19 n. 
al-Ghariri, Abd al-Wahhab, 128 n., 
129-30 

Ghazi, King, 167 

Great Britain: and Egypt, 11, 53; 
and Baghdad Pact, 12; relations 
with 'Iraq, 14 f., 36, 50, 66, 76, 
78, 173, 182 f., 185, 291; attitude 
to 'Iraqi Revolution, 29, 56-60; 
embassy attacked, 50; forces 
landed in Jordan, 57-60; Qasim’s 
visits to, 76; and Kuwayt, 167-72 
Gulf Oil Corporation, 168 

al-Habib, CoL Muhsin Husayn, 17- 
19, 218 n. 

Hadid, Muhammad, 31, 87 n., 
114 n., 132-4, 141, 143 f., 152 n., 
163 n.; Cabinet Minister, 32, 
85 n., 99, 200 n. 

al-Hadithi, Anwar Abd al-Qadir, 
197 

al-Hafiz, Abd al-Aziz, 218 n., 242 n. 
al-Hafiz, Amin, 213 


al-Hajj, Aziz, 119, 296 n. 
al-Hakim, Muhsin, 146, 290 n. 
Hamadi, Sa'dun, 197-8 n. 

Hamid, Maj. Abd al-Jawad, 42,44 f. 
Hamid, Brig, Muhyi al-Din, 17-21, 
23, 25, 30, 39 n., 46 n., 96; letters 
quoted, 29 n., 34 n., 48 n,, 56 n., 
186 n., 200 n.; divisional com¬ 
mand, 71; Cabinet Minister, 99, 
160 n., 200; under arrest, 200 n. 
Hammud, Hudayb al-Hajj, 74, 133, 
143, 151 f. 

Haqqi, Brig. Ahmad, 38, 40 f. 
al-Hashimi, AbuTalib, 209, 213 
Hashimi family, 14 n. 

Hasib, Khayr al-Din, 233-6, 259- 
61,284 n., 294 

Hassuna, Abd al-Khaliq, 171 
al-Haydari, Jamal, 118 f. 

Health services, 29, 154 f. 

Herridge, G. H., 163 f. 

Hiwa (magazine), 176 
Housing, 76, 148, 154-5, 211, 235 
Human Rights Declaration, 27 
Husayn, King, 14 n., 32 n., 55, 57 f. 
Husayn, Abd al-Aziz, 171 
al-Husayn, Abd al-Sattar Ali, 
198 n., 242 n., 290 n. 
al-Husri, Sati', 252 

Ibrahim, Abd al-Fattah, 134-7, 
139, 143 

Ideological groups, 182 f., 185, 240, 
281-2; struggle among, 63, 65, 
84, 100, 113-47, 149, 188, 242; 
militia and, 83-4; see also 
Political parties 
Idris, King, 61 

Imperialism, 14, 47, 50, 107, 183-5, 
225, 229, 248, 287; opposition to, 
10, 107, 193, 219 

Industrialization, 150, 157, 202 f. 
Industry, nationalization of, 220, 
234-6, 240, 247-9, 256, 259-61; 
oil industry, 29, 160, 220, 235 n., 

248, 292-4; adverse effects, 240, 

249, 252 

Intellectuals, 6 f., 119, 124, 156 
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laternationai Bank, 156 f. Jawad, Hazim, 99 n., 197-8 n., 

IqlimiSy (Provincialists), 284, 289 209-14, 216 

Iran, see Persia Jawad, Muhammad All, 75 

'Iraqi National Oil Company al-Jawahiri, Muhammad Mahdi, 
(I.N.O.C), 220, 237-9, 291-4 143 

Iraq Petroleum Company (I.P.C), Jawwal group, 250 n. 

13,125,160-1,163,236-9,286-8, Jordan, 12 n., 14, 32 n., 38-40, 51, 
291-4 172, 303; alleged threats from 

'Iraq-Syria: economic and military Israel, 24, 38-9, 77; attitude to 
agreements, 207; proposed bila- 'Iraqi Revolution, 54-61; British 
teral union, 211 intervention in, 57-60; and June 

'Iraq - Syria - U.A.R. agreement war (1967), 290-3; a/su Arab 
(April 1963), 206 f., 211, 217-19, Federation 
222, 224 Jordan River, 223 

'Iraq-U.A.R. union, advocacy of, July Revolution, see Revolution 
24, 59 f., 65, 91 f., 116, 129 n., al-Juwari,Dr. Abdal-Sattar, 198 n., 

183, 205, 224, 228-35, 245, 284; 218 n. 

Rashid Ali and, 101-3; 'Iraqi 

Revolution and, 28, 36, 48, 59 f., al-Kan'ani, Nu'man Mahir, see 
86-8; preparatory agreements Mahir 

(1964), 229-31, 240 f., 285; tran- Kemal, Mustafa, 77-8 
sitional period, 228, 233-5; Joint al-Khalidi, Lt.-Col. Abd-Allah, 42 
Presidential Council, 229-30 al-Khalkhal, Abd al-Hamid, 197- 
'Iraqi unity, 5,48,75,175, 240,253, 8 n., 208, 211 f. 

265, 273, 284, 300 Khammas, Col. Hadi, 245 n., 279 

Irrigation, 8, 52, 149, 158-9, 248, Khattab, Gen. Mahmud Sheeth, 

257 197 n., 199, 218 n, 

Islam, 11, 146, 226-8, 250, 253, Khrushchev, N. S., 59, 158 f., 229 
300-4; official religion, 4, 65, Kirkuk purge (1959), 124 f., 128, 

224 f., 227; and socialism, 215, 146 

220 f., 227, 249, 255, 303 Kubba, Ibrahim, 85 n., 121, 142, 

Islamic Party, 141, 145 f. 152 f., 157-9 

Islamic (Muslim) states, traditional Kubba, Mahdi, 31, 46 n., 137 n. 
form, 3, 300; ties with, 47, 182, Kubba, Salih, 198 n., 237, 292 n. 

219, 255, 278 KurdishDemocraticParty(K.D.P.), . , 

Isma'il, Abd-Allah, 163, 237, 292 n. ' 125,141,144 f., m, 176 f., 179 f.,, 
Isma'il Abd al-Qadir, 118 £, 141 f. ”‘268 F, 271, 277 m ' 

Israel, 24, 38, 53,185,223,287,295; Kurdish War, 160, 177-81, 18.5, 

June war (1967), 290-3 187, 207, 222, 25^261, ..2.66-9, .. 

Istiqlal (Independence) Party, 30 f., ..'272-3,29(^cease-fire (1964), 2734-- 

113 f., 132, 174, 270 n. —(1966), 274-6, 280;—"viola- 

al-Istrabadi, Mahmud, 54 f. tions, 276; war continues, 273; 

Kurds and Kurdistan, 99 n., 110, 
Jabir, Shaykh, 169 n. 125, 173-81, 198, 266-78, 295 f.; 

al-Jadir, Adil, 24 n., 284 n., 292 n. autonomy demand, 3-5,11, 29 f., 

Jalal, Lt.-Col. Adil, 41 f. 173, 177, 179 f., 222, 268-70; 

Jamil, Husayn, 31,99f., 133, 137n.. Free Officers and, 19, 69, 175; 

143, 270 n. co-operation with Arabs, 65, 75, 
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Kurds and Kurdistan— cant. 

173, 175, 177, 193,266, 268, 273; 
Ck)inmiinists and, 125, 144, 174- 
7; nationalism, 144, 174-80, 185, 
255, 276 f., 301; language and 
culture, 177,179, 274; conference 
of (1963), 271 f.; government 
proposals, 267-71, 273-6; pro¬ 
gramme for settlement (1966), 

274-8, 301 . . 

Kuwayt, 200; 'Iraq’s claim to, 160, 

166- 73,178,185,187; Britain and, 

167- 72; and U.N., 170 f., 173 
Kuwayt Oil Company, 168 f. 

Land policy, 8 f., 36 n., 53, 104, 
13^6 n.^ see also Agrarian reform 
Leachman, Col., 89 n. 

Lebanon, 11, 56-9, 214, 303 
Legislative Council, temporary, 295 
Liberation Party, 137 n., 141,145 f. 
Libya, 61, 200 
Luce, Sir William, 170 


( Monarchy: plans to replace by 
\ republic, 27, 36; destruction, 43- 
1 46, 50, 64 f. 

' Morocco, 61 

I Mosul Petroleum Company, 238 n. 
Mosul uprising (1959), 104-12, 
i 124 f., 127, 129, 138, 146 
[Muhammad, Col. Muhyi al-Din, 76 
'Muslih, Col. Rashid, 199,218 n., 285 
—'Muslim Brotherhood, 145 
Mustafa, Isma'il, 218 n., 244 n., 
250 n., 285 f., 289 
Mustafa, Mulla, 144 f., 175-80,222, 
7266 , 

Mutlaq, Rashid, 31 “ 

Najib (Neguib), Gen., 72, 87, 92 n. 
al-Najm, Samir, 128 n., 130 
al-Naqshbandi, Abd-Allah, 286 n., 
292 n. 

al-Naqshbondi, Col. Khalid, 69, 
175 n. 

Nasir Muhammad, 244 n., 250 n., 
263 n. 


Macmillan, Harold, 170 n. Nasir, President, see Abd al-Nasir 

al-Mahdawi, Col. Fadil Abbas, 80- Nasirites, 184, 217,234, 242-5,247, 
2, 84, 97-9, 121, 131, 189, 191, 249, 278, 283 f., 299 

194, 196 Nasrat, Col. Abd al-Karim Mus- 

al-Mahdawi, Muhammad Husayn, tafa, 191 f., 197 f. 

212 Nasser, see Abd al-Nasir 

Mahdawi Court (People’s Court), National Assembly, 28, 46, 63 f., 
79-82, 84, 103, 108 n., Ill f., 226,228,252,288-9,295 

121-4, 131, 188; trial of Arif, 26, National Council for the Revolu- 
97 f.; proceedings {Muhakamai), tionary Command (N.C.R.C.), 

80, 82 and cited passim; Prosecu- 192-9, 202-4, 207, 209, 213, 217, 

tor-General, 121, 129, 199 n. 230,241,270,279; abolished, 264 
Mahir, Nu'man, 20-1 n., 71 National Defence Council, 264 f., 

Mahmud, Abd al-Rahman Sayyid, 288 f. 

145 National Democratic Party 


Makhus (Syrian Foreign Minister), 
287 

Matar, Abd al-Razzaq, 143 
Maude, Gen., 50 
Middle class, 6 f., 19, 136, 202 
Militia, civil, see National Guard; 

and Popular Resistance Force 
Minorities, 4,29,173,193,271,303; 
see also Kurds 


(N.D.P.), 99, 116, 132-6, 138 f., 
228, 232, 270 n.; Free Officers 
and, 23, 30-2; co-operation with 
Istiqlal Party, 113 f.; and 

National Union Front, 113 f., 
132, 136, 177; application for 
re-establishment, 141, 143 f. 

National Guard, 84, 198-200, 210, 
216 f.; dissolved, 217 
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National Oil Experts Committee, 
292 

‘National Pact’, 25-30, 47 f. 
National Progressive Party, 141, 
143 f. 

National Union Front, 113 f., 116, 
128, 132, 136, 138, 177 
Nationalism, nationalists, 16, 18 f., 
21, 65, 151, 219, 250-3, 289 f., 
292, 294; 'Iraqi, 2, 4, 6, 300-3; 
Nuri and, 14, 86; Qasim and, 
77 f., 99, 102, 117; Arif and, 89, 
91,215 

Neguib, see Najib 
New generation, conflict with old, 
2, 5-10,15 f., 19, 22, 51 f., 56, 62, 
67,297; policy and activities after 
the Revolution, 101, 137, 150, 
157, 186, 202, 247 
al-Ni'ma, Abd-Allah, 145 
Non-alignment policy, 182, 193, 
211, 219, 255 
Nuri, Baha’ al-Din, 118 f. 

Nuri al-Sa'id, Gen., 12-14, 22, 32, 
36-7 n., 47, 50 f., 56 n., 57-9, 77, 
86, 111, 113, 251; plans for 
liquidation of, 27, 34 f., 38, 42 f.; 
personality and character, 52 f., 
59; foreign policy, 53 f., 58, 77, 
181-5; assassination of, 54-6; 
and Kuwayt, 167 

Oil, 4, 8, 58, 149 f., 183, 240, 242, 
291-4; in Kurdish provinces, 8, 
270; Syrian, 13, 286-8, 292; 
nationalization question, 29, 160, 
220, 235 n., 248, 292-4; negotia¬ 
tions on agreements, 160-6, 236- 
9; agreements, 238-9, 291-3; 
‘negotiations’ school, 292; ‘con¬ 
frontation’ school, 292, 294 
‘One Arab Movement’, 222, 231 f. 
Organization of Petroleum Export 
Companies (O.P.E.C.), 252, 291 
Ormsby-Gore, David, 58 n. 
Ottoman Empire, 11,18,105,166-8 
Palestine, 12 n., 53, 187; war, 20, 
76 f., 90 


Pan-Arabism, 2 f., 11-14, 60, 99- 
112, 120-32, 181-6, 193-5, 247- 
52, 265, 284-8, 292; and Western 
powers, 11,13,184; uprisings, 12, 
130 n., 212; Free Officers and, 
18, 23 f., 28, 30; conflict with 
Communists, 63, 65, 73, 84, 102, 
108-12, 116, 120-32, 186, 195, 
198; Nasir and, 82, 92; Arif’s 
policy, 91-3, 95,104, 182 n., 193, 
201, 215, 248 f.; Kurds and, 
173 f., 269; see also Arab union 

Parliamentary system: under Old 
Regime, 4-6, 9, 113; aims of the 
Revolution, 27 f.; Revolutionary 
regime and, 46, 48, 66, 116; 
re-establishment advocated, 143, 
228, 240, 253-4, 267, 304 

Partisans of Peace, 106-9, 119, 123, 
143 

People’s Court, see Mahdawi Court 

Persia (Iran), 177; relations with 
'Iraq, 12, 29, 93 n., 181-5, 206, 
255, 278; oil industry, 169, 293 

Political parties, 46, 63,98 f., 106 f., 
113-17,137-47,174,231; organi¬ 
zation permitted (1960), 100 n., 
126, 133, 136-47; Association 
Law provisions, 139-41; dis¬ 
appearance, 218-20, 281-2; Arab 
Socialist Union designed to re¬ 
place, 224, 228, 231 f., 267, 289, 
295; and provisional constitution, 
227 f.; reorganization position, 
254, 267, 281-2, 285; see also 
National Union Front and parties 
by name 

Popular Resistance Force, 82-84, 

99, 121 

Populism, see Shdbiya 

Press, 126, 128, 133; Communist, 

100, 119, 121, 126, 142 f. 

Provincialists, see Iqlimis 

Qadir, Abd al-Hamid, 243 n., 246, 
285 

Qasim, Brig. Abd al-Karim, 51, 71, 
73 n., 83 f.; and Free Officers, 
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17^20, 23-5, 27, 30-2, 34 f., 39- 
^ 41, 68, 72, 90; relations with 

Arif, 21 n., 25, 43, 48 f., 70-3, 
86-99, 101, 103, 116, 157, 186, 
196, 215 f., 221 f.; and 1958 
Revolution, 27, 34 f., 39-41, 43, 
46, 51, 55-7, 72; joint regime 
with Arif, 39 f., 46-9, 57-8, ch. 4; 
and N.D.P., 31, 133, 138; and 
Nuri, 32,55 f., 77; Prime Minister 
(1958-63), 49, chs, 4-7; personal 
rule of, 66, 69, 98-100, 134; 
personality and character, 72-9, 
90, 93, 148 f., 185-7; plots 
against, 82,100-12, 126-32, 181; 
overthrow and execution of, 84, 
160, 172, 195 f.; ‘Sole Leader’, 
94, 97, 116, 130, 136, 139, 149, 
178, 187; and Rashid Ali plot, 
100^; Mosul uprising, 104-12, 
129; Communists and, 116f.,119- 
28,133,138 f.; ideological groups 
and, 116 f., 119-37, 143-5, 185- 
7; and political parties, 126, 138, 
143-7, 220; foreign policy, 157, 
181-5,187,204; claim to Kuwayt, 
160, 166-72; and oil industry, 
160-6, 236 f.; and Kurdish prob¬ 
lem, 175-80, 268 

al-Qaysi, Abd al-Rahman Khalid, 
243 n., 246 n., 286 n., 289 n. 

Qazanchi, Kamil, 109 f. 

Qazzaz, Sa'id, 81 

Qirma, Nasir, 163 f. 

Radi, Muhsin al-Shaykh, 197 n., 
203, 209, 213 

Ramadan Revolution, see Revolu¬ 
tion (8 Feb. 1963) 

Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, 27 n., 100- 
4, 250 

Ra’uf, Col. Yasin Muhammad, 40 f. 

al-Rawi, Col. Abd al-Ghani, 35, 
218 n., 285, 289 

al-Rawi, Col. Abd al-Hadi, 80 n., 
284 n. 

al-Rawi, Abd al-Rahim, 102-4 


Republican Party, 141, 143 
Revolution: 

July Revolution (14 July 1958), 
chs, 1-3; aims and principles, 
1-2, 25-30, 33, 47 f., 182; pro¬ 
clamation, 47-8, 182; interna¬ 
tional repercussions, 56-9, 61, 
183 f.; Arab support, 59-61; 
viewed in retrospect, 298-305; 
see also Arif, Col. Abd al- 
Rahman; Qasim, Brig. Abd al- 
Karim 

Ramadan Revolution (8 Feb. 
1963), 189-96; proclamation, 
192-3; see also Ba'th Party 
November Revolution (18 Nov. 
1963), 211-14,240, 298-9; pro¬ 
clamation, 216 f.; see also 
Arif, Col. Abd al-Rahman 
Second July Revolution (2 July 
1968), 296, 299 

Revolutionary Council: plans for, 
28, 47, 63; opposition to setting¬ 
up, 67-70, 94, 102, 106, 108 n., 
129; dispensed with, 148 f. 
al-Rida, Husayn Ahmad (Salam 
Adil), 118, 141 n. 

al-Rikabi, Fu’ad, 114 n., 115,232 n., 
261 n., 284 n.; Cabinet Minister, 
88,95 n., 99 n., 242-3 n.; and plan 
to assassinate Qasim, 127-32 
Royal House, 50 f., 53, 61, 65; 
execution of royal family, 43-46, 
50, 56; property confiscated, 70 
al-Rubay'i, Gen. Najib, 19 f., 69, 
76 f., 129 

al-Sab', Maj. Abd al-Sattar, 42, 45 
al-Sab', Air Maj. Muhammad, 17 f., 
25, 39 

al-Sabah, Shaykh Mubarak, 170 
al-Sa'di, Ali Salih, 189 f., 192, 197- 
9, 210, 212 f., 214 n., 284 n.; 
Cabinet Minister, 197-8 n., 205^ 
209 

Sa'id, Maj. Bahjat, 42, 54 
Sa'id, Col. Khalil, 24 n., 71 
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Sa'id, Zaki Khayri, 118 f., 141-4, 
296 n. 

SaHbi, Col. Sa id, 243 n., 246, 285 
al-SaUal, Abd-Allah, 225, 229 
Salter, Lord, 156 f. 
al-Samarra’i, Fa’iq, 21 n., 31, 87 n., 
270 n., 295 n. 

al-Samarra’i, Nu'man Abd al- 
Hazzaq, 146 

al-Samarra’i, Salih Abd al-Majid, 
21 n. 

al-Sarraj, Abd al-Hamid, 109 n. 
Saudi Arabia, 22,61, 169,172,200, 
301 

al-Sayigh, Dawud, 141-3 
Shabib, Talib Husayn, 191 n., 197- 
8 n., 204 f., 208-10, 212-14, 216 
Shabiya (Populism), 135 f. 
al-Shafi'i, Husayn, 234 
Shammar tribes, 110 
Sham'un (Chamoun), Pres., 57 
Shanshal, Siddiq, 30 f., 36 n., 85 n., 
99 n., 114 n. 

Sharif, Aziz, 107, 114 n., 119, 143 
al-Shawi, Khalid, 190 n., 286 n., 
290 n., 292 n. 

al-Shawwaf, Col. Abd al-Wahhab, 
17-19, 34 f., 39, 186; counter¬ 
coup (1959), 35,104-12,124,127, 
129, 138; assassinated, 110 
al-Shawwaf, Muhammad, 18 n., 
99 n., 145, 157 n. 

al-Shaybani, Tal'at, 99 n., 157 n., 
163 n. 

Shihab, Ibrahim Abd-Allah, 145 
Shi'is, 3 f., 18 f., 65, 73, 173, 221, 
285, 301, 303; Ministers, 198, 
245, 289 

Shukri, Col. Shakir Mahmud, 23, 
266 n., 289-90 n. 

Sidqi, Gen. Bakr, 31, 75 
Sirri, Lt.-Col. Rifat al-Hajj, 17, 
20-25, 30-32, 34, 71, 101, 107-9; 
executed, 22 n., 86, 111-12, 129 
Social reforms, 8-12,16, 84,149 f., 
154, 219 f., 235; effects of social¬ 
ism, 248, 304 

Socialism: Free Officers and. 


29; parties, 113, 174; Ba'thist 
approach, 115, 188 ffi, 201-3, 
208-11, 234; Communists and, 
117; Arab socialism, 159 f., 
188 ffi, 215 ffi, 247-99; Arab 
union and, 202, 208 f., 233 f., 
248 f.; Islam and, 215,220 f., 227, 
249, 255, 303; Nasirite approach, 
215-46, 299; Iraq as ‘socialist 
state’, 225 ffi; decrees (1964), 
232-6, 248, 255 f., 259 f.; 
adverse effects of, 248, 255-6, 
303; ‘prudent socialism’, 253, 
255-7, 259 f., 283 

Sovereignty Council, 28, 47-49, 65, 
68 f., 77, 129, 175, 193, 216; 
joint, 92 

Stewart W. W., 163-4 n. 

Students, 62,117,121 f., 140,154-6, 
189, 200, 268 
Sudan, 61, 65 

Sqez crisis (1956), 13, 22, 251 
Sulayman, Ah Haydar, 96 f., 269 
Sunnis, 4, 18, 65, 73, 173, 221, 301, 
303; Ministers, 289 
Syria, 1, 22, 139, 151, 172, 205 f., 
214, 260, 301, 303; and UAR, 2, 
13 f., 48, 92, 98, 111, 205, 233, 
247; relations with 'Iraq, 12 f., 
24, 105, 207, 211, 223; - with 
Egypt, 13, 60, 111; oil crisis, 13, 
286-8, 292; Ba'thists, 115, 205 f., 
212, 215, 233, 287 f.; and June 
war, 290-3; see also Arab union 

al-Tabaqchali, Brig. Nazim, 71, 
102 n., 107-12, 129 
Tahir, Lt.-Col. Wash, 17 f., 21 n., 
23, 30,42, 54 f,, 89 n., 199 n 
Talib, Col. Bashir, 243 n., 279, 281 
Tahb, Col. Naji, 17-19,23 f., 39,41, 
96, 148, 284, 295 n.; Cabinet 
Minister, 68 n,, 95 n., 99 n., 
148 n., 198 n.; Prime Minister 
(1966-7), 148 n., 276, 285-9, 
291-3 

al-Talibani, Hasan, 99 
al-Talibani, Jalal, 269, 271 f., 277 


Thabit, lyad Sa'id, 126 n., 131 
al-Tikriti, Hardan, 190 n., 197 n., 
209, 218 n., 284 
Tikriti, Sudam, 128 n., 130 
Trade unions, 117, 122, 154, 203, 
211, 245 f. 

Trevelyan, Sir Humphrey, 185 n. 
Tribal shaykhs, 8 f., 36 n., 101-4, 
149-52, 178 
Tunisia, 61 

Turkey, 105,168,178; and Baghdad 
Pact, 12, 58, 77; relations with 
'Iraq, 29, 58, 77 f., 181-5, 206, 
255, 278; secularism, 302 f. 
Turkomans, 125 

al-'Ubusi, Muhammad Jawad, 
198 n,, 218 n., 260, 292 n. 

'Umar, Jabir, 95 n., 99 n. 
Unionists: see Wahdawiyun 
United Arab Republic, 1, 12 f., 20, 
22, 53 f., 61, 69, 87 n., 221, 269, 
289; and Syria, 2, 13 f., 48, 92, 
98, 111, 205, 233, 247; relations 
with USSR, 13, 59, 158; constitu¬ 
tion, 13, 64, 224-7; agrarian 
reform, 28, 151 f.; attitude to 
'Iraqi Revolution, 36, 57, 59-61; 
former monarchy, 43-4; relations 
with'Iraq, 59-62,102-4,181,183, 
185, 235, 246, 252, 264, 283; — 
unified political command, 232 f., 
253, 255, 288, 291; economic 
system, 157, 234 f.; and Kuwayt, 
169, 172; and June war (1967), 
290-3; and Islam, 301, 303; 
socialism, 233, 247, 255 f., 260 f.; 
see also Abd al-Nasir; Arab 
Socialist Union; Arab union; 
Muslim Brotherhood 
United Nations; adherence to 
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